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JAINA ARCHITECTURE. 


CHAPTER I. 

INTRODUCTORY. 

The Jaina sect sprang up almost contemporaneously with the 
Buddhist: Vardhamftna, their last apostle, was a native of 
Valrftlt, in TirhOt, a contemporary of 5&kyamuni Buddha 
and died at Piwft in Bihdr, during the lifetime of the latter.^ 
Th^ are in two divisions — ^the Digambaras, that is, those 
“whose covering is the air,” who regard nudity as a sign of 
holiness, though th^ are now obliged to part from the outdoor 
practice of their theory ; and the S'wetftmbaras, who are “ clad 
in white.” The Jaina religious theories and practices, in many 
respects, closely resemble those of the Buddhists. They acknow- 
ledge no supreme governor, believe in transmigration, regard 
all animal life as sacred, reverence the Jinas or Ttrthankaras, 
because they believe them to have overcome all human desires, 
and to have attained Nirv&na ; but th^ have no veneration for 
relics. Th^ consist of ecclesiastics — ^Yatis or Sfldhus — and 
lay hearers or .Srftvaks. The lai^ are chiefly engaged in 
trade and banking.* Jains are numerous in the larger towns 
all over India, but specially in RAjputftna, Gujarftti and 
neighbouring provinces, and also in Kanara and Mysore, 
where they are mostly Digambaras. 


* voL L n. ija . I. Eoflidi 

* For « dtela of tbdr hitton and I im) ; av iwr tbdr ritoal, * Indian 
doctilnea^ lae Btthlei’B 'Indian Sect of ) Aanq^uf,’ ad. niH. pp. iptflic 
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Altogether the Jains form a small section of the population 
of India, according to the last census, numbering about 1,334,000 
or scarcely i in 221 of the whole population.^ They are by far 
more numerous in western India and Rftjput&na than elsewhere ; 
thus in Rftjput&na there are 111,600 of the Digambara division, 
and fully twice aS' many 5 vet&mbaras ; whereas in Mysore where 
the Digambaras outnumber the others by 6 to i, they only count 
11,700, and, whilst numerically fewer, they are equally less 
influential than their co-religionists farther north.* 

The proper objects of worship are the twenty-four Jinas or 
Ttrthankaras, but, like the Buddhists, they allow the existence 
of Hindi! gods, and have admitted into their sculptures at least 
such of them as are connected with the tales of their saints — 
among which are Indra or .Sakra, Garuda, Sarasvatt, Lakshmt, 
Asuras, N&gas, R&kshasas, Gandharvas, Apsarasas, etc., forming 
a pantheon of their own, divided into four classes — Bhavan- 
ftdhipatis, Vyantaras, Jyotishkas, and Vaim&nikas.* 

'nie Ttrthankaras are each recognisable by a cognizance or 
chihna^ usually placed below the image ; and they are sometimes 
represented as of different colours or complexions: thus the 
first five are of yellow or golden colour, as are also the 7th, loth 
and I ith, 13th to i8th, 21st and 24th ; the 6th and 12th are red ; 
the 8th and 9th, white or fair ; the 19th and a3rd are blue ; and 
the 20th and 22nd, black. Each has his own sacred tree, and 
is attended by a male and female Yaksha or spirit, usually 
represented on the right and left ends of the dstma or throne of 
the image, whilst a third attendant is carved on the centre of 
it The Ttrthankaras with their distinctive sigi^, etc, are given 
in the following table : — 


' The following stotement. from the census returns of 1901, will indicate 
distribution of the Jains: — 

In Bombay Presiden^, Barpdi and smaller states . • 5841240 

RftjpntAna including Ajmtr 
PanTab 

Umted Provinces and Oudh 


the 


Central India 
Central Provinces and Berar 
Haidarabad . 

Mysore and Coorg 
Madias Residency . 
Bengal* Asam, Kashmiri etc. 


36 a.Si 7 

C0b020 

84*582 

112*998 

67*822 

ao.345 

13*709 

27.437 

10,478 


Total Jaina population . . ■ 1*3134*148 

* The Digambaras seem to have migrated to the south* owing to a severe famine 
in Hindustan* somewhere about BiC. perhaps under Uie leadeidiip of the later 
Bhadrabahu,— * Indian Antiquaiy*^voL xz. pp. ^eof ; and zzL pp, 159L 

* Appendix to Btlhler’s ^Inman Sect of the Jafaias** Englwh traadatk», pp. 61 
af ispf. 
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No. 


Mamb. 


DisTiNcnvB Sign. 


Born. 


1 

2 


3 

4 

I 

7 

8 

9 

10 

II 
12 

13 

14 

:i 

17 

18 

19 

20 
21 
22 

23 

24 


Adi-nd|ha or Rishabha . 
Ajita-nfltha 
Sambhava 
Abhinandana . 
Sumati-n&tba . 
Padmaprabha . 
Supirjva-n&tha 
Chandraprabha 
Pushpadanta . 
5ttala-ndtha 
^rey&mja-n&tha 
Vdsapiijya 
Vimala-nitha . 
Ananta-ndtha . 
Dharma-nitha . 
5&nti-n&tha 
Kunthu-ndtha . 

Ara-nAtha 
Malli-nitha 
Munisuvrata . 
Nami-ndtha 
Nemi-n&tha 
Pirjwa-ndtha . 

Mah&vfra, or Vardhamdna 


Bull . . 

Elephant 
Horse * 

Ape 

Curlew . 

Lotus . 

Swastika mark 
Crescent-moon 
Crocodile . 
^rivatsa mark 
Rhinoceros . 
Buffalo . 

Boar 
Falcon . 
Thunderbolt 
Antelope 
Goat 

Nandy&varta mark 

Water-jar . 

Tortoise 

Blue waterdily 

Conch shell . 

Serpent 

Lion . 


Vinitanagart 
Ayodhy& . 
^rdvasti . 
Ayodhyi . 

If • 

Kaurimbt 

Benares . 

Chandrapura 

K&nandtnagar 

Bhadrapura 

Simhapura 

Chamrapurt 

Kamphyapura 

Ayodhyd . 

Ratnapurl 

i Gajapura 

r 

f Hastinapura 
Mathuri \ 
Rf^agriha 
Mathurd . 
Sauripura 
Benares . 
Kundagrdma 


Ashtdpada . 
Samet 5ikhar 

n 

II 


II 

n 

II 

II 

II 

II 

Champdpurl 
Samet ^ikhar 

II 

II 


II 

II 

Mt Gini&r . 
Samet 5ikhar 
P&w&puri . 


Among these the most frequently represented are the first, 
sixteenth, and last- three. 

There are few of the problems connected with this branch 
of our subject so obscure and so puzzling as those connected 
with the early history of the architecture of the Jains. This 
style, always singularly chaste and eluant, was essentially 
Hindi!, and was doubtless lai^ely common to all Hindi! sects 
in western India, but in its evolution it became modified by 
Jaina taste and requirements. And, the Brdhmans in turn, 
through the influence of the workmen, gradually accepted most 
of the stylistic improvements of their rivals. This seems to 
have been more especially the case in Gujar&t and RAJputftnai 
where the Jains were very numerous and influential, and we 
might almost with equal propriety designate their style of 
architecture as a Western Hindi! style ; but this would lead 
to the inclusion of examples; of greater diversity, and interfere 
with clearness of treatment When we first practically meet 
with it in the early part of the iitb century at Abi!, or at 
Gim&r, it is a stylo comfdete and per^i in dl ita paiita. 
evidendy the result of long experience^ and^ epntinuoua dtistic 
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development. From that point it progresses during one or 
two centuries towards greater richness, but in doing so lo^ 
the purity and perfection it had attained at the earlier period, 
and from that culminating point its downward progress can 
be traced through abundant examples to the present day. 

When, however, we try to trace its upward progress the case 
is widely different. General Cunningham found some Jaina 
statues at Mathurfl belonging to the period of the Kushan 
kings, and excavations there in 1887 and following seasons, 
brought to light portions of a carved rail, statues, and numerous 
other sculptures, belonging to a stflpa, and two or more ancient 
temples there; but among them were images belonging to 
so late a date as the nth century.^ Before this last period, we 
have only fragments of temples of uncertain origin and date, and 
all in so very ruined a condition that th^ hardly assist us in 
our researches. Yet the Jains during the whole of this interval 
were a flourishing community, and had their temples as well 
as their rock-cut sanctuaries, such as we see at Khandagiri in 
Orissa, at Junftgadh, Elflr&, Ankai, Aihole, and elsewh^e. 

Meanwhile one thing seems tolerably clear, that the religion 
of the Buddhists and that of the Jains were so similar to one 
another, both in their origin and their development and 
doctrines, that their architecture must also at first have been 
nearly the same. In consequence of this, if we could trace 
back Jaina art from about the year 1000, when practically 
we first meet it, to the year 600 or 700, when we lose sight 
of Buddhist art, we should probably find the two very much 
alike. Or if, on the other hand, we could trace Buddhist 
art from A.D. 600 to A.D. 1000, we should as probably find it 
developing itself into something like the temples on Mount 
AbO, and elsewhere, at that period of time. 

A strong presumption that the architecture of the two 
sects was similar arises from the fact of their principal sculptures 
being so nearly identical that it is not alwa)^ easy for the 
casual observer to distinguish what beloi^ to the one and 
what to the other; and it requires some experience to do 
this readily. The Ttrthankaras are generally represented seated 
in the same cross-legged attitude as Buddha, with the same 
curly hair, and the same- stolid contemplative expression of 
countenance. Where, however, the emblems that accompany 
the Jaina saints can be recognised, this difficulty does not 
exist Another test arises from the fact that the Digambara 


* ‘ AtduBolagietl Rqporti,’ t«L L pp. ToLz«U.i^.l07>ita,aiidplatCi3oaiid3t| 
S3i>S44, pUtcs39aad4o; toL UL pp. 31 vpL n. ig. 30*M. ud pliusa s-S i V. 
«f 15: toL zLp. 75) Siiiitt,‘'nieJiuti8n^ste.,afMamiil.’ 
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Jaina saints are represented as naked which, in ancient times, 
was perhaps the orthodox sect, though the Swet&mbaras are 
clothed much like the Buddhists. When, therefore, a figure of 
the class is represented as naked it may certainly be assumed 
to belong to the Digambara sect ; the 5wet&mbara images have 
a loin-cloth ; these and other traits, as the attendant Yakshas 
and Yakshints carved on the thrones, and the position of the 
hands, enable us to distinguish between Buddhist and Jaina 
bas-reliefs and sculptures. Probably all the earlier Jaina caves 
were excavated for Digambara Jains.^ 

It is now quite apparent that, in consequence of our know- 
ledge of Buddhist architecture being derived almost exclusively 
from rock-cut examples, we miss a great deal which, if derivea 
from structural buildings, would probably solve this question 
of early similarity among other problems that perplex us. 

The same remarks apply equally to the Jaina caves. Those 
at Udayag^ri, Junftgadh,B&dami, Elfirfi, and Ankai, do not help 
us in our investigation, because th^ are not copies of structure 
buildings, but are rock-cut examples, which had grown up into 
a style of their own, distinct from that of structural edifices. 

The earliest hint we get of a twelve-pillared dome, such 
as those universally used by the Jains, is in a sepulchre at 
Mylassa in Caria,* probably beloiiging to the 4 th century. A 
second hint is found in the great cave at Bftgh (Woodcut 
No. 1 13) in the 6 th or yth century, and there is little doubt that 
others will be found when looked for— but where? In the valley 
of the Ganges, and wherever the Muhammadans settled in 
force, it would be in vain to look for them. These zealots 
found the slender and elegant pillars, and the richly carved 
horizontal domes of the Jains, so appropriate and so easily 
re-arranged for theii' purposes^ that they utilised all they 
cared not to destroy. The g^reat mosque of Ajmtr, Delhi, 
Kanauj, Dh&r, and Ahmadftbftd, are merdy reconstruct^ 
temples of the Hindfis and Jains. There is, however, nothing 
in any of them that seems to belong to a very remote period 
—nothing in fact that can be carried back to times long, if it all, 
anterior to the year looa So we must look further for the 
cause of their loss. 


As mentioned in the introduction the curtain drops on the 


* In Jaina inugeithe hasdi an slwajf 
laid in the lap, tbectoiblng it tciaWeTen 
on 5wetlmbaia intagai, 1 ^ ^WnMa 


Sid Um 


and attandantt difler, 

Arhata only have 
Atvataa figenon the I 
of Flnwaaith are 1iiMiS|t a < a f 
■take-hoodt ovav thami and eith Um 



Dinunbant, Snplrrra— the teventh Jina 
— fiaaaantallcr groan of booda over bit 
bend The .Siaetlinbaiaa alao decorate 
that iaa^ nidi jcrownt and omamenta : 
die sibar aeet do not 
** An da nt asd Medieval Ardiiteetniet* 
'v«i ^ 1 ; Wdodcnt No. ass. 
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drama of Indian history about the year 650, or a little later, 
and for three centuries we have only the faintest glimmerings 
of what took place within her boundaries. Civil wars seem 
to have raged everywhere, and religious persecution may have 
prevailed. When the curtain again rises we have an entirely 
new scene and new dramatis persona presented to us. Buddhism 
had disappeared, except in a corner of Bengal, and Jainism had 
continued in influence throughout the west, and Vaishnavism 
had usurped its inheritance in the east. It was most probably 
during these three centuries of misrule that the structural temples 
and vihdras of the Buddhists disappeared, and the earlier 
temples of the Jains; and there is a gap consequently in 
our history*which may be filled up by new discoveries in remote 
places,^ but which at present separates this chapter from the 
account of Buddhist Architecture iti Book I. in a manner it is 
not pleasant to contemplate. 
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CHAPTER 11 . 

JAINA CAVES. 

CONTENTS. 

Orissa Caves — B&d&mi and Aihole — Dblrdsinvd— Ankai — 


The Jains, like the other sects, excavated cave-dwellings or 
bhikshugrihas for their recluses ; but the nature of their religion 
did not require large assembly halls like the chait}'as of the 
Buddhists. They naturally followed the fashion of the other 
contemporary sects, to which indeed all India was accustomed. 
We find them, consequently, excavating caves in Orissa and at 
Jun&gadh or Girn&r in Gujar&t, as early as the 2nd century B.C., 
and at later dates at BAd&mi, at Pdtna in Khandesh, at Elfirft, 
Ankai, and elsewhere.^ And before entering upon the character- 
istic examples of the later Jaina Architecture, it may be as well, 
at this sta^, to give some account of the cave architecture of 
the sect 

Orissa Caves. 

The Orissa caves have already been referred to, as they were 
long mistaken as a group of Buddhist excavations.* Th^ are 
probably as old as anything of the kind in India and, unless 
some of the Bih&r excavations were Jaina, they are the earliest 
caves of the sect The oldest and most numerous are in the hill 
on the east called Udayagiri ; the more modem in the western 
portion designated Khandagiri. The picturesqueness of their 
forms, the character of their sculptures and architectural details, 
combined with their great antiquity, render them one of the 
most important groups of caves in India, and one that is most 
deserving of a careful scientific surv^. The accompanying 
plan (Woodcut No. 265) will help the reader to underatand 
their arrangement 

What we know of the age of the older caves here is principally 
derived from a long inscription on the front of one of the oldest 


* Buddhist and JsinAcwresue known all over Indin m 4 mnw. 

* Antt, voL L p. 177. 
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known as the Hfttht-gumph& or Elephant Cave. It is unfortun- 



ately in a wtry dilapidated condition, but from the latest and 

^ Rbfbrbncbs:— gumphS; iS. JagansStha; 19. RasoL 

Udayagiri cavei x. RSnl Hansapdra Knandi^ cave^: — a, , A TStwI- 
cave ; a, 3. Vajadtia caves ; 4. ChootS gomphS, Nos. l and a ; r. An open 
HStht-gumphS; 5. AlakftpCiri; 6. Jayavi- cave; tL TentoUx «. Ananta-gampnft ; 
java; y.TUkturani; 8. Fenasa-guimdul; 9. /. Khanda^-gumj^ ; Dhtniwania ; 
Pitfliapari; la Idandiap&ri; ii. Gan^ A Nabamtini | / Bftrabhuji; A Tmla- 
gampli&; la. DhSoagarha; 13. gamphl: /. Juna Temple; m. Small 

gamphS; 14. Sarpa-gompht; IJ. BtjAa- votive stipu; m. Rained caves; a. LaUt- 
gum^dift; 10. Jambemra; 17. Haridasa- tendra-gnmp^ ; A AkiUa-gang^ 
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fullest translation of it,* we learn that a king Kh&ravela of Kalinga 
constructed rock-dwellings and bestowed abundant gifts on Jaina 
devotees, and that he assisted the Andhra king 5 itakami ; also 
that die thirteenth year of his reign coincided with the 165 th 
of the Maurya Era, that is, about 155 KC.* Pai«<^^phically 
also, the forms of the letters used in this and some other 
inscriptions here are almost identical with those used by Aroka 
in the copy of his edicts on the Dhauli rock close by, and in 
that found at Jaugada, near the southern comer of the Chilkya 
lake. The first presumption, therefore, is that they may be 
within a century of the same date, which is supported by this 
inscription. 

The inscription, as well as another in the Svaigapflri or 
Vaikuntha cave, also commences with a distinctively Jaina 
formula — a very important point that had previously been 
overlooked. This supports the conclusion stated above as to 
the ol!rigin of these caves.' 

This Hitht-gumphA cave, probably the oldest here, looks as 
if it might have been a great natural cavern, the brow of which 
had been smoothed to admit of the inscription. There are 
indications, however, that it had at least l^n improved by 
art ; but the rock is of loose and. friable texture, and the present 
state of the cave is largely due to decay ; besides, so important 
a record would hardly be placed over an excavation of no 
consideration. 

The whole style of the architecture and sculpture in the 
older caves here points to a period quite as early as that 
of the SAnchi «iteways and the small vihAra at BhAjA, and 
we cannot be far wrong in ascribing most of them at least 
to the 2nd century before our era. Nor is any trace of 
Buddhism found among them: the figures of Gaja Lakshmt 
or Stt, of snakes, sacred trees, the Svastika and other symbols 
are all as much Jaina as Buddhist, and in several of the caves 


^ This inscription fiist attracted the 
attention of Stirling, and a plate, repre- 
senting it very imperfectly, is given in the 
15th volume of the 'Asiatic Researches.’ 
It was afterwards copied Kittoe, anda 
translation, as as its imperfection 
admitted, made hy Prinsep ('Journal of 
the Asiatic Society of Beng»l, vol. vi. 
p|i.io8off.) IniMPMmditBhagwInUtl 
Indrdji, Ph.D.,made acareftil copy ofit on 
the spot, and Mr. Locke in 1871-1872 took 
a plaster cast of it I from these tiie Pandit 
studied the record afrerii, and pnbliriied his 
version in the f Antes de risiesM Qingr^ 
internet des Orieniillstes’ (Leiden, 
voL iiL pt a» PP- 135-148* This g»ve 


quite a new point in Indian Chronoloey. 
— 'Epigraphia Indica,’ vol. ii. pp. 88, 89. 

* as late as iSifr), Bum Rftjen- 
diaUU Mitra, who had the most ample 
opportunities of esamining every detail of 
the Orissa caves, had no suspicion of their 
being of other than Buddhist origin; and 
his leading of the Hfttht-gnmphft inscrip- 
tion-^like the whole of his work— is 
rimpb worthless.— ' Antiquities of Orissa,’ 
vol. ii. pp.-i7ff. 

* Ilinen Tsiaiig^ in the yth century 
stated that Kalinga wu then one of tiie 
chief 8eataof^Jains*-<-Bea], 'Bnddhiit 
Reoofds,’ voU iL p. 908. 
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— not perhaps the earliest — are found figiu^ of the Jaina 
Tlrthankaras and their attendants.^ 


Close to the Hfttht-gumphft is a small cave, known as Sarpa, 
the whole fronton of which over the doorway is occupied 
a great three*headed N&ga, and may be as old as the H&tht 
cave. The inscription on it merely says that it is “the un- 
equalled chamber of Chfilakama,” who seems also to have exca- 
vated another cave here, to the west of the Hfttht-gumphft, called 
Haridftsa* — a long room with three doorways behind a verandah. 

Besides these, and smaller caves to be noticed hereafter, 
the great interest of the Udayagiri caves centres in two — the so- 
callra Ganera cave, and that called the R&j R&n!, R&nt-ki-naur, 
or RAnt HansapQra, or simply RAnt-gumphA, from a baseless 
HindA tradition that it was excavated by the RAn! of LalA- 
tendra Keratt, the reputed builder of the Bhuvanerwar temple 


in the yth century. 

The former is a small cav^ consisting of two cells, together 
30 ft. long by 10 ft. wide, in front of which is a verandah, 
slightly longer, that was once adorned with 
l***^***! five pillars, though only three are now stand- 
L M A ing (Woodcut No. 266).* There is an inscrip- 
tion on the back wall of this cave in 
a66. GanesaCave. (From medisval characters, dedicatii^ it to Jagan- 
l/ion Mr. iKocke.) nAth ; but this is evidently an addition, pro- 
Seaie jo ft. to x m. ]ja5]y gyt when the image of Ganera was also 
inserted.* The style of the architecture may be judged of 
from the annexed woodcut, representing one of its pillars 
(Woodcut No. 267). They are of extreme simplicity, being 
square piers, changing into octagons in the centre only, and 
with a slight bracket of veiy wooden construction on each 
face. The four doorways leading into the cells are adorned 
with the usual horseshoe -formed canopies copied from the 


' It is to be regretted that when the hu been called Jayavijaya; the names 

Bengal Government twice sent survey of PSdUapftri and MandwpAri have 

parties to Orissa, and spent so much on been interchanged by Sdjendraldl ; and 

the publication of their work, no adequate so on, — making it almost impossible to 

directions were given as to what should reconcile the various accounts.— 'Official 

be observed and illustrated. Report to Bengal Government, by Bdbu 

. * This was called Fawan-gnmphd by Manmohan Chakihvarti,’ August xpoa. 
Prinsep — probably I7 misuke. The * A recent attempt has hm made on 

names attached to the diflerent caves, the part of Government to “restore” 

however, are much confused in' the these caves. This was ill-advised, and 
diderent accounts: that called 'Vaikdntha- the restored elephants at the entrance 

pdri 1 ^ Kittoe and R. Mitra seems to steps here do not conform to the original 

be now called Svargapdri; the Alaklpdri, dgures, whilst the new {dllars do uttle 

a double-storeyed cave, is apparenUy credit to the Eaecutive. 
the SvargapdrI of Rdiehdralffi Mitra, * 'Journal of the Aslatie Sode^ of 
who mixes up the Alakdpdri and Chhota' Bengal,’ voL vi. p. 1075* 

Hdtht-gumpbd; the Jodev cave of Kittoe 
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fronts of the chaitya halls, and which we are now so familiar 
with from the Bharaut sculptures, and from the openings 
common to all wooden buildings 
of that age. The compartments 
between the doors of the cells 
contain figure sculptures — one of 
them seemingly almost a replica of 
a scene on the frieze of the upper 
stor^ of the Rint-gumphd. The 
centre panel is occupied by a roof 
carved in low relief with three 
pinnacles, and a rail-pattern frieze 
over it. 

The other cave is very much 
laiger, being two storeys in height, 
both of which were originally 
adorned by verandahs: the upper 
63 ft. long, opening into four cells, 
the lower 43 ft., opening into three 
(Woodcuts No. 268 and 269). All 
the doors leading into these cells 
have jambs sloping slightly inwards, 
which is itself a sufficient indication 
that the cave is long anterior to the 
Christian Era. Of the nine pillars 
of the upper verandah only two remain standing, and these much 



pillar in Ganeia Cave, Katak. 
(From a Sketch the Author.) 



mutilated, while all the six of the lower storey have perished.^ It 
seems as if from inexperience the excavators had not sufficient 


^ The pillais in both storqrs were I as “ riioddj work of the most gim*eradi 
restored a few years ago, by deader desanption.’*--* Report toOonmaent of 
diiits, described hy the ^Hector cd Pari I Bengal,’ idth May Igos* 
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substance to support the mass of rock above, and probably in 
consequence of some accident, the mass above fell in, bearing 
everything before it Either then, or at some subsequent period, 
an attempt has been made to restore the lower verandah in 
wood, and for this purpose a chase has been cut through the 

sculptures that adorned its back 
wall, and they have been other- 
wise so mutilated that it is almost 
impossible to make out their 
meaning. The accompanying 
section (No. 270) will illustrate 
the position of this wooden 
adjunct and that of the two 
storeys of this cave. Fortu- 
nately, the sculptures of the 
upper verandah are tolerably 
entire, though in some parts they, too, have been very badly 
treated. 

Besides this, which may be called the main body of the 
building, two wings project forward ; that on the left 40 ft, 
that on the right 20 ft ; and, as these contained cells on both 
storeys, the whole afforded accommodation for a considerable 
number of inmates. 

The great interest of these two caves, however, lies in their 
sculptures. In the Ganera cave, as already mentioned, there 
are two bas-reliefs. The first represents a man asleep under 
a tree, and a woman watching over him. To them a woman 
is approaching, leading a man by the hand, as if to introduce 
him to the sleeper. Beyond them a man and a woman are 
f^hting with swords and shields in very close combat, and 
behind them a man is carrying off a female in his arms.^ 

The second bas-relief comprises fifteen figures and two 
elephants. There may be in it two successive scenes, though 
my impression is, that only one is intended, while I feel certain 
this is the case regarding the first In the R&nt cave the 
second bas-relief is identical, in all essential respects, with 
the first in the Ganera, but the reliefs that precede and follow 
it represent different scenes altogether. It is, perhaps, in. vain 
to speculate what episode this rape scene represents, probably 
some tradition not yet identified; its greatest interest for our 



270, Section of lUnl-gumphA. 
Scale 25 ft. to I in. 


^ There is a verv faithful drawing of 
this bas-relief by Kittoe in the 'Journal 
of the Asiatic Society of Bengu/ voL 
vii. plate 44. But casts of all these 
sculpbires were taken in 1871-1872 
Mr. Locke, of the School of Art, Calcutta, 


and photographs, some of which were 
publidied on idate 100 of 'Tree and 
tepent Worship,’ 2nd ed., 1873 ; 'Cave 
Temples,’ plate 1 ; and in RuendraUU 
Mitra’s ' Antiquities of Orissa,*^ vol. ii. 
plates 6-14. 
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present purposes is that the first named is singularly classical 
in design and execution, the latter wilder, and both in action 
and costume far more purely Indian. Before the discovery 
of the Bharaut sculptures, it is hardly doubtful that we would 
have pronounced those in the Ganora cave the oldest, as being 
the most perfect The Bharaut sculptures, however, having 
shown us how perfect the native art was at a very ^ly date, 
have considerably modified our opinions on this subject ; and 
those in the R&nt cave, being so essentially Indian in their 
style, now appear to me the oldest. Those in the Ganera- 
gumphA, as more classical, may have been executed at a 
subsequent date, but still both long anterior to the Christian 
Era. The other bas-reliefs in the RAj-RAnt cave represent 
scenes of hunting, fighting, dancing, drinking, and love-making 
— anything, in fact, but religion or praying in any shape or form. 

From the sculptures at SAnchi and Bharaut, we were 
prepared to expect that we should not find any direct evidence 
of MahAyAna Buddhism in sculptures anterior to the Christian 
Era ; but those at this place are not Buddhist but Jaina, and 
till we are better acquainted with. the Jaina legends than we 
are at present, we cannot hope to determine what such sculptures 
really represent Besides these bassi-rilievi, there is in the RAnt 
cave a figure, in high relief, of a female (?) riding on a lion. 
Behind him or her, a soldier in a kilt, or rather the dress of a 
Roman soldier, with laced hoots reaching to the calf of the leg 
(Woodcut No. 264 ) — very similar, in fact, to those represented 
on plate 28, fig. i, of 'Tree and Serpent Worship,’ as strangers 
paying their addresses to a threerstpreyed stOpa — and behind 
this, again, a female of foreign aspect. 

In another cave of the same group — the Ja}ravijaya, called 1 ^ 
Kittoe the Jodev-Garbha — and of about the same age, between 
the two doorways leading to the cells, a sacred tree is being 
worshipped by two men arid two women with ofiMngs. It is 
surrounded by the usual rail, and devotees and others are 
bringing offerings.^ The verandah has a male figure outside at 
the left end, and a female at the right. 

In yet another cave, in the Khandagiri hill, similar in plan 
to the (^era cave, and probably older than either of the two 
last-mentioned, called Ananta-^rbha, are bassi-rilievi over Ihe 
doorways : one — on the right — is devoted, like the last, to Tree 
worship, the other to the honour of 5 rt (vide ante, voL i. p. 50). She 
is standing on her lotus, and two elephants, standing likewise on 
lotuses, are pouring water over her.* The same representation 
occurs once, at least, at Bharaut, and ten times at SAnchi, and, 

* 'Joamal of Um Astatic Society of ■ *Tkee and Serpent Wcrslih),* plate 
Bengal,’ voL viL plate 4s. Ioo,p. 105) * Cave TeniAea,' plate i. 
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so far as I know, is the earliest instance of honour paid to god or 
man in Indian sculptures. The third to the left is partly broken 
away by the fall of the wall between the next two doors ; but 
enough is left to show that it represented SArya, the sun-god, in 
his chariot drawn by four horses, with his two wives, much as in 
the small early vih&ra at Bh&ji ; * and the fourth had been filled 
by a laige elephant facing outwards, with one on each side 
holding up flowers. The arches over these sculptures and the 
frieze connecting them are also carved with figures in quaint 
positions or flying, and each arch is covered by two triple- 
headed serpents whose hoods are raised at the sides of the 
arches. 


The pilasters by the sides of the doorways are of a curious, 
if not exceptional class, and more like some of those found 
in early caves in the West than any others on 

■ this side of India (Woodcut No 271). They are 
evidently copied from some form of wooden 
posts stuck into stone bases, as is usual at 
K&rl6, N&sik, and other Western caves. Here, 



however, the- surface is carved to an extent not 
found elsewhere, and betrays a wooden origin 
indicative of the early i^e to which the excava- 
tion of this cave must be assigned. The animal 
figures on the capitals and on other caves here 
is also a feature generally marking an early date. 



as is also the inward slope of the door jambs. The pillars of 
the verandah are gone, and a new support has been inserted 
by the Public Works engineers. 


* A dcetdi of tbis wulptnre was pub- in front of tbe ebariot uritb a jar ia 
liahed in Fergnaaon’a ' ArclHeoloey in perbapa meant for RSbu cartjnng off tbe 
India’ (1884), p. 34. Tbe email l^re . Amrita. 
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One other cave here— -the Bftgh-gumph 4 — deserves to be 
mentioned. It is a great boulder, carved into the semblance of 
a tiger’s head, with his jaws open, and his throat, as it should 
be, is a doorway leading to a single cell about 6 ft. 4 in. deep, 
by 7 to 9 ft. wide (Woodcut No. 272). It is a caprice, but one 
that shows that those who conceived it had some experience in 
the plastic arts tefore they undertook it The door jambs slope 
inwards slightly, and the pilasters on each side have winged 
elephants on the capitals and vase-shaped bases. From the 
form of the characters also which are engraved upon it, it is 
undoubtedly anterior to the Christian Era, but how much earlier 
it is difficult to say. 

A little lower down the Khandagiri hill than the Ananta are 



273. Representation of a Hall from Bharaut sculptures. 

two caves called T&tv&-^mph&, the upper consisting of one room 
16^ ft. to 18 ft. long by 17 ft. deep and S ft* 9 in. high, having 
three entrances.^ The doors are flanked by pilasters with 

* Canningbain’s ‘AtdiaeoIagicalSaTvej Reports,' vd. jdiL (by Mr. Bey^), pp. 8if. 
Like severidotkers, it is not men t ioned in Rtiendmlll Mitm’s ‘Antiquities of Orissa,' 
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capitals of the Perse^litan type, and the fa^e over these is 
sculptured as a long ridged roof with pointed spikes, comparable 
with representations found at Bharaut (Woodcut No. 373). 
Under this is a frieze of five-barred railing with elephants carved 
at each end, and the tympana are flanked by biru, a peacock, 
and a hare, and within are filled with carved ornaments. But it 
is of -special interest that the walls have once been covered witb 
a coating of fine plaster. On the middle of the back wall are 
sculptures of the sun and moon, on each side of which a loi^ 
inscription once extended — of which remains still exist — ^written 
on the plaster with a red pigment^ 

Space forbids more detail of these interesting caves, and 
until we have a scientific survey of the whole — ^inclusive of 
nuny that only await clearing of the earth in which they are 
buried — ^made in the full light of all the knowledge we now 
possess, it is impossible to do them justice firom arclueological 
and historical aspects. 

Great light was thrown on the history of Jaina excavations 
by the discovery of a Jaina cave at Bldlmi, 64. miles south 
of Btj&pur, with a fairly ascertained date.' There is no inscrip- 
tion on the cave itself, but there are three other Brahmanical 
caves in the same place, one of which has an inscription 
with an undoubted date, 5 aka 500 or A.D. 579 ; and all four 
caves are so like one another in style that th^ must have 
been excavated within the same century. The Jaina cave is 
prpbably the most modem ; but if we take the year A.D. 650 
as a ei^ium date, we may probably consider it as certain 
within an error of twenty years either way. 

The cave itself is small, only 31 ft. across and about 16 ft. 
deep, and it is hardly doubtful that the groups of figures at 
either end of the verandah are integral. The inner groups, 
however, are certainly of the age of the cave, and the archi- 
tecture is unaltered, and thus mcomes a fixed standing-point 
for comparison with other examples; and when we come to 
compare it with the groups known as the Indra Sabhft and 
Jagann&th Sabhi at Elfird, we cannot hesitate to ascribe them 
to more than a century later. 

With these we may here mention that at Aihole, besides a 
Brahmanical cave, there is also a Jaina one of somewhat larger 
dimensions than that at B8dimL The verandah has four pillars 
in front, is 33 ft in length and 7 ft. 3 in. wide, and has a care- 
fully carved roof. The hall is 17 ft. 8 in. wide by 15 ft. deep, 

* No Mtitfactoiy ttadiig of this hat * Boigets, ' Aidiaeologieal Snivqr of 
been made; and the veiandah of the Western Iiidk*, toL L (1873)1 P* *S> 
care has now been supported Iqr two plates 36 and 37. 
piers of Pnhlie Works oonstmction. 
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has roomy chapels at each side, and at the back is the shrine 
81 ft. square, containing a seated figure of Mah&vtra. The front 
of the shrine is supported by two carved piilars, and at each 
side of the entrance is a DwArap&ia carved on the wall as in 
Brahmanical and later Buddhist caves. The style of the pillars 
and the whole execution point to about the 7th century as the 
probable date of the excavation.^ 

Near DhfttAsinvd, in the Haidar&bftd districts about 37 miles 
north from Sholapur, are several Jaina caves, of which two are 
of considerable size, the hall of the second in the group being 
quite 80 ft. deep and from 79 to 85 ft. across, with eight celis 
in each of the side walls and six in the back besides the shrine. 
The roof is supported, as at B&gh, by a double square of pillars, 
the outer of twenty and the inner of twelve piers. But the rock 
is a conglomerate of unequal texture, and has g^reatly decayed 
in parts. Much of the front wall and all the pillars of the 
verandah have fallen away, whilst the great frieze over the 
facade, once covered with bold Jaina sculptures, is so abraded as 
to be now uninteliigible. Cave III., next to this, has a twenty 
pillared hall measuring about 59 ft. square, with five celis on 
each side and in the back the shrine and four cells. The 
verandah still retains its six pillars in front, and five doors 
iead from it into the haii. The next cave is about half the 
dimensions of this, and in all three the pillars, doorways, and 
friezes show remains of a good deai of ornate carving somewhat 
similar to what is found at Aurang&b&d, and on the later Ajant& 
caves.* 

At Kanhar, near Pitalkhori, are two Jaina caves, and there 
are others at Ch8mar Len& near N&sik, and seven at Ank8i in 
Khandesh which are overlaid with scuipture. But these and 
others belong to the latest of rock excavations — -probably of the 
nth and 12th centuries — and have been described and illustrated 
elsewhere.* 


ElOrA Jaina Caves. 

The Jaina group at ElflrA has been considered as the most 
modem there : an impression arising partly from the character 
of the sculptures themselves, which are of later Jaina style — 
more, however, from the extreme difficulty of comparing rock- 


* * Aiehaologieal Soivqr of Wetteta 
India,’ voL L p. 37 and plates 47, 48 ; 
'Cave Temides,' pp. 503-505, and plate 
93 * 

* Dianings and plans withaaacoonnt 
of these caves are given in 'Aitiluso* 
logical Survey of Western India,' voL iiL 
pp. 4-8, and plates 1*8. 


‘C^veTjmple^' pp. 49a, 403, and 
05-50^8 with plates 94, 95; 'Archaeo- 
logical Snnrqr of Western India,* voL v. 
PP* 57 - 59 t iind plates la, and 47-5a A 
tew other Jaina caves exist at Junfigadh. 
and scattered over the Dekhan.— 'Cave 
Temples,* p. 49a 
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cut examples with structural ones. Our knowledge of the 
architecture of temples is, in nine cases out of ten, derived from’ 
their external forms, to which the interiors are quite subordinate. 
Cave-temples, however, have practically no exteriors, and at 
the utmost facades modified to admit more light than is usual 
in structural edifices, and then strengthened and modified so 
as to suit rock-cut architecture. As no ancient Jaina temple— 
except that of Meguti at Aihole — has a dated inscription upon it, 
nor a tolerably authenticated history, it is no wonder that guesses 



might be wide of the truth. Now, however, that we know 
positively the age of one example, all this can be rectified, and 
there seems no doubt that the Indra Sabh& group was excavated 
— say not before A.D. 85a 

When with this new light we come to examine with care 
the architecture of these facades, we find the ElfiiA group 
exhibits an extraordinary affinity with the southern style. The 
little detached shrine in the courtyard of the Indra SabhR, 
and the gateway shown in the above woodcut (Na 274), ate 
as essentially Dravldian in style as the Kail^ itself an^ like 
many of the details of these caves, so nearly identical that 
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they cannot possibly be very distant in date. May we, 
therefore, assume from this that the Chalukyan kingdom of 
B&d&mi, in the 7th century of our era, and the RlishtrakOta of 
M&lkhed, which follow in the 8th to loth century, extended from 
£lQr& on the north to the TungibhadrA and Krishna on the 
south, and that all these rock-cut examples, with the temple 
at Aihole (Woodcut No. 181), were excavated or erected under 
the auspices of these two dynasties! 

Both the caves named above are of two storeys with a 
number of smaller halls attached, and 
belonged to the Digambara dmsion. From 
this circumstance and the appearance of 
Gommata along^ with P&rjwan&th in a 
number of the shrines — as we find these at 
BAdftmi — and that the only inscriptions are 
in Kanarese, we are led to infer that the 
excavators were from the south and brought 
the Dravidian style with them. In the 
right of the court is a large statue of an 
elephant, and on the left was a fine mono- 
lithic stambha 31 ft. 6 in. in height in- 
cluding the Chaumukh figure crowning it. 

(Woodcut No. 275). It fell over about 
thirty-two years ago. 

Near the ridge above these caves is a 
colossal image of P&rrwan&th, inscribed as 
having been carved so late as A.D. 1235. 

And to the east of the other caves is a 
curious unfinished temple — an imitation on a 
small scale of the Brahmanical Kail&s. The 
jikhara is low and unfinished, and the 
work was probably suddenly left in this 
state.i During a partial excavation thirty “S 

years ago some loose images were found lodraSabhA. 
dated in 1247. Scale 10 ft. to i in. 

Reverting to the remark as to the origin of these caves, it 
may be assumed that the theory represents the facts of the case 
more nearly than any hitherto brought forward. The Chalukyas 
and Rftshtrakfitas were situated on the border-line, half-way 
between the north and the south, and they, or their subjects, 
seemed to have practised the styles of architecture belonging 
to those two divisions indiscriminately — it might almost be said 
alternately — »id we consequently find them mixed up here and 
at Dhamnftr in a manner that is most p uzzli ng. 



* 'Gave Templet,* pp. 495!. end plates 86-92 
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The last king of the early Chalukyas, Ktrtivarman II., 
ascended the throne A.D. 746,* and was deprived of all his 
dominions Dantidurga, the RAshtrakdta of M&lkh6d, by 
757. It was probably, therefore, after that date that these 
Dravidian temple-forms were introduced by the Jains at Elfirft. 
The Kailfts and other great .Saiva temples were excavated by 
these R&shtrakAtas — themselves a Dravidian race — ^who carried 
their power up to the Narbadft. 

Before leaving this branch of the subject there is one other 
rock-cut example which deserves to be quoted, not either for its 
size or antiquity, but from the elegance of its details. It is 
situated at a place called Kalugumalai in the Tinnevelly 
district,* 27 miles south from .SrivilliputtAr, and consequently 
75 miles north from Cape Comorin. Like the examples at 
M&mallapuram, this one never was finished, probably because 
the person who commenced it did not live to complete it, and 
it was nobody’s business to finish what was of no use, and 
intended only to glorify him who made it It is not cut 
out of a separate boulder, but out of a ridge, as I fancy 
those at Mimallapuram to have been, and if successful, any 
number of others of any dimensions might have followed. 
The other side of the Kalugumalai hill had been occupied 
by the Jains, and numerous images of their Ttrthankars are 
carved upon it, with inscriptions that supply the names of 
the villages by which the different figures were carved. This 
little temple is now dedicated to Subrahmanya, but is said to be 
oripnally Jaina ; it is probably of the lofh or i ith century, and 
if it had been completed it would have been one of the most 
perfect gems of the style. For some reason unexplained it was 
only blocked out, and the upper part only carved, when it was 
abandoned, and is now entirely forsaken.” From its details, it 
certainly is more modem than the Kailds — how much we cannot 
yet say with certainty. 


1 <Bombey Gazetteer,’ vol. i. pt ii. 
p. 376. 

Several photographs of it are in the 
India office collecnon. 

* In the same rode is excavated a cave 


temple dedicated to Ganem or Pillaytr 
with a pradakshina passage round the 
shrine. — * Cave Temples of India,’ 
p. 159: 'Indian Antiquary,’ voL ii. 
p. aoa. 
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The temples distinctively Jaina in the DhSrwSr districts are 
not now numerous, yet there are sufficient remains at Belgaum, 
Pattadakal, Aihole,’ and at Anntgeri, Dambal, Lakkundi, and 
other places, to prove that Jainism was at one time very 
influential. Those at Pattadakal and Aihole have been briefly 
noticed above (vol. i., pp. 319, 356). It has been supposed that 
it was probably owing to a succession of able Digambara Jaina 
teachers, in this Kanarese country, during the 8th and 9th 
centuries, and who were favoured by the RSfshtrakflta kings 
of MSlkhed, that Buddhism waned in these disMcts, and finally 
disappeared. Respecting the temples, we learn that those at 
Anntgeri — probably erected in the loth century — with others 
in Mysore, were burnt by RAjendradeva CholA aliout the middle 
of the I ith century, and were restored by a local governor about 
107a 

One of the most entire of the Jaina Temples is at Lakkundi, 
a villi^ about 7 miles east-south-east from Gadag, in DhArwAr 
district* From the plan. Woodcut Na 276, it will be seen that 
it is not large. Though somewhat severe for a Chalukyan 
temple, it is exceedingly well proportioned. The rikhara, as 
seen in the photc^aph, Plate XIX., is entire and presents 
ffie appearance of a Dra^dian work, and the head of the 


r * AidueoloEiad Sntv^ of Weitcni nateriate baiiw eaniad off fMr boOdiiia 
Indiai BelMam and Kaladgi,* pp. 1-5, ' paipoaca; and in the end of 1897 tha 
is-13, s^ain, 35 and 37, wheie deacrip- ata te m c nt «aa lepcatcd la the 'Rofiicd 
tioBS and pliuia of tbe templei at tboa LiHa of Antiqnanan RcaMlna in Bombqr 

ptaoaa an i^ven. Fnaidcacp.* The Jaina tampic hai afam 

* In iSSiS it «aa aotad that all tha been n-ooenpied| tha olhan an now 
tanaplaahanwenhaingnpidlpdaalnTad hainc locAad aftsr hp tha Aidwolegfeal 
hp tnaa on thair tooft, and bp the Snntp. 
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^lls is treated in a way suggesting 
direct descent from the Mftmallapuram 
pagodas. To provide an upper shrine, 
which is a feature in most of the larger 
J aina temples, the first storey of the tower 
h^ to be made a distinct feature, and 
with a projecting front or entrance. This 
temple has an outer open hallormandapa, 
having extensions on each side, with an 
inner hall about 20^ ft. square inside, and 
a door on the south side as well as 
the entrance from the open mandap. 
It is difficult from a photograph alone 
to fix its age, but probably it belongs 
to the earlier half or middle of the 
loth century. 

PAlitAnA. 

n l^l The grouping together of their 
U 11 temples into what may be called “ Cities 
■''HI of Temples ” is a peculiarity which the 
Jains have practised to a greater extent 
than the followers of any other religion 
in India. The Buddhists grouped ffieir 
stfipas and vih&ras near and around 
976. Lakkundi jaina Temple, sacred spots, as at S&ncht, Af ftnilcy^a, 
#«• 1 or in Pesh&war, and elsewhere: but tliey 

rom 1^ r . ns.) scattered, and each was supposed to 

have a special meaning, or to mark some sacred spot. The 
Hindfis also g^uped their temples, as at Bhuvaneswar or 
Benares, in great numbers together ; but in all cases, so far. 
as we know, because these were the centres of a population 
who believed in the gods to whom the temples were dedicated, 
and wanted them for the purposes of their worship. Neither 
of these religions, however, possess such a group of temples, 
for instance, as that at Satrunjaya, or P&li^ni->as it is usually 
called from the neighbouring town, in Gujar&t, about 35 miles 
from Gogh& and Bhaunagar, on its eastern coast (Woodcut 
No. 277). 

It is^ sacred to Rishabhan&th, the first of the twenty-four 
Jaina Ttrthankaras, and covers the two summits of the Satrun- 
jaya hill, each about 360 yards long, with the depression 
between them. They are grouped in sraarate enclosures called 
Tfiks, surrounded by high battlemented walls, each having at 
least one principal temple with varying numbers of smaller ones 


i: 
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around it. Nominally there are nine Tuks, but more correctly 



eleveQi and th^ numl^ of temples and small shrines number 


The Sacied Hill of 5atranjaya. near P&litAn&— looking south-west. 
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over five hundred.^ The number of images of the Tfrthan> 
karas in these temples is very great, and is constantly Mng 
augmented ; in 1889 the numb^ of separate imi^es counted was 
6449 exclusive of smaller ones on slal^ A few watchmen only 
remain during the night, at the gateways of the Tilks. The 
priests come up every morning and perform the daily services, 
and a few attendants keep the place clean, which they do with 
the most assiduous attention, or feed the sacred pigeons which 
are the sole denizens of the spot; but there are no human 
habitations, properly so called, within the walls. The pilgrim 
or the stranger ascends in the morning, and returns when he 
has performs his devotions or satisfied his curiosity. He must 
not eat or drink, or at least must not cook food, on the sacred 
hill, and he must not sleep there. It is a city of the gods, 
and meant for them only, and not intended for the use of 
mortals. 

Jaina temples and shrines are, of course, to be found in 
cities, and where there are a sufficient numter of votaries to 
support a temple, as in other religions ; but, beyond Uiis, the 
Jains seem, almost more than any sect, to have realised the 
idea that to build a temple, and to place images in it, was 
in itself a highly meritorious act, whilst they also share in the 
merits of its use by their co-religionists. Building a temple is 
with them a prayer in stone, which they conceive to be eminently 
duteous and likely to secure them benefits both here and here- 
after. 

It is in consequence of the Jains believing to a greater 
extent than the other Indian sects in the efficacy of temple- 
building as a means of salvation, that their architectural per- 
formances bear so much larger a proportion to their numbers 
than those of other religions. It may also be owing to the 
fact that nine out of ten, or ninety-nine in a hundred, of the 
Jaina temples are the gifts of single wealthy individuals of the 
middle classes, that these buildings generally are small and 
deficient in that grandeur of proportion that marks the build- 
ings undertaken by royal command or belonging to important 
or^nised communities. It may, however, be also owing to 
this that their buildings are more elaborately finished than those 
of more national importance. When a wealthy individual of 
the class who build these temples desires to spend his money 
on such an object, he is much more likely to feel pleasure 


* The official iaventoiy, kept ia the 
Bhandar or tieaaniy, mve the number 
of ahrinea in 1868 aa five hundred and 
thirteen. A tranalation of thia document 
waa given in the ' Liata of Antiquarian 


Remaina in the Bombay Freaidenev,' etc. 
(1885), pp. 188. 193-313 ; but in the end 
edition (1897) ita mtor has employed a 
difleient anugement of the temples. 
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in elaboratiC detail and exquisite finish than on great purity 
or grandeur of conception. 

Ail these peculiarities are found in a more marked d^ree 
at P&lit&n& than at almost any other known place, and, fortun- 
ately for the student of the style, extending over a considerable 
period of time. Some of the temples may be as old as the iith 
century, but the Moslim invaders of 14th and 15th centuries 
made sad havoc of all the older shrines, and we have only 
fragments of a few of them.^ In the latter half of the 16th 
century, however, the Jains obtained tolerance and security, 
and forthwith began to rebuild their old fanes. From 1500 
they are spread pretty evenly over all the intervening period 
down to the present date. But the largest number and some 
of the most important were erected within the last seventy 
years, or within the memory of living men. Fortunately, too, 
these modem examples by no means disgrace the age in which 
they are built Their sculptures are inferior, and some of their 
details are deficient in meaning and expression; but, on the 
whole, they are equal, or nearly so, to the average examples 
of earlier ages. It is this that makes 5 atrunjaya one of the 
most interesting places that can be named for the philosophical 
student of architectural art, inasmuch as he can there see the 
various processes by which cathedrals were produced in the 
Middle Ages, carried on on a larger scale than almost anywhere 
else, and in a more natural manner. It is by watching the 
methods still followed in designing buildings in that remote 
locality that we become aware how it is that the uncultivated 
Hindi! can rise in architecture to a degree of originality and 
perfection which has not been attained in Europe since the 
Middle Ages, but which might easily be recovered by following 
the same processes. 

Among the Satrunjaya temples there b every variety of 
form and structure, and a monograph on this group, fully 
illustrated, would of great architectural, antiquarian, and 
mythological interest* The chief temple is that dedicated to 
Mulantyak .Srt Adtrwar or Rishabhanath, near the west end 
of the Tfik occupying the southern ridge. It is described 
in an inscription at the entrance as “ the seventh restoration ’ 
of the temple, carried out in 1530 by Karmasimha, minister to 
Ratnasimha of Chitor. This " restoration ” apparently consisted 

Uuncd foTcmwing dcMmeiiaa aiiMiic 
the Atroiij^ tfwples in a fevd betwfca 
them and tM Tinacidilia Tainan 
* The AMmaji tcmiiMi watt an- 
Tcjwd hgr Mr. Cootas ao«a jicanato; 
bat the tesolta ate not jKt pohudicd. 


* The Chondiya or Lampdka sect 
(fimnded in 1451)* refine to vonhip 
inagee, nor allw theai or Mctnica in 
their UpfiiD^as or placet or wonhip, 
thoagh they rercie' di^inat.— ' Oriental 
Chriitian Spectator,’ 1835, p. 095. They 
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in the rebuilding of an old temple dating from about A.D. 960, 
a new colossal im^e, and the building of the gateway in which 
is the shrine of Pundarlka.^ The great temple' is an imposing 
two storied building with a lofty spire, and with its base 
surrounded by many small shrines. ' Within, besides the great 
marble image of RisbaUia, there are literally hundreds of others 
of' all sizes ; * and, as at Rdnpur and elsewhere, there are 
miniature Muhammadan qiblas set up outside as a protection 
against Moslim iconoclasts. The area in .front of this is flanked 
by two considerable temples on each side — that on the north-east 
bmng an elegant two-storeyed temple of the peculiar Jaina form 
known as a Chaumukh or four-faced temple. This one has, in the 
central hall, a quadruple image of S&ntin&th — the i6th Jina or 
Ttrthankara : the images are placed so as to appear as one block, 
a similar figure facing tbe four entrances. 

Round the great temple are others of many sorts: some 
containing samosaranas * or Chaumukhs, as they are termed ; 
others “pidukft ** or footprints of Adt,rwar, and one of the latter 
shrines, erected in marble by Karmajih or Karmasimha in 1 530, 


is under a R&3rana tree,* the scion of that under which Rishabha 

f is said to have ' ttained moksha or 
deliverance. 

The largest temple in the Kharatara- 
vast Tuk, which occupies much of the 
north ridge, is a Chaumukh temple of 
Adin&th, erected in .1618, by Setthi 
Devarij, a banker of Ahmad&b&d and his 
familjr— of whom his sons Somajt- and 
Dflpajt were Sanghapatis or leaders of the 
^reat pilgrimage at its consecration. It 
is of two storeys, and has a well-pro- 
portioned .rikhara, 96 ft. in height, and as 
shown in the plan (Woodcut Na 278) 
consists of a mandap on the east 31 ft. 
078. Plan of 2 in. square with twelve pillars forming 

, Temi^at Atratenu an inner square on which rests' the dome 
(Pro mia ^ £".f?****'* 21 it. 6 in. across, and the shrine beyond 
it, is 23 ft. square with entries on all sides. 
In tile centre of this is the great quadruple image of Adinftth, 


978. Plan of Chaumukh 
Temple at Satrunjaya. 
(Fh>m a Plan by the sditor.) 
Scale 50 fk. to z in. 


' ' Epigraphia Indica,’ voL ii. p. 35. 
Pundaifka was the diief of Ridiabha:i 
diadplesy andhMaahiuie at the entnuioe 
of this Ttrtbaidutf*s temii^ 

* Among thoae in the duine on the 
imper floor are imaget of the iaaoiiiite 
or lflabfllakalMi£ of Oautama* 


svimi ; and in other temples are images 
also of GaneiEs Sarasvatt and other Hindfl 
divinities. 

* Gujaritt— Samosan ; p. 34 iMte. 

* The Mimusops hciandria of Ros- 
bmh ; Hemachandra and othem specify 
the Yata or Banyan as fUshahha’s Bo-tree, 
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placed on a marble throne about 1 1 ft. square with pillars at the 
corners. The west half of the shrine is surrounded by a verandah, 
the pillars of which are very richly carved, having on their 
capitals musicians and dancing figures. The upper storey has 
elegant projecting balcony windows, and is reached by a stair 
on the north side of the temple. At the principal entrance 
are two very small shrines — on the right of Gaumukh Yaksha, 
and on the left of Chakrervart Yakshint — the two spirits 
supposed to attend this Tirthankara. 

A type of temple, unique in its arrangement, of which there 
are two examples here, may be noted. In the small enclosure 
called the Nandl.rvara-dvtpa 
TQk, on the south side of the 
northern ridge is the first of 
these. It was erected by the 
Nagar .Seth of Ahmad4b&d in 
1840, and as the plan (Wood- 
cut No. 279) shows, it is a 
square of a^ut 32 ft. with 
verandahs about 5 ft. wide 
attached to each side. . The 
floor is divided by twelve piers 
into nine smaller squares, and 
the domes of the roof are 
supported by arches between 
these piers. The walls of the 
verandahs and inner square 
are of perforated stonework, 
and it has entrances from all 



four sides — ^the principalbeing 379. PUnofNandbvm-dvlpaTem[d« 
on the west. Of the nine 
smaller squares intoVhich the 

interior is divided, the five inner forming a cross are occupied by 
pyramidal jikharas with recesses on their four sides for marble 
images of the Tfrthankaras. Hence they go under the general 
name of Chaumukhs. In the central square is the largest 


of these spires, and in the centre of each of the four arms 
of the cross is one of secondary size, with smaller ones on 
each side of it and pairs in contact in the comers. Thus 
they number fiffy-three in all. The five larger Chaumukhs 
represent mythological mounts: the huge centru one represents 
.Satrunjaya itselC On Ae west of it, towards the main entrance, 
is Ashtftpada, on which' Adirwar or Rishabha is said to have 
obtained moksha or complete emancijration ; in the nbrtl^.rauare 
is Meru-^hara ; in die south one tShmeta-^hara ; and in the 
east is a ^mosan or Samosarana — a term we shall meet with 
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again. The temple is thus a shrine of “High Places.” The 
other temple — almost a copy of it — ^was erected in the Vimalavast 
TQk, some thirty-five years later. 

The Motir&h Tuk, which occupies the east end of the 
depression between the ridges of the summit, measures about 
230 ft. by 224 ft. surrounded by a lofty wall with round towers 
at the corners. It appears on the front part of the photograph, 
in Woodcut No. 277. This great square, besides the central 
temple, dedicated to Adin&th, and measuring over all 81 ft. by 
67 fb 6 in., contains also some fifteen other temples — ^some of 
respectable dimensions. The whole is surrounded by a bhamti 
or cloister of more than a hundred small shrines along the 
enclosing walls. This great TOk was constructed in 1836, at the 
expense of Setthi MotLrih Amichand, a wealthy banker and 
merchant of Bombay, and of his family relations.^ In such 
examples as these we see the work that native craftsmen still 
execute when left to themselves. Unfortunately the exterior of 
the temple has been painted, in late years, in an exceedingly 
vulgar style.* 

GirnAr. 

The hill of Girn&r, in the south of the K&thi&w&r peninsula 
of Gujar&t, not far from Jun&gadh, is another ttrtha of the Jains, 
as sacred, but somehow not so fashionable in modem times as 
that at Pilit&n&. It wants, consequently, that bewildering 
magnificence arising from the number and variety of buildings 
of all ages that crowd that temple city. Besides this, the 
temples themselves at Gim&r lose much of their apparent size 
from being perched on the brow of a hill rising 3,500 ft. above the 
level of the sea, composed of granite rocks strewn about in 
picturesque confusion. The hill is regarded by the Jains as 
sacred to Nemin&th, the 22nd of their Ttrthankaras, and who 
is represented as the cousin of the Hindfi Krishna. 

Although we have a ' Gimftr Mih&tmyam ’ as a portion of the 
.Satrunjaya M&hAtmyam,' to retail fables and falsify dates, we 
have at Gim&r inscriptions which prove that in ancient times 
it must have been a place of great importance. On a rock 
outside the town at its foot, called par excellence Junftgadh — the 

* * The Temples of .Shtranjaya,’ pp. as, and the tenets of the Jains will be found 
33, and photoi^ph plates 15, and 35>28. in Bauer’s * Indian Sett of the Jainas ’ 

* For a more detailed account of (English translation), London, 1903. 
Shtrunjaya, the reader may refer to * An abridged version of the ‘ 5 ht* 

' Tte Temples of j’atrunjuia' (Bombay, runjaya Mihitmyam,’ is given in 'Indian 
1869), introduction— of which the teat Antiquaiy,’ voL mu. pp. S 39 r 35 t and 
was partly Teprinted at Ahmadftbtd, 388 > 3 o 8 . The Gimtr or Raivata Mthft- 
1878 ; and partly in ' Indian Antiquary,’ tmyam forms sections 10 to I 3 (pp. 388- 
voL ii. pp. 354-357. The early history 303) of that work. 
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Old Fort — Asoka, B.C 250^ carved a copy of his celebrated 
edicts.^ On the same rock about A.D. 150, Rudrad&man, the 
Kshatrapa king of Saurishtra, carved an inscription, in which 
he boasted of his victories over the 5 fttakarni, king of the 
Dekhan, and recorded his having repaired the bridge built by 
the Maurya Aroka and restored the Sudarrana lake.* The 
embankment of the lake agmn burst and carried away the bridge, 
but was again repaired by Skands^pta, the last of the great 
Guptas, in the year A.O. 457, and an inscription on the same rock 
also records this event* 

A place where three such kings thought it worth while to 
record their deeds or proclaim their laws must, one would think, 
have been an important city or place at that time; but what 
is so characteristic of India occurs here as elsewhere. Few 
material remains are found to testify to the fact Full four 
centuries of Moslim rule have obliterated most of the traces of 
antiquity. Still in the east of the town is a group of very early 
caves, but the quariy opened close behind them has probably 
destroyed numbers of them. None of them are large, but they 
are of primitive forms and the carving quite archaic, whilst a 
fn^ment of a Kshatrapa inscription of about A.D. 185 found 
among them in 1874, indicates that thty belonged to the Jains.* 
There is also an excavated hall and cell near the north wall of 
the town, with two pillars in front, and other two inside that have 
had richly carved bases and capitals. And in the (Jparkot 
or old citadel a complicated and very interesting rock-excavation 
was discovered about thirty-five ^ears ago, the most striking 
feature of which was the extraordinary richness of the carving 
on the bases and capitals of the pillars in the lower stor^; 
nothing could exceed the elaboration of the carving on the basM 
of these. There is no trace of distinctively Buddhist symbolism 
here, and like the others, they were probably of Jaina origin.' 

At the foot of Mount Gim&r a stfipa was excavated in 
1889, but no inscription was found with the relics to indicate 
whether it was Jaina or early Buddhist* When Hiuen Tsiang 
visited the province, about A.D. 640; he sa}rs there were fifty 
monasteries here, mostly belonging to the Sthavira school of 
the Mahfty&na teaching; and one monasb^ he says was 
on the top of Gim&r with cells and galleries excavated in 

^SeesMA, voL L p. sSimW. **AidMeotogidd Somr of Western 

Antiqneiy,’ eoL eiL pp. ladk,' vol. iL pp. I39>14I, aad pletee 
a 57 £; < AtduMlogleelSiinrqrofWceteni i 6 >aa 

India,’ eoL iL m laS-ijo. * UU. pp. 141*144, sad pMee S144. 

'Fleet, ‘Grate. Ineolplkas,' PP* ■ "Jonmal of the Aaiatfc Sodeqr of 
Sd*d 5 1'JoraMf Bomber B.AriatSoe.,' Bcn^’ vd. In. p. 18. 
voL vriii. pp, 47.55. 
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the rock.^ It is doubtful if any trace of these is now known 
to exist 

The principal group of temples at Gimir, some sixteen in 
number, is situated on a ledge about 600 ft below the summit, 
and still consequently nearly 3,000 ft. above the level of the sea. 



280. Temple of Nemiii&th, Gimftr. (From a Plan by J. Burgess.) Scale 50 ft. to i in. 

The largest, possibly also the oldest of these, is that of Neminilth 
(Woodcut No. 280). An inscription upon it records that it was 
repaired in A.D. 1278, and unfortilhately a subsequent restorer 
has laid his heavy hand upon it, so that it is difficult now to 
realise what its original appearance may have been. This 
unfortunately is only too often the case with Jaina temples. If 
HindA temple or Muhammadan mosque is once desecrated and 


' Be;il, * lluildhisl Records/ vol. ii. p. 269. 
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goes to decay, no one ever after repairs it, but its materials are 
ruthlessly employed to build a new temple or mosque according 
to the latest fashion of the day. With the Jains it is otherwise. 
If a man is not rich enough to build a new fane, he may at least 
be able to restore an old one, and the act with them seems 
equally meritorious, as it usually is considered to be with us ; 
but the way they set about it generally consists in covering up 
the whole of the outside with a thick coating of chunam, filling 
up and hiding all the details, and leaving only the outline. The 
interior is generally adorned with repeated coats of whitewash, 
as destructive to artistic effect, but not quite so irreparable. 

The plan and the outline are generally, however, left as they 
were ori^nally erected, and that is probably the case with the 
temple of Nemin&th. It stands in a courtyard measuring 195 ft. 
by 130 ft over all externally. 

Around the courtyard are arranged some seventy cells with 
a covered and enclosed passage in front of them, and each of 
these contains a cross-legged seated figure of one of the 
Ttrthankaras, and generally with a bas-relief or picture represent- 
ing Yakshas or spirit attendants. But for the fall of the rock 
there would have been nine or ten more cells, and indeed 
this repetition of the images of saints, like the multiplication 
of temples, seems to have been the great aim of the Jaina 
architects. As we may see in a Hindfi temple at Pramb&nan 
in Java, there were 236 small temples or cells surrounding 
the great one, and there, as here, each of them was intended to 
contain a similar image of one of the objects of worship. 

Nearer the entrance than the Jemple of Nemin&th is a triple 
one erected by the brothers Tejahpftla and Vastup&la,^ who also 
erected one of the principal temples on Abfi. From inscriptions 
upon its walls it seems to have been erected in A.D 123a The 
plan is that of three shrines joined to one hall, an arrangement 
not unfrequently found in the south, but occasionally also in the 
north, and which is capable of great variety of effect, and 
of light and shade to a greater extent than plainer forms. In 
this instance there is an image of Mallinftth, the 19th Ttrthankara, 
in the central cell, but the lateral rooms each contain a remark- 
able solid pile of masoniy called a Samosarana — ^that on the 
north side named Meru or Sumeru — a fabled mountain of the 
Jains and Hindds— having a square base (Woodcut No. 281) ; 
that on the south, called Samet 5ikhara — P&rasn&th, in Bengal 
— ^with a nearly circular base. Each rises in four tiers of 
diminishing width, nearly to the roof, and is surmounted by 


‘ The iascriptions ascribe the temple to Vutnpdia only, as “the elder tirotlier 
ofT^ahpola.’' 
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a small square canopy over the images.* From this it would 
appear that with the Jains, the Mounts Girnftr, 5 atrunjaya, Abfi, 



a8x. Plan of Temple of Vastup&la. (From a Plan by J. Burgess.) Scale 50 ft. to x in. 

etc., were not only holy^ places, but holy things, and that with 
them— as with the Syrians — the worship of high places was 
really a part of their religion. 

Some of the other temples at Gim&r are interesting from 
their history, and remarkable from fragments of an ancient 
date that have survived' the too constant repairs ; but without 
illustrating them it would only be tedious to recapitulate their 
names, or to attempt to describe by words objects which only 
the practised eye of the Indian antiquary can appreciate. Forty 
miles south from the hill, however, on the sea-shore, stands 
the 5aiva temple of Somn&th, historically perhaps the most 
celebrated in India, from, the campaign which Mahmdd of 
Ghaznt undertook for its destruction in 1025, and the momentous 
results that campa^ had eventually on the fate of India. 

As will be seen from the annexed plan (Woodcut No. 282) 
the temple itself never could have been remarkable for its 


^ These are the forms in whidi stCipas 
are now represented by the Jains. — 
* Archaeological Survey of Western India,* 
vol. ii. p. 170, and plates 33, 34. The 
Gujarftti Samosan and Prakrit Sa$na^ 
sarana, Professor Barnett informs me, 
are represented in Sanskrit by Sama^ 
vasaraua — “ session ” or “ assize,*’ and in 


popular la^uage indicates a ** meeting 
place.” — Cunningham, * ArchasolpgiM 
Reports,* vol. xi. pp. 170 - xyx. 7rhe 
Samavasarana proper, commemorates 
the Ttrthankara^s first sermon, and is 
thus analogous to Buddha’s “ turaiim the 
wheel of the law,” in the Deer FSrk at 
Benares. 
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dimensions, probably it never exceeded about 130 ft over all, 
but the dome of itesmandapa, which measures 33 ft across, is 
as large as any we know of its age. From the accounts, 
however, which we have of the si^^ it is evident that it 
was enclosed like the temple of 
Neminith (Woodcut No. 280) in a 
courtyard, and that may have been 
of surpassing magnificence. Though 
very similar in plan, it is nearly twice 
the dimensions of Aat of Neminftth, 
and if its court wu proportionately 
large, it may really have justified all 
that has oMn said 
splendour. From what fragments 
of sculptured decorations remain, 
they, too, must have been of g^reat 
beauty, quite equal to an}rthing we 
know of this class, or of their age. 

It has been questioned, however, 
whether what we now see are. 
fragments of the temple attacked 
by Mabmfid, and consequently 
whether th^r belong to the loth 
or even the 9th century, or whether 
they may be due to a restoration 
which was effected in the lath. The temple was dedicated to 
Somervara — the moon-lord — a name of Siva, who, as Ibn Astr 
states, was represented by a lingam.^ As the story is now 
told, after Mahmfid's departure it was restored by Bhtmadeva 
of Anhilw&ra Fattan, who reigned 1021-1073, and adorned by 
Siddhar&ja, 1093- 1143, >"<1 lastly complete, if not rebuilt, 
by Kumftrai^la in 1168. Generally it is thought, and almost 
certainly quite correctly, that what we now sec belongs to 
the last-named king, who is credited \nth a complete restoration 
of it, and a state visit to celebrate its consecration. Though 
a Brahmanical temple, it illustrates the style employed by me 
Jains in Gujarftt in the lath century. The interior of the walls, 
too, show they are largely constructed of materials fipom 
an earlier fane. 



\ 2 . Plan of Temple at SomnAth. 
(From a Plan by J. Burge».) 
Scale 50 ft. to I in. 


^ Some of the ^Mb^w*—^*** 
represent the idol as haeiiig a bead with 
qreSf anpsi and a beUy. And after 
deseiifainff the destrnctlos of the jpeat 
Fenahta foes, on Ip mfg ** Aese 
were in the temple some tfionmniti of 
small iniafea» wroqght hi gold and slleer» 



dimensions. ** 


‘TerUitm* pol. L f t, *4. 
wfe mu s t . lemen w i er f however* that 
Fwtdila Uvad fin Md • liilf eantaiM 
■fter die mk vt SmOUk : Jba Jutifa 
eeeomt Jsi tte. beat«i-flir fit BUet^ 
* Hbtotr 01 In^* Tol. U. pp. 47eft 
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Mount AbC. 

It is hardly to be wondered at that Mount Abd, anciently 
Arbuda, was early fixed upon by the Hindfis and Jains as one 
of their sacred spots. Rising from the desert as abruptly as 
an island from the ocean, it presents on almost every side 
steep and rugged scarps some 4,000 ft. high, and the summit 
can best be approached by ravines cut into its sides. When 
the summit is reached, it opens out into one of the loveliest 
valleys imaginable, about 6 miles long by 2 or 3 miles at 
the widest, cut up everywhere by granite rocks of the most 
fantastic shapes, and the spaces between them covered with 
trees and luxuriant vegetation. The little Nakhi Talio, or 
Pearl Lake, is one of the loveliest gems of its class in all 
India, and a mile and a half from it, at Dilw&ra, the Jains selected 
a site for their Ttrtha, or sacred place of rendezvous. It cannot, 
however, be said that it has bran a favourite place of worship 
in recent times. Its distance and inaccessibility were probably 
the causes of this, and it consequently cannot rival either 
iTatrunjaya or Girnir in the extent of its buildings ; but during 
the age of Jaina supremacy it was adorned with several temples, 
two of which are unrivalled for certain qualities by any temples 
in India. They are built wholly of white marble, though no 
quarries of that material, except of inferior quality, are known to 
exist within 20 or 30 miles of the spot, and to transport and 
carry it up the hill to the site of these temples must have added 
immensely to the expense of the undertaking.^ 

The more modem of the two is usually ascribed to the 
same brothers, Tejahp&la and Vastup&la, whose names are 
associated with the triple temple at GirnAr (Woodcut No. 281) : 
the inscriptions, however, ascribe the erection and endowment 
to TejahpAla alone, in memory of his brother from whom it is 
also known as LQniga’s Vasati or temple. This, we learii from 
the inscription, was consecrated in 1230 A.D., and for minute 
delicacy of carving and beauty of detail stands almost unrivalled 
even in the land of patient and lavish labour. It is dedicated 
to Nemin&th, the 22nd Ttrthankara. 

The other, built by Vimala, a minister or governor under 
llhimadeva, in the year A.D. 1031,^ is simpler and bolder. 


^ It is supposed the material must all 
have been Drought from JUriwftv in the 
Bh&kar district to the south-east of AbA^ 
near the shrine of AmbA Bhawftnt. How 
so much material and in such laige 
blocks could have been carried up the 
mountain is difiienlt to conceive. 

* In an inscription recording, a repair 


of the temples in Samvat 1378, after 

* * they had bfeen damaged by Mlechchhas” 
(Moslims), it is stated^that Vimala, bw the 
blessing of Ambft, built the temple of 
AdindAa in Samvat, 1088 (A.n. 1031).— 
'Asiatic Researches.' vol. zvi. p. 313; 

* Epigiaphia Indica/ vol. iz. pp. 1481. 
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though still as elaborate as good taste would allow in any 
purely architectural object. Being one of the oldest as well as 
one of the most complete examples of a Jaina temple, its peculi- 
arities form a convenient 
introduction to the style, 
and among other things 
serve to illustrate how 
complete and perfect it 
had already become 
when we first meet with 
it in India. 

The annexed plan 
(Woodcut No. 283) will 
explain the general 
arrangements of the 
temple of Vimala, which, 
as will be observed, are 
similar to some we have 
already met, though of 
course varying consider- 
ably in extent and detail. 

The entrance is through 
a domed portico, facing 
which is a square build- 
ing supported by six 
pillars, and containing 
ten statues of elephants, 
each a single block of 
white marble, about* 4 ft. 
high. On each of them 
was seated a figure on 
a rich hauda behind the 
driver.^ These repre- 
sented Vimala and his 
family in procession to 
the temple ; but the 
figures have been de- 
sftoyed by Moslim 
zealots, and an equestrian 
statue of Vimala has been placed in the doorway, made of 
^ucco and painted in a style not deserving notice. Bdhind 
it, in the centre, is a 3aniosaran of three tiers as usual. 

The principal object here, as elsewhere, is a cell lighted 



Temple of Vimala, Mount AbO. 
^From a Plan Mr. H. Cousens.) 
Scale 50 ft. to X in. 


^ The names of nine of the riders are carved on their seats, six dated in A.D. 1149 
and three in iiSa 
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only from the door, containing a cross-legged seated figure 
of the Jina to whom the temple is dedicated, in this instance 
Rishabban8th or Adin&th. The cell, as in all other examples, 
terminates upwards in a jikhara, or pyramidal roof,^ which 
in these Abfl temples, however, are too low to be properly 
designated spires. To this, as in almost all instances, is 
attached a mandapa or closed hall, and in front of this a 
portico, generally of considerable extent, and in most examples 
surmounted by a dome resting on eight pillars, which forms 
indeed the distinguishing characteristic of the style, as well 
as its most beautiful feature. In this example the portico is 
composed of forty-eight free-standing pillars, which is by no 
means an unusual number; and the whole is enclosed in an 
oblong courtyard, 128 ft. by 75 ft. inside, surrounded by a 
double colonnade of smaller pillars, forming porticos to a 
range of cells, as usual fifty-two in number,* with some extra 
chapels at the south-west comer ; these enclose it on all sides, 
exactly as they do in Buddhist vih&ras. In this case, however, 
each cell, instead of being the residence of a monk, is occupied 
by one of those cross-legged images of Jinas which belong 
alike to Buddhism and Jainism, and between which the untaught 
find it difficult to distinguish. In the south-west corner of the 
court, on a slightly higher level, is a small early temple of 
Amb8 * which is somewhat out of alignment with the rest, and 
has apparently fixed the limit of the enclosure; there is also 
a suspicion that the central shrine, built of stone — not marble 
— may be of earlier date than the iith century.^ 

In other religions there may be a great number of separate 
similar chapels attached to one building, but in no other would 
fifty-two be found, as in this example, or that surrounding 
the temple of Nemindth at Girn&r (Woodcut No. 280), each 
containing an image of a Ttrthankara, and all so nearly identical 
as to be almost undistinguishable. With the Jains it seems to 
be thought the most important point that the Jinas or saints 
are honoured by the number of their images, and that each 
principal image should be provided with a separate abode. In 
other -examples, however, it is only a separate niche. On some 
Jaina monuments the images of the Ttrthankaras are repeated 


^ See aiUe^ vol. i. p. 322. 

^ * Archaeological Survey of Western 
India,’ vol. ix. pp. 99, 100. 

* Ambft is a name of Durgft, and also 
of the Yakshint or familiar dm of Nemi- 
ndtha, the 22nd Ttrthankara, to whom 
Tejah^la’s temple is dedicated. A 
lam bladr ima^ of Neminftth in an 
adjmning shrine might suggest that 


this temple was first dedicated to that 
Jina. Ambk figures largely in Jaina 
mythology; and her Hindfi temple at 
AmbAjt, 15 miles north-east from Ddntil, 
is visited by crowds of Jaina pilgrims..' 

^ Manv of the short insmj^ons on 
the cell doors and the images in them are 
dated a centnry later than the erection 
by Vimala. 
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hundreds, it may almost be said a thousand times over, all the 
images alike, and the niches arranged in rows beside and above 
each other, like pigeon-holes in a dovecote. 



Externally the temple is perfectly plain, andJhere is nothing 
to indicate the magnificence within, except the spire of the 
cell peeping, oyer. the plain wall, though even this is the most 
insignifictuht 'peit of t^e section. The external porch, too, 
is insignificant, so that one is totalfy unprepared for the 
splendouf 'df the irtteriW;' ' 
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The woodcut (No. 284) will give some idea of the arrange- 
ment of the porch, but it would require a far more extensive 
and elaborate drawing to convey a correct impression of its 
extreme beauty of detail and diversity of design. The great 
pillars, as will be seen, are of the same height as those of 
the smaller external porticos ; and like them they finish with 
the usual bracket-capital of the East; upon this an upper 
dwarf column or attic, if it may be so called, is placed to 
give them additional height, and on these upper columns rest 
the great beams or architraves which support the dome, the 
springing of which is shown in woodcut No. 284 (ante, p. 39) ; 
as, however, the bearing is long, the weight is relieved, at 
least in appearance, by the curious angular strut or truss of 
white marble, mentioned above (vol. i. p. 315), which, springing 
from the lower capital, seems to support the middle of the beam. 

That this last feature is derived from some wooden or 
carpentty original, can scarcely be doubted ; but in what manner 
it was first introduced into masonry construction is unknown : 
probably it might be discovered by a careful examination of 
the buildings in this neighbourhood.^ It continues as an 
architectural feature down to the present day, but gradually 
becoming more and more attenuated, till at last, except in one 
example at Delhi, to be mentioned hereafter, it loses all its 
constructive significance as a supporting member, and dwindles 
into a mere ornament. 

The marble dome in this temple is of great beauty from its 
very rich carving, which may be judged of to some extent from 
the photograph, Plate XX. It differs in minor details from 
that in Tejahp&la’s temple (Woodcut No. 286), though the 
general design is the same, and the description of the latter, 
given below, will apply to this. In the roofs of the corridors of 
this temple also there is a series of carvinn ^f most complicated 
ornamental designs that are quite unrivalled anywhere else. 

In Tejahp&la’s temple, which stands to the nmth-east of 
the preceding, the procession of the founder’s family occupies the 
place of the cells in the east end of the enclosure behind the 
shrine.* '^is corridor is separated from the court by a pierced 
screen of open tracery: a little rude and heavy, it must be 
confessed, but still a fine work of its kind. Behind it, in 
the centre, is an elaborately carved Chaumukh, with five 

^ In the temple of V&dipara-P&rjwa- wood. Jaina temples with carved wood 
nftth, at Anahilawada, built in I<p4, fa^es and interiors are generally met 
we have an example of a temple of which with in the larger cities, 
the whole interior (illustrated in * Archseo- * * Amitecture and Scenery in Gujarat 

logical Survey of Western India/ vol. ix. and Rajputana/ p. i6. 
p. 49 and plates 4« 20 and 21) is carved in 
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elephants on each side of very excellent workmanship, and 
with rich trappings sculptured with the most exquisite precision. 
The Moslim has, however, carried off or destroyed their riders.* 

The temple is entered on the south-west, from the court 
between it and Vimala’s by a stair at the south of the enclosure. 
The plan is in imita- 
tion of the older 
temple, from which it 
differs but little in size, 
measuring over all 
about 155 ft. by 92 ft. 

(Woodcut No. 285). 

The pillars support- 
ing the porch are 
somewhat taller and 
of eight different 
types, as may be 
noted in the photo- 
graph (Plate XX). 

On the other hand, 
in Vimala’s the 
general style of the 
nth century is ad- 
hered to through- 
out ; the dome of 
the portico is slightly 
less in diameter than 
in the former, but 
quite rivalling it in 
elaboration of detail 
and beauty of design. 

On the octagon 
'formed by the 
massive architraves across the heads of the pillars rest3 the dome 
(Woodcut No. 286). In both temples a single block in the 
angles of the octagon suffices to intrMuce the circle. Above the 
second row of ornaments sixteen bracket pedestals are intro- 
duced supporting statues, and in the centre is a pendant of the 
most exquisite brauty; the whole is in white marble, and 
fiiiished with a delicacv.of detail and appropriateness of cuma- 
nqent which is probably unsurpased by any similar example 
to be found anywhere ‘dse. Those inftoduced the Gomic 
architects in Henry VIL's chapel at Westininster, or at Oxford, 
are coarse and <dumsy in comparison. It is difficult, hy. any 

* ' Fictnreiqne Illottrstions of Indiui Archi^ore,' p. 40 ; Tod’s ' Travels is 
Weatem India,' p|i. 106-109, **>• 
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means of illustration, to convey a correct idea of the extreme 
beauty and delicacy of these pendant ornaments, but the 
illustrations on Plate XXL and woodcut No. a86 from photo- 
graphs will explain their form, even if it cannot reflect their 



286. Pendant in Donic*of 'reji\li{>dhi's Temple at Abu. (From a Photograph.) 


beauty. In each of them there are placed, on brackets round 
the circumference, sixteen four -armed female figures called 
Vidyadevis — goddesses of knowledge.^ In the roofs of the 
corridors, also, the coffers are carved in the richest and most 
varied patterns. 

Over the doors of the cells or kulik&s are forty-six inscriptions 
recording their construction and grants for the worship of the 


1 BUhler, * Indian Sect of the Jainas,’ 
English translation, p. 65, For other 
analogous examples, see * Archaeological 
Survey of Western India,’ vol. ix. p. 49, 
and plates 20, xi, ; p. 85 and plate 58 ; 


p. 104 and plates 84, 86. Theengraverof 
the above woodcut (No. 286) has failed to 
realise that diese figures have four arms : 
otherwise it represents the roof quite 
accurately. 
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diflTerent Ttrthankaras they enshrine, chiefly by Tejahp&la and 
his relatives, and dated between a.d. 1230 and 1236.^ 

The other two temples here are — that of Adinatha, close to 
Tejahpaia’s on the south-east, of which the bhamti or sur- 
rounding enclosure of cells has been only partly completed ; 
the other is a great Chaumukh temple of Adinath, built in 
the middle of the 15th century — three storeys in height with 


287. 



Pillars at Chandr&vati. (FVom Tod’s * Western India;') 


open domed porticos on the four sides — that on the west 
being the principal, and having seventy^ix pillars. 

As before hinted, there never seems to have been any 
important town oh Mount Abfi. It was too inaccessible for 
that purpose; buta few fhiles to southward' on the plain 
are the remains of in extensive ciiyi Chandrftvati,* wh^ 

* *^ig»^iliia liiAca,’ vd. tHL {tp. 

»M} , 


■ Fofbet •Rte lliM,VvajU i: ; 
' TKMeb la WMeth 
th* lailwajr fiwa AamMlHiM 


RAjpatiiia wto making, the oontmcton 
dafep y adand caftcdaway,for cttlvtrua^ 
peiiiiMoit simy, the marble temhlea that 
mndncdfdCbaBdrtf^mlt^^AmhsB^ 
Sotvpy of Wi^erh India/ toU 98* 
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there are — or rather were, till about twenty-five years ago — 
extensive remains of,.Jaina and Hindfi temples of the same 
age and style as those on the mount, some of them probably 
more modem, but still all of the best age. The place, however, 
was destroyed at the time of the Muhammadan conquest in 
the middle of the 14th century, and has since remained wholly 
deserted. It has in consequence been used as a quarry by 
the neighbouring towns and villages, so that none of its buildings 
now remain. The fragment, however, preserved in Colonel 
Tod’s work and shown in Wo^cut No. 287, but now destroyed, 
may serve to illustrate the style in which thty were erected, but 
no two pillars were exactly alike; it would have required 
hundreds to represent their infinite variety of detail. 

PArasnAth. 

The highest point of the Bengal range of hills, south of 
R&jmahal, has characteristically bem appropriated by the Jains 
as one of their most favourite Ttrthas. Thty name it Pllrasn&th 
and Samet 5 ikhar, and no less than nineteen of their twenty- 
four Tlrthankaras are said to have died ther^ or rather " attained 
to Moksha” — ^blessedness — among others PArrwanflth, the last 
but one, and he consequently gave to the hill the name it now 
bears. 

Unfortunately, no photo^apher has yet visited the hill, nor 
any one who was able to discriminate between what was new 
and what old. Such accounts, however, as we have are by no 
means encouramng, and do not lead us to expect any very 
remarkable architectural remains. The temples on the hill are 
numerous, but they seem all modem, or at leut to have been 
so completely repaired in modem tima that tiidr more ancient 
features cannot now be discerned. Something ma^ also be due 
to the fact that Bei^l has never been essentially a Jaina 
country. The Pfila dynasty of Bengal seem to have remained 
Buddhist nearly to the Muhammadan conquest (Aj>. 1203), 
when they seem suddenly to have dropped that rdigion ana 
plunged headlong into the Vaishnava and .Saiva superstitions. 
Whether from this, or from some other cause'^we cannot now 
explain. Jainism does not seem to have taken root in Bengal. At 
the time that it, with Buddhism, took its rise in the 5th centuiy 
1).C. Bih&r was the intellectual and the political centre of India, 
and Buddhism long hdd its sway in the countty of its birth. 
Before; however. Jainism became politically important, the 
centre of power hsid gravitated towaw the West, and Jainism 
does not seem to have attained any great importance in toe 
country where it first appeared. Were it not for this, there 
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seems little doubt but that P&rasn&th would have been more 
important in their ^es than F&lit&n& or Gimir; but it is 
not so, and it consequently occupies only a very slight comer 
in an architectural history of India. 

Besides the effect the Jains sought to obtain by grouping 
their temples on hill-tops, the love of the picturesque, which 
they seem to have cultivated more than any other sect in India, 
led them to smk it in an exactly opposite direction. Some of 
their favourite Ttrihas are found in deep and secluded vallqrs. 
One at Mukhtagiri, for instance, near Gawilgarh, is situated in 
a deep well-wooded valley, traversed by a stream that breaks 
in its course into numerous picturesque waterfalls. 

Another example of this love of the picturesque is found 
at RAnpur, near SAdari, in GodwAr district of the Jodhpur 
territory. In a 
remote valley 
piercing the 
western flank of 
the ArAvalli or 
AdAbalA hills, 
there is a small 
group of temples, 
notperhaps so pic- 
turesquely situ- 
ated as those at 
Mukhtagiri, but 
of more interest 
architecturally, 
and situated in a 
spot evidently 
selected for its 
natural beauties. 

The principal 
temple here was 
erected during the 
reign of Kumbha- 
karna or Kumbha 



RAnA of MewAr.^ 
He seems to have 


Han of Temple at RAnpur near SAdari. 
(From a Plan by Mr. H. Couflena.) 
Scale zoo ft. to z in. 


been a liberal 


S itron of the Jains, and during his long and prosperous reign 
led his country with beautiful buildings, both dvfl and 
ecclesiastical. Amongst others was built this temple of RAnpur 


* AaiuGflptioo.aUte* that dM tmpia mw-bdlt tqr a Jaioa mwiiad Dhaiaafika 
ia A.O. i439.-7^BliaaBa^ XnaolpdoB^’ pih it4f* 
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in 1440, situated in a lonely and deserted glen, running into the 
western slope of the hills, below Kumb&’s favourite fort of 
Kumalmer. Notwithstanding former neglect, it is still nearly 
perfect, and is probably the most complicated and extensive 
Jaina temple in India, and the most complete for the ritual 
of the sect 

It is raised on a lofily basement and from the plan (Woodcut 
Na 288) it will be perceived that it is nearly a square, 198 ft 
by 205 ft, exclusive of the projections on each face. In the 



289. View in the Temple at Runpur. (From a Sketch by the Author.) 


centre stands the great shrine, open on the four sides and 
oi^pied by a quadruple image in white marble of Adin&th or 
Rishabha, the first Tfrthankara, the temple being one of the 
Chaumukh class. In the upper storqr is a similar during 
approached by doors opening from the terraced roofs of ^e 
buUding. Near the four angles of the court are four sinalle/ 
shrines, and around them, or on each side of them, are twenty 
domes, supported by about 420 columns ; four of diese domes 
or mandaps — ^the central ones of each group— are three stortys 
in height, and tower over the others ; and one— fadi^ tue 




PLATE XXU 



rAnpur chaumukh temple, general view of, from s.e. 
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principal entrance — is double, having a second dome over the 
inner, supported by the very unusual number of sixteen columns, 
and is 34 ft. in diameter, the others being only 2i| ft. Light is 
admitted to the building by four uncovered courts ^ at the sides 
of these domes, and forming the corners of a rectangle round 
the shrine 105 ft. from west to east by 95 ft across. Around 
this are twelve domes — three on each side — with the four 
smaller shrines already mentioned in the corners, and the 
whole is surrounded by a bhamti or range of cells for images, 
each of which has a pyramidal roof of its own. 

The internal effect of this forest of columns may be gathered 
from the view (Woodcut No. 289) taken across one of its courts ; 
but it is impossible that any view can reproduce the endless 
variety of perspective and the play of light and shade which 
results from the disposition of the pillars, and of the domes, and 
from the mode in which the light is introduced. A wonderful 
effect also results from the number of cells, most of them con* 
taining images of the Ttrthankaras, which everywhere meet the 
view. Besides the twelve under the larger jikharas there are 
eighty'Six cell shrines of varied form and size surrounding the 
interior, many of them connected by inside passages, and all 
their facades more or less adorned with sculpture. 

The general external effect of the R&npur temple may 
be judged of by the photograph, Plate XXII.; owing to its 
lofty basement, and the greater elevation of the principal 
domes, it gives a more favourable impression of a Jaina temple 
than is usually the case — the greatest defect of these buildings 
as architectural designs being the want of ornament on their 
exterior faces ; this, however, is more generally the case in 
the older than in the more modern temples. 

The immense number of parts in the building, and their 
general smallness, prevents its laying claim to anything like 
architectural grandeur ; but fh^ir variety, their beauty of detail 
— no two pillars in the whole Building being exactly alike— the 
grace with which they are arranged, the tasteful admixture of 
domes of different heights with flat ceilings, and the mode in 
which the light is introduced, combine to produce an excellent 
effect Indeed, I know of no other building in India, of the 
same class, that leaves so pleasing an impression, or affords so 


^ In the north-west court grows the 
Kiyidana or RAyana tree, sacred ta 
AdinAth, and a necessary adjunct of bis 
temple, whilst beneath it is a slab carved 
with his PAdttkA or footprints} represent- 
ing the spiritual authority of the 


TIrthankara. The two west courts are 
about ao ft. 1^ Xfk ft. and the two on 
the east about ao^ft. square, but with the 
inner comer of each cut off I7 a comer of 
the central platform. 
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many hints for the graceful arrangement of columns in an 
interior.* 

Besides its merits of design, its dimensions are by no means 
to be despised; it covers altogether about ^,000 sq. ft, or 
nearly as much as one of our ordinaiy medieval cathedrals, 
and, taking the basement into account, is nearly of equal bulk ; 
while in amount of labour and of sculptural decorations it far 
surpasses any. 

Another temple here is of marble, covered outside with 
sculpture, and contains a black stone image of P&rjwan8th. It 
is probably of about the same age as the lai^er one. 

GwAuar. 

The rock at Gwflliar is, and must always have been, one of 
the most remarkable high places in Central India, and seems, as 
such, early to have been appropriated by the Jains. Its position 
and its scarps, however, led to its being fortified, and, as one of 
the strongest places in India, it was attacked and taken by 
storm by Altamsh, the first Moslim Emperor of Delhi, in A.D. 
1232 ; and from that time till the fall of the Mughal empire it 
was held by the Muhammadans, or by Hindu kings subject to 
their suzerainty. Under these circumstances, we should hardly 
expect to find any extensive ancient HindQ remains in the 
place. The most striking part of the Jaina remains at Gw&liar 
are a series of caves or rock-cut sculptures that are excavated 
in the rock on all sides, and amount, when taken together, to 
hardly less than a hundred, great and small. They are, how- 
ever, very unlike the chaityas or vih&ras of the Buddhists, still 
less do they resemble the Jaina and Brahmanical caves, already 
mentioned or hereafter. Most of them are mere niches to 
contain statues, though some are cells that may have been 
originally intended for residences. One curious fact regarding 
them is, that, according to inscriptions, th^ were all excavated 
within the short period of about thirty-three years, between 
A.D. 1441 and 147^ Some of the figures are of colossal size ; 
one, for instance, is 57 ft. high, which is greater than any 
other in the north of India, though in the south tiiere are 
some which equal or compare with it, and, as free-standing 
figures, are expressive and more difficult to execute.* 


* ‘ Pictnrea^ne IlInstnitioDS of Ancient 
Aicbitectore in Hindu^m,’ p. 42, and 
* Aichitectnie and Seenety m Gnjarat 
and Rajpotana,’ pp. 19-23, and plates. 

* ForiUostrationsofGwdliarseeDr.G. 
Le Bon, *Les Monninents de I’lnde,* 


pa 93-98, and figs. 85-98; Sir L. Gtiflbi. 
* Famous Monuments of Ctatial India,’ 
pp. 60-80, and plates 39-46 .; and Work- 
man’s 'lliron^ Town and Jungle,’ 
pp. i8oir. 
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KuajurAho. 

Khajurftho, the ancient capital of the Chandellas, is situated 
44 miles east from Naugong, about 145 miles W.S.W. from 
AllahAb&d, and about 150 miles south*east from GwAliar. It 
is now a wretched deserted place, but has in and around it a 
group of some thirty temples, which are the most beautiful 
in form as well as ue most eluant in detail of any of the 
temples now standing in India.^ 

So far as can be made out from inscriptions,* as well as 
from their style, it appears that all these temples, with two 
unimportant exceptions, were executed nearly simultaneously 
and almost within the limits of the nth century; and, what 
is also curious, they seem to be nearly equally divided between 
the three religions. Roughly speaking, they are located in three 
groups, two consisting of HindQ temples — 5 aiva and Vaishnava 
intermixed — and one exclusively of Jaina temples. In each 
group there are one or more greater than the rest, and round 
some of them a few subordinate shrines are placed ; but most 
of them are independent temples. Among the .Saiva temples 
the principal is the Kandarya Mah&deva, of which a repre- 
sentation will be given further on; in the Vaishnava class it 
is the Chaturbhuja ;* and in the Jaina the P&rjwanAth: all 
three so like one another that it requires some familiarity 
with the photr^aphs to distinguish the temple of one religion 
from those of the others. It looks as if all had been built 1 ^ 
one prince, and by some arrangement that neither sect should 
surpass or be jealous of the other. Either from this, or from 
some cause we do not quite understand, we lose here tiiose 
peculiarities we usually assign to Jaina temples of this age. 
The vimftna or jikhara is more important than the porch. There 
are no courtyards with circumambient cells; no prominent 
domes, nor, in fact, anythii^ that distinguishes Jaina from 
Hindfi architecture. If not under the sway of a single prince, 
they must have been erected in an age of extreme toleration, 
and when any rivalry that existed must only have been among 
the architects in trying who could produce the most beauti^ 


^ Id the first half of last century they 
were much more numerous — many haying 
been removed for building material. 

* The inscriptions are translated in 
' Epigraphia Indica,’ voL i. pp. 121-162. 

’ £>metime8 called the lUmachandra 
or the Lakshmanji temple. A sketch 
map of the Khajurftho temples is given 
in Cunningham’s 'Sur^y Reports,^ vol. 


ii. plate 95. The temple he calls Jina- 
nfttna’s (No. 25), is that now known as 
^^jwanfith’s, whilst the temple of 
Adinftth he calls Pfirrwanftth’s. Plans 
of the Jinanfttha (PfirrwanAth) temple 
and of the Ganthai are given in ' Survey 
Reports/ vol. a. plate % and 'Journal 
of Asiade Society of Bengal/ vol. zlviii. 
at p. 294. 
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and most exquisitely adorned building. Altogether they may 
perhaps be more modern than the principal HindO shrines. 

The Jaina temples 
form a foirly compact 
group to the soutih-east 
of the others, and the 
largest and fine.st of 
them is the Pirrwanftth 
temple, which extends 
to about 62 ft. in length 
by half that in breadth. 
It has an outside porch 
on two advanced pil- 
lars with two square 
engaged ones by the 
sides of the entrance. 
Inside, the mandapa, 
about 22 ft by 17 ft., 
has four pillars, with 
respondent pilasters 
supporting the domed 
roof, constructed in the 
usual way by cusped 
recesses forming a re- 
markably beautiful 
design. Beyond the hall 
is the shrine, surrounded 
by a pradakshina 
passage. The outside 
walls are ornamented 
with numerous bands 
of mouldings and with 
three rows of statues, as 
is shown in the photo- 
graphic view, Plate 
XV III. (frontispiece). 
At the back or west 
end an outside shrine is 
attached, projecting 

hS re-occupied by the J^M^^ateut i86oVbut*it 

had been restored and altered at a much earlier date.^ 



390. Tenirie of Adinath^t Khajurtho. 
(From a Photograph.) 


‘ An inscription on the door jamb, in 
century, seems to 
be a copy from a grant made in a.d. qcc 
which may be about the date of the 


temple. But this doorway, Mr Cousens 
says, bears afigure of Vishnu on Garuda, 
and may have been taken from some 
Hindfi temple. 
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An illustration of one of the great Hindfl temples will be 
given further on, another view of one of the smaller Jaina 
temples, that of Adinith (Woodcut No. 290), will suffice to 
illustrate the style of art here employed. Its porch either never 
was added or has been removed and replaced in modem times 
by a brick abomination with pointed arches. This, however, 
hardly interferes with the temple itself. There is nothing 
probably in Hindd architecture that surpasses the richness of 
its tiiree-stor^ed base combined with the extreme el^ance of 
outline and delicate detail of the upper part. The sculptures on 
this temple, as Mr Cousens remarks, are chiefly devts, and on 
the dsana or seat for the image 
in the shrine a figure of Graruda 
is carved, whilst a small loose 
image of a Jina is placed upon 
it, and no distinctly Jaina im- 
age appears on the walls. All 
this points to its having been 
built as a Vaishnava temple and 
afterwards appropriated by the 
Jains.^ 

The two exceptional temples 
above alluded to are, first, one 
called the Chausath Jogint, or 
sixty-four female demons. It 
consists merely of a courtyard, 
measuring 102 ft. by 59^ ft. and 
surrounded by sixty-four small 
cells, with one larger in the back 
wall, each of which is surmounted 
by a small spire, as shown in the 
woodcut (No. 291). This is 
essentially like a Jaina arrange- 
ment (see Temple of NeminfLth, 
for instance — Woodcut No. 280, 
page 32); but there is only a 
resemblance. We know of at 
dedicated to these Jogints : one is at R&n!pur JhariSl in ‘the 
PAtna estate, to the south of Sambhalpur, also with sixty-five 
cells or recesses,* and another at Bherigh&t, 12 miles bdow Jaltol- 
pur, with eighty* one recesses for the sixty-four J<^nts and their 



291. Chausath Jogint. Khajur&ho. 

(From a Plan by Gen. Cunningham.) 
Scale 50 ft. to z in. 

least two Other old temples 


^ Photogr^hs of the Jaina temples are 
given in Sir L. Griffin’s ’ Famous Monu- 
ments of Central India,’ plates 48-51. 

* At this place there is a very remark- 
able and numerous serie.s of temples, 


unsurveyed as yet, among which is a 
circular Chausath Jogint temple, about 
56 ft. outside diameter. — * Indian Anti- 
quary,’ vol. vii. p. 20 ; ‘ Survey Reports,’ 
vol. xiii. pp. 132 ets$qq. and plates 13, 14. 
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congeners.^ Both of these are circular enclosures with the 
shrines ranged round the inside of the walls. The temple itself 
it is true has gone — if any central structure ever existed — ^but 
what we see is probably as old as the pth century, if not older.* 
The other exceptional building is one of totally different 
character, and is as remarkable for its extreme elegance, even 
at Khajurftho, as the other is for its rudeness. It is called 
Ghantai, either from the bells sculptured on its pillars, or for 
some other cause unknown. Unfortunate^, it is only a frag< 
ment — a skeleton without flesh — a few pillars of a douUe 
portico now standing alone without the walls that may once 
have enclosed them (Woodcut No. 292). 

From the form of several letters in an inscription, found 
near these ruins. General Cunningham was inclined to believe 
that this temple may belong to the 6th or yth century of our 
era ; and from finding a Buddhist statue and a short Buddhist 
inscription near them, he was at first inclined to assign them 
to that religion. Later he made excavations on the site and 
found some eleven figures apparently Digambara Jaina, and 
two distinctively Vaishnava. Hence he concluded that it must 
have been a Jaina temple.* The plan, too, of the building, so far 
as it can be made out, is unlike anything we know that is 
Buddhist, but very similar to many that certainly are Jaina.* 
Be this as it may, these pillars are singularly graceful in 
their form, and elegant in their details, but they do not belong 
to the early style to which they were at first ascribed. There 
are eight of these sandstone shafts, each 14 ft. 6 in. in height. 
These are arranged in two squares about 15 ft. apart, and 
between the two are some square pillars and a carved doorway, 
apparently the entrance to the mandap. On its lintel a four- 
armed goddess is carved, mounted on a Garuda, and a small 
nude male in each side niche: these could not have been 
prepared for a Jaina temple. Then the gpranite pilasters for the 
walls are of various lengths, several having one or more blocks 
added above or below to make up the proper heights, and 
pointing to a reconstruction.* If it ever were completed the 
temple would be in plan almost a copy of that* of P&rrwan&th 
noticed above, having a porch on the east and a mandapa 
21 ft. 6 in. wide, with the second group of four carved columns 

* ‘Satyejr Report*,’ voL ix. pp. 60-74, * Eor pbns of siinilar Jaina temples, 

and plates 19-15. enclosnie is 116 see 'Report on Be^m and Kalad^* 
ft. d»meter inside. plates a, 10, and 45. These, however, 

* It is built of granite, and its plan and are more modem than thfa one. 

the forms of its rikharas, induce me to * Le Bon, ' Let Monuments ctel’Inde,’ 
believe it to be exceptionally old. p. 79, fig. 64; ‘Jonmal of the Asiatic 

* 'Archaeological Survey Reports,' society of Bengal,* vol. xlviiL pt. i., 

vol. ii. p. 431, and vol. x. p. 16. p. 994. 
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supporting its roof, and extending to the two square pilasters 




The Ghantai, Kbajuraho. <I*rom a i’hotograpb. ) 


now at the west end, which would be on the front of 
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shrine. And the shrine itself with the pradakshina would 
occupy about 17 ft. to the west of these pilasters. 

At the south-west comer, near where the shrine would have 
been, li^ a life-sized figure of Adin&th, and from this, with the 
Jaina fibres excavated by General Cunningham, one of them 



293. Temple at Gyftraspur. (From a Photograph.) 


dated in A.D. 1085, we learn that, late in the nth century the 
Jains had the place in possession. But it is also plain that they 
were reconstructing it of materials from older HindA structures. 
And the absence of debris suggests that either the walls and 
great spire never were constructed or that, at a later date, the 
entire materials were carefully removed. How long before 
the nth century the eight sandstone pillars were first carved 
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we are left without evidence to determine; but there seems 
no reason for ascribing them to an earlier period than the 
commencement of the loth century, and possibly they may 
be of even somewhat later date. 

There seems very little doubt that more examples of this age 
and style exist in Rajputana and Central India. At Gy&raspur, 
24 miles north-east from BhilsS, and 140 miles south-west from 
this, there is a group of pillars arranged like these and like 
them deprived of their walls (Woodcut No. 293). In the 
Mukandwdra pass there is a third example, but of much 
earlier date.^ Was it that their walls were of burnt bricks 
or of small square stones which, being easily removed, were 
utilised ? My impression is, the latter was the case ; but 
be this as it may, these Gy&raspur pillars are possibly also 
the remains of a Jaina edifice, but of an age considerably 
more modem than the Ghantai. They can hardly under any 
circumstances be ascribed to an age anterior to the great 
revival in the lOth century, and may not improbably belong 
to the 1 2th century. In the same town of Gy&raspur is a very 
grand old temple apparently of about the same age as these 
pillars. But it has been so ruined and repaired, and almost 
rebuilt, that it is extremely difficult to say what the form or 
purpose of the original erection may have been. There is 
also a toran of great beauty in the village, probably of the 
iith century, and in fact throughout this region there are 
numberless remains which, if scientifically examined, would 
probably suffice to fill up some of the largest gaps in our history. 

At Bhangarh, for instance, in the south of the Alwar 
territory, there are some very beautiful temples in style 
resembling the Jaina.* One in that neighbourhood photo- 
graphed by Captain Impey, may belong to the loth or 
nth century, and is as beautiful as any of its class, either at 
Khajur&ho or elsewhere, and near it again is a colossal Jaina 
image, called Nan Gflngi, some 20 in height, which is 
apparently of the same age as the temples, and consequently 
anterior to any of the colossi at Gw&liar or in the south of 
India.* The Jain sect are numerous in Rajputana, and though 
some of their temples have long been n^lected and fallen 
into decay, some of them, being of the best age and un- 
restored, are of extreme interest to the investigator of Indian art. 

^ 'Picturesque Illustrations of Indian century, of great .beauty of detail: 
Architecture,' by the Author, plate 5. probably they ^00 are ^iuva. 

s These are probably ^hinu At ^ Impey, 'views in Delhi, Agra, and 
Nilkanth (old Rijor), also in the hills Rajpootana,’ London, 1865, frontispiece 
of the Tahla pamna of the same state, and plate 6a 
are some temples of about the loth 
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An important group of ancient temples is reported at Osia, 
a decayed town about 32 miles north of Jodhpur. Among them 
is a Jaina temple of considerable size, which an inscription 
indicates as having been founded originally in the latter part 
of the 8th century; and the Hindi! temples may belong to 
somewhere about the same period. A careful survey of them 
might be helpful in settling the age of other monuments by 
supplying fresh links in the chronometric scale. 

As before mentioned, the Buddhists, though employing 
circular roofs, and in all ^es building topes with domical 
forms externally, do not seem to have attempted an internal 
dome, in stone at least It is a feature of both Hindi! and Jaina 
architecture, and is specially prevalent among the northern Jains, 
though, why this particular sect should have adopted it, and why 
they should have persevered in using it through so long a period, 
are questions we are not yet in a position to answer. It was an 
essential feature in the architecture of the Moslims before they 



*94- Forch of HindA Temple at AmwA, new AjaniA. 

(From a Photograph by Major Gill.) 

came into India, and they consequently eagerly seized on the 
domes of Hindils and Jains when they first arrived there, and 
afterw»d$ from them worked out that domical style which is 
one of the most marked characteristics of their art in India. 
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Yet we must not forget that the Hindhs also have shown 
that they could, and did frequently employ the dome very 
successfully. Among examples of their use of it few are more 
pleasing than the little temple at Amw& or Amv&r, near Ajantfi 
(Woodcut No. 294); It is only a fragment The sanctuary 
with its spire are gone, only the portico remaining; and its roof 
externally is so ruined, that its design can with difficulty be made 
out Yet it stands so well on its stylobate, and the thirty small 
columns that support the roof externally are so well propor- 
tioned and so artistically arranged, as to leave little to be desired. 

The great feature of the interior is a dome 21 ft. in diameter, 
supported on twelve richly carved pillars, with eight smaller 
ones interspersed. Like all Indian domes, it is horizontal in 
construction, and consequently also in ornamentation, but as 
that is done here, it is as elr^ant or more so than the ribbed 
domes of western art. This one is plain in the centre, having 
no pendant — ^which, however, is one of the most marked and 
pleasing features of such domes, as may be gathered from 
the example in the temple of Vimala at Mount Abd (Wood- 
cut No. 284 and Plate XIX.). A larger and perhaps better 
example might be cited in the case of the great sun-temple at 
ModhetA in Gujar&t, when entire, but only the lower courses of 
its domes now remain.^ 

One of the most interesting Jaina monuments of the age 
is the tower, formerly known as Allata’s,* which still adorns 
the head of Chitor (Woodcut No. 295, next page), and is one 
probably of a great number of similar monuments that may at 
one time have existed. From their form, however, they are frail, 
and trees and human violence so easily overthrow them, that 
we ought not to wonder that so few remain. This one is a 
singularly elegant specimen of its class, about 75 ft. in height, 
and adorned with sculpture and mouldings from the base to 
the summit’ It stands on a basement 20 ft. square and 9 ft. 
high, with a stair on the south side, leading to the doorway, 
which is 6 ft 2 in. above the platform. The shaft of the tower 
is 12 ft. 10 in. square below, and is four storeys high to the 
open canopy of twelve pillars, the floor of which is 64 ft. 2 in. 
from the ground. An inscription once existed lying near its 
base, which is said to have given its date as A.D. 895,’ though 

^ ' Archseological Surv^ of Western * * Picturesque Illustrations of Ancient 
India,’ vol. ix. pp, 75fr. and plates 49, ro. Architecture in Hindostan,* by the 

* Allata, to whom the erection of this Author, plate 8, p. 38. 
tower was ascribed, ruled between 953 * Tod, * Rftjasthan,’ vol. ii. p. 763. 

and 972, as we nther from inscriptions, (Madras ed. p. 699). This would be 
and is the 12th king, mention^ in before the time of AJlata. The tower is 
Tod’s Aitpur inscription. — * lUjasthan,’ also locally known as Kaitan R^lnt’s^ 
vol. i. p. 80a, Madras ed. p. 706. but who she was is unknown. 
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the slab has now been lost. This, however, is much too early a 
date for the style of the structure; and the discovery of a reference 
in a manuscript poem of late date ascribing it to Kum&rap&la of 
Gujar&t (a.d. 1 142- 1172), though the style is in no way incon- 
sistent with such a date, as it is unsupported by any nearly 
contemporary record, is of no historical value.^ The tower most 
probably belongs to the 12th century, and, it is said, was dedicated 
to Adin&th, the first of the Jaina Ttrthankaras, and nude figures 
of them are repeated some hundreds of times on the face of 
the tower, distinguishing it as a Digambara monument, whilst 
Kum&rap&Ia was a ^wetimbara.* 

The temple in the foreground is of a more modem date, 
being put together partly of fragments of older buildings which 
have disappeared. 


Most of the buildings above described belong to the first 
or great age of Jaina architecture, which extended down to 
about the year 1300, or perhaps a little after that There seems 
then to have been a pause, at least in the north of India — caused 
probably by the devastating raids of ’A 14 u-d-dtn and others 
into Gujarit and M&lwd. in the end of the 13th century. But 
a revival took place in the isth century, especially under the 
reign of Kumbha, one of the most powerful of the kings of 
the Mew&r dynasty, whose favourite capital was Chiton His 
reign extendi from 1428 to 1468, and it is to him that we 
owe the other of the two towers that still adorn the brow 
of Chiton The older one has just been described and illus- 
trated. This one was erected to commemorate his victory 
over Mahmfid Khaljt of Mdlw&, in the year 1440.’ It is 
therefore in Indian phraseology a Ktrtti or Jaya Stafnbha, 
or pillar of victory, like that of Trajan at Rome, but in in- 
finitely better taste as an architectural object than the Roman 
example, though in sculpture it may be inferior. As will 
be seen from the next woodcut (No. 296), it stands on a 
basement, 47 ft. square and 10 ft. high, being nine stores 
in height, each of which is distinctly marked on the exterior. 
A stair in the interior communicates with each, and leads to 
the two upper storeys, which are open, and more ornamental 
than those below. It is 30 ft. wide at the base, and 122 ft. 


> This is based on a verse in the 

* 5 r!-Chitrak{itadurga-Mah&vfra-prfis&da - 
prarasti,* a poetical eulo^ of a temple of 
Mah&vtra at Chitor, and dates at least 
three centuries later than KumdrapAla’s 
inscription at Chitor of a.d. 115a — 

* Episraphia In^ca,’ vol. ii. p. 422. 

* The upper portion of this tower had 
become shaken and one of the balconies 


hadfalleo; a fourth of it or ao ft. has been 
taken down, and rebuilt with imitations 
of the old work to replace lost pordoni. 

* Thomas, ICingp of Delhi,” 

p. 9 Erskine, * Memoirs of Baber,” 
P* % ; Stanley Lane-Poole, * Mediaeval 
Inma,” p. 174. Previondy, in 14189 
Kumbha had defeated the armies of 
Gujar&t and Mftlwft. 
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in height ; the whole 
being covei^ with archi- 
tectural ornaments and 
sculptures of Hindi! divin- 
ities to such an extent as 
to leave no plain parts, 
while at the same time 
this mass of decoration is 
kept so subdued, that it 
in no way interferes either 
with the outline or the 
general effect of the 
pillar.^ 

The Muhammadans, 
as we shall afterwards 
see, adopted the plan of 
erecting towers of victory 
to commemorate their 
exploits, but the most 
direct imitation was by 
the Chinese, whose nine- 
storeyed pagodas are 
almost literal copies of 
these Indian towers, trans- 
lated into their own 
peculiar mode of expres- 
sion. 

_ Other examples of 
this middle style of Jaina 
architecture are to be 
found at P&litftn&, Gim&r, 
and all the fashionable 
ttrthas of the Jains, but 
they have not been de- 
scribed or illustrated to 
that extent that enables 
us always to feel sure 
that what we see really 
belongs to this date, and 
may not be a repair or a 
modification of some pre- 
existing building. The 
Chaumukh — or Four- 


' The doriie that new ctowna 
this tower was sahstituted lor an 
older dome since I dcetched it in 
i«3». 



09 ^ Tower of Victocjr of Kumbha RSiiA 
at Chitor. (From a Photeeiaph.) 
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faced* — at Pftlitftnft seems certainly to have been erected in its 
present form in 16189 and is a very grand and beautiful example 
of the style.^ The temple, too, of Adt.rwar Bhagavan, which 
is the largest single temple on that hill, seems to have assumed 
its present form in 1530, though parts of it may be older. 
At least, it is certain that an older temple stood on the spot, 
though not with the fabulous antiquity ascribed to it by the 
priests, and credulously repeated by Colonel Tod.* 

Though deficient in the extreme grace and elegance that 
characterised the earlier examples, those of the middle style 
are bold and vigorous specimens of the art, and still show an 
originality and an adherence to the traditions of the style, 
and a freedom from any admixture of foreign elements, which 
cannot be predicated of the modern style that succeeded it.* 

^Burgess, * Jatrunjaya,* p. 20 , and 33*35 suid plates 19-21; Dr. J. F. 
photographs 6-12; the plan of this Stratton’s * Cnitor and the Mewarfitmily,’ 
temple is given Woodcut No. 278, pp. 76 - 99 ; * Archaeological Survey of 
p. 28. India Reports,* vol. sziiL pp. 101*124, 

* Tod*s ' Travels in Western India,* pp. and plates 20-25 ; G. Le ^n, * Les 

280, 281. Monuments de ITnde,* pp. 99!. and figs. 

* For Chitor, see * Architecture and 99-104 ; and Workman, * Through Town 
Scenery in Gujarat and Rajputana,* pp. and Jungle in India,* pp. 305-311. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

MODERN JAINA STYLE. 

CONTENTS. 

Son&garh— Jaina Temples at Ahmadibftd — Delhi — Converted Temples. 


The two places in northern India where the most modem styles 
of Jaina architecture can probably be studied to most advantage 
are Sondgarh, near Datid, in Bundelkhand, and Mukhts^iri, 
near Gawilgarh, 13 miles north-east of Elichpur in Berdr. The 
former is a granite hill, covered with large loose masses of 
primitive rock, among which stand from eighty to one hundred 
brick temples of various shapes and sizes (Woodcut No. 297, 
p. 63). So far as can be made out, most of these temples 
date from the i6th and 17th centuries, though a few of them 
may be older. Their original foundation may be earlier, but of 
that we know nothing, no one having yet enlightened us on 
the subject, nor explained how and when this hill became 
a sacred mount. 

Like most Hindd buildings of the period, all these temples 
show very distinctly the immense influence the Muhammadan 
style of architecture had on that of the native styles at this age. 
Many of the temples here are surmounted by the bulbous 
dome of the Mughals. The true native rikhara rarely appears, 
but a modified form of it is prevalent, and the openings almost 
invariably take the form of the Muhammadan foliated pointed 
arch. There is every variety of style and form, and generally 
each stands on a terrace, and is surmounted by one or more 
spires. The result is picturesque, but not satisfactory when 
looked closely into, and generally the details want the purity 
and elegance that characterised the earlier examples. There 
is not a tree or sign of vegetation to break the solitary 
appearance of the surrounding landscape.^ 

Mukhta^iri, instead of being situated on a hill, as the tirthas 
of the Jains usually are, is in a deep romantic valley, and the 
laigest group of temples is situated on a platform at the foot of 

^ L. Roiisselet, in *L’Indc cles Rajahs,’ L. Griffins * Famous Temples of Central 
devotes three plates, pp. 396-398, to these India.’ On maps this place is some- 
temples; also plates 71 and 72 in Sir times marked as “Sonagir.” 
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a waterfall that thunders down from the height of 6o ft. above 
them. Like those of SonAgarh, th^ are all of the modem 
domed style, copied from Moslim art, and none of them, so far 
as can be ascertained from such illustrations as exist, remark- 
able for beauty of design. It would, however, be difficult to 
find another place in India where architecture is so happily 
combined with the beauties of nature, and produces so pleasing 
an impression on the lover of the picturesque, though nearer 
acquaintance may result in disappointment to the antiquarian 
student of the style.^ 

In remote parts of the empire, and especially in the 
immediate vicinity of the older shrines, this Muhammadan 
influence was much less felt than in the places just mentioned. 
The modem temples, for instance, at P&lit&ni have domes, it is 
true, but they are much more directly the lineal descendants of 
the old Jaina domes than copi^ of those of the Mughals, and the 
foliated pointed arch rarely occurs in the walls of that temple 
city. It requires, indeed, a practised eye to discriminate between 
what is old and what is new, and without the too manifest 
inferiority of modern sculpture this would not always be easy 
even to the most accomplished antiquary. 

One example must for the present suffice to show the effect 
aimed at by this style in recent times, as well as to illustrate 
how little it has degenerated from its 
ancient excellence. For, though this 
woodcut (No. 299) does not prove it, there 
are photograpl^ which do exhibit the 
marvellous details of this temple in a 
manner not to be mistaken. It was 
erected about sixty )rears ago by 5'eth 
Hatliisingh, a rich Jaina merchant, at a 
cost of about a million rupees, and 
dedicated to Dharman&th, the 15th 
Tlrthankara. In this instance the ex- 
ternal porch between two circular towers 
is of great magnificence and most elabo- 
rately ornamented, and leads to an outer 
court with numerous small shrines all 
round. In the centre of this is a domed 
porch of the usual form, with twenty-six 
pillars (see plan. Woodcut No. 298). This leads to an inner 
mandap or hall, two storeys in height, and with a roof of a form 
very fashionable in modern Jaina temples, though by no means 

^ A third noUjble group of about fiAy miles N.N.W. from Jabalpur. — ' Archseo- 
Jaina temples of modem date exists at Iwical Snn*ey Reports, vol. xxi. pp. 
Kundalpiir in Damob district, about 64 ift-idy. 



a^. Plan of 5 eth Hathi- 
singb’s temple. Scale 100 
ft. to 1 inch. 
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View of the Temple of .Seth Hathisingii at Ahmadabad. (h'rom a Photograph by Colonel Biggs. ) 
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remarkable for beauty, and difficult to render intelligible without 
more illustration than it merits. This leads to a triple sanctuary, 
marked by three .rikharas, or spires, externally. Behind this is a 
smaller court with two groups of seven shrines, one in each angle, 
with a latter cell in the centre, and two — ^still more important, at 
the point of junction between it and the front court. To the eye 
of a European, unaccustomed to its forms, some of them may seem 
strange; but its arrangement, at least, will probably be admitted 
to be very perfect. Each part goes on increasing in dignity as 
we approach the sanctuary. The extenor expresses the interior 
more completely^ than even a Gothic desig^i; and whether 
looked at from its courts or from the outside, it possesses 
variety without confusion, and an appropriateness of every part 
to the purpose for which it was intended.^ 

jAiNA Temple, Delhi. 

There is one other example that certainly deserves notice 
before leaving this branch of the subject, not only on account 
of its beauty, but its singularity. In the preceding pages it has 
frequently been necessary to remark upon that curious wooden 
strut by which the Jains sought to relieve the apparent weakness 
of the longer beams under their domes. It occurs at Abh 
(Woodcut No. 284), at Girn&r, at Udayapur, and many other 
places we shall have to remark upon in the sequel ; everywhere, 
in fact, where an oct^onal dome was used. It was also 
employed by the Hindfis in their torans, and so favourite an 
ornament did it become that Akbar used it frequently both 
at Agra and Fathpur Stkrt. For centuries it continued without 
much alteration, but in stone, as for example in the great Baoli 
at Bundi,‘ we find it a mere ornament, and it is generally used 
as such. It was left, however, for a Jaina architect of the end of 
the i8th or beginning of last century, in the Muhammadan city 
of Delhi, to suggest a mode by which what was only conven- 
tionally beautiful might really become an appropriate, and really, 
constructive part of lithic architecture. 

As will be observed in the next cut (No. 300), the architect 
has had the happy idea of filling in the whole of the back of 
the strut with pierced foliaged traceiy of the most exquisite 
device — thus turning what, though elegant, was one of the 
feeblest parts of Jaina design into a thoroughly constructive 
stone bracket ; one of the most pleasing to be found in Indian 
architecture, and doing this while preserving all its traditional 


* For more deUiU see * Archaeological * * Pictareaque IllmlmUoiu of Indian 
Snraqr of Wcatem India,* toL viii. pp. Ardiitectare, 'plate 17. 

S 7 f-»«>dpiatea 69-71. . f / 
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associations. The pillars, too, that support these brackets 
are of great elegance and constructive propriety, and the whole 
makes up as elegant a piece of architectural design as any 



300. Upper part of Porch of a JaiiuiTemide at Delhi. (From a Photograph.) 
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certainly of its age. The weak part of the composition is 
the dome. It is eluant, but too conventional. It no longer 
has any constructive propriety, but has become a mere orna- 
ment. It is not difficult, however, to see why natives should 
admire and adopt it. When the eyes of a nation have been 
educated by a gradual succession of changes in any architectural 
object, persevered in through five or six centuries, the taste 
becomes so accustomed to believe the last fashion to be the 
best, the change has been so gradual, that people foiget how 
far they are straying from the true path. The European, who 
has not been so educated, sees only the result, without having 
followed the steps by which it has been so reached, and is 
shocked to find how far it has deviated from the form of a 
true dome of construction, and, finding it also unfamiliar, 
condemns it. So, indeed, it is with nine-tenths of the ornaments 
of Hindil architecture. Few among us are aware how much 
education has had to do with their admiration of classical or 
mediaeval art, and few, consequently, perceive how much their 
condemnation of Indian forms arises from this very want of 
gradual and appropriate education. 

Converted Temples. 

Another form in which we can study the architecture of 
the Jains in the north of India is the courtyards of the early 
mosques which the Muhammadans erected on their first entry 
into India. So essentially do some of these retain their former 
features that it might be convenient to describe them here. It 
is doubtful, however, in some instances whether the pillars are — 
some or all of them — in their original position, or to what 
extent they have been altered or eked out by the conquerors. 

this as it may, for our present purposes the one fact that 
is certain is, that none of them are now Jaina temples. All 
are Muhammadan mosques, and it will, therefore, be more 
laical, as well as more convenient, to group them with the 
latter rather than with the former class of buildings. 

Were it not for this, the Arhai-dtn-ka Jhomprfi, at Ajm!r — so 
called— might be, and has been, described as a Jaina temple : ^ 
it was probably built on the site and with the materials of 
Brahmanical ones. So might a great part of the mosque at 
the Qutb, near Delhi. That at Kanauj, however, was origi nall y a 
rearrangement, and has been much altered since I knew it; 
that at Dhfir, near Mandfl, is of comparatively recent date; 
while the HindQ and Jaina pillars, so frequently used at 


‘ 'I'ud's ' Kajasthaii,’ vol. i. p. 778, and plate facing it. 
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Ahmad&b&d in the fifteenth century, are all imported, and used 
in positions for which they never were intended. 

The astylar temples of the Hindfis were useless to the 
Moslims except as quarries — a purpose to which they were 
frequently applied; but the light columnar style of the Jains 
not only supplied materials more easily adapted to their 
purposes, but furnished hints of which the Moslim architects 
were not slow to avail themselves. The architecture of 
Ahmad&b&d, for instance (A.D. 1410 to 1572), is derived far 
more directly from the Jaina than from any style familiar 
to their co-religionists in any other part of the world. The 
same may be said of that of Jaunpur, though in the last-named 
city there is hardly a stone that can be said to be derived 
direct from any previously existing building. 

The process by which this conversion of a Jaina temple 
to a Moslim mosque was effected will be easily understood 
by referring to the plan of that of Vimala on Mount Abfi 
(Woodcut No. 283, supra, p. 37). By removing the principal cell 
and its porch from the centre of the court, and building up 
the entrances of the cells that surround it, a courtyard was 
at once obtained, surrounded by a double colonnade, which 
always was the typical form of a mosque. Still one essential 
feature was wanting — a more important side towards Mecca; 
this they easily obtained by removing the smaller pillars from 
that side, and re-erecting in their place the larger pillars of 
the porch, with their dome in the centre; and, if there were 
two smaller domes, by placing one of them at each end. Thus, 
without a single new column or carved stone being required, 
they obtained a mosque which, for convenience and beauty, 
was unsurpassed by anything they afterwards erected from 
their own original designs. 
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CHAPTER V. 

JAINA STYLE IN SOUTHERN INDIA. 

CONTENTS. 

Bettas — Bastts. 


A GOOD deal has been done in the way of photographing the 
monuments of the Jains in southern India, but few plans of 
their buildings and fewer architectural details have yet been 
properly published, so that altogether our knowledge of the 
subject is somewhat superficial ; but it is interesting from its 
extent, and curious from the unexpected relationship it reveals 
with other styles. The Jains are said to have come to southern 
India, owing to a famine in the north in the first century, B.C.‘ 
We know from their cave temples that there were Jains at 
Aihole and Bid&mi {supra, p. i8) as early as the end of the 
6th, or certainly in the 7th century ; * but after that there is a 
pause or break of four or five centuries, when the style reappears 
in strength at Belgaum and in that neighbourhood in the iith 
and 1 2th centuries.’ In the same manner southern Jains seem 
to have pressed northward as far as Elurfl in the 9th centur>-, 
taking their Dravidian style with them {supra, p. 20) ; but there 
again we stop, in so far as any direct evidence has been found, 
till the great outburst of Jaina magnificence at the end of the 
loth century, which then seems to have continued in the north 
till disturbed by the Muhammadan invasion. It is by no means 
clear whether the destruction of their temples, as at Ajmtr and 
Delhi, may not have led many of the Jains to move south to 
the Dekhan. Of course it existed in Mysore long before, and 
some of the early kings of the Chalukya and Hoysala Balldla 
dynasties were nominally patrons at least of the Jains. All 
their later buildings, however, so far as we know them, either 
at SomnAthpur, Belfir^ or Halebtd, belong to the Bridimanical 
sects. 


* 'Epigraphia Indica,’ vol. iv. pp. 
24, a 6 , 28; ‘Indian Antiquary,' vol. 
xai. p. 60. 

* ‘ Atchteological Snrvw of Western 
India,’ vol. i. pp. 25, 26, 37, 38, and 


plates 36, 37, 48, and 49. 

* Bat early in the 8th century Kunku* 
mahddevt, sister of Vijayflditya, the 
ChalnVya king, hnilt a Jaina temple a 
Lakshmervar. 
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If Buddhism was not prevalent or powerful in the south, 
there ate everywhere traces of the prevalence of Serpent 
worship in those districts where the Jaina religion now prevails. 
Sculptured serpents, with many heads and in all their con- 
ventional forms, are found everywhere about and in the temples ; 
and Subrahmanya in South Kanara, below the Ghdts, is still 
a principal seat of Serpent worship in southern India.^ It is 
not, unfortunately, easy to say how far Tree-worship was mixed 
up with the latter faith, but the observances of Serpent-worship 
are intimately connected with those paid to Trees. Trees 
perish more easily and quickly than sculptured stones, and 
when the worship ceases its traces disappear more readily. 
There are indications that it did prevail here also, but, till 
purposely enquired after, it is impossible to say to what extent. 
Enough, however, is known, even now, to justify the assertion 
that Tree and Serpent worship did exist antecedently in those 
districts in which Jainism prevailed in the south, as also in 
the Dravidian countries where the people are devoted to the 
worship of 5iva and the members of the HindQ Pantheon.^ 
The truth of the matter appears to be, that until plans are 
made available of their buildings it is idle to speculate about the 
introduction of Jainism into the south, or its vicissitudes during 
its existence there. It is a task which, it is to be feared, few 
are capable of undertaking, and that fewer still are willing to 
devote the time and labour requisite for its successful accom- 
plishment ; but it is worthy of being attempted, for, if successfully 
carried out, it would add to our scant stores of knowledge one 
of the most interesting chapters still available for the religious 
and artistic history of the people of India. 


Bettas. 

The first peculiarity that strikes one as distinguishing the 
Jaina architecture of the south from that of the north, is the 
division of the southern temples into two classes, called Bastts 
and Bettas.’ The former are temples in the usual acceptance of 
the word, as understood in the north, and, as there, always 
containing an image of one of the twenty-four Ttrthankaras, 
which is the object there worshipped. The latter are unknown 


^ * Madras Manual of Administration/ 
Prelim, arts. pp. 82, 83. Nfigarkoil in 
Travankor, is also a chief seat of Snake- 
worship. 

‘ In the Hinduism of Malabar, Phallic 
and ^aktt- worship and Tree- worship are 
inextricably mixed up with Snake- worship. 
—Logan's * Malabar/ vol. i. p. 183. 


’ Bastt, properly Basadi,” is a Jaina 
monastery or temple ; it is the Kannada 
form of the Sanskrit Vasati ” having the 
same mear'ng ; Vasahikd is applied to 
buildings including monasteryand temple. 
— Biihler, 'Ueberdas Leben des Ilema- 
chandra/ p. 57. 'Betta/ in Kannada, 
means a hill. 
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in the north; and are courtyards usually on a hill or rising 
ground, open to the sky and containing im^es, not of a 
Ttrthankara, but of Gdmata or Gdmatervara so called, though 
he is not known to the Jains in the north. All the images on 
the rock at Gw&liar are of one or other of the Ttrthankaras, and 
even the Alwar colossus. Nan Gfingi, can hardly be identified 
with these southern images.^ The statues of this Jaina saint 
are among the most remarkable works of native art in the 
south of India. Three of them are well know^n, and have long 
been known to Europeans.^ That at 5 ravana Belgola attracted 
the attention of the late Duke of Wellington when, as Sir A. 
Wellesley, he commanded a division at the siege of Seringapatam. 
He, like all those who followed him, was astonished at the 
amount of labour such a work must have entailed, and puzzled 
to know whether it was a part of the hill or had been moved 
to the spot where it now stands. The former is the more 
probable theory. The hill, called Indragiri, is one mass of granite 
about 400 ft. in height, and probably had a mass or Tor stand- 
ing on its summit — either a part of the subjacent mass or lying 
on it This the Jains undertook to fashion into a statue 58 ft. 
in height, and have achieved it with marvellous success. The 
task of carving a rock standing in its place the HindQ mind 
never would have shrunk from, had it even been twice the 
size; but to move such a mass up the steep smooth side of 
the hill seems a labour beyond their power, even with all their 
skill in concentrating masses of men on a single point. Whether, 
however, the rock was found in situ or was moved, nothing 
grander or more imposing exists anywhere out of Egypt, and 
even there no known statue surpasses it in height, though, it 
must be confessed, they do excel it in the perfection of art, 
they exhibit’ 

The image at K&rkala in south Kanara, which is next in size 
— being 41 ft. 5 in. in height, and weighing about 80 tons* — was 

^ It would appear from the inscriptions vol. vii. pp. where the inscrip- 

on these statues in the south that they re- tions also are given. At 5 ravana-gutta, 
present B&hubalin a son of Rishabhanitha near llav&la in Mysore district, on a rocky 
and brother of Bharata.-— * Indian Anti- height, is another of these statues now 
quary,’ vol. vii. p. 353 ; vol. xxx. p. 248 ; abandoned, about 70 feet in height ; there 
Rice’s ' Inscriptions at iSravana Belgola,’ is also one on a hill near Tippdr about 
introd. pp. 25 a/ stqq. The first of the 9 ft. high, but only in half relief; and on 
three Kevalins or immediate successors the Chandragiii hill is an unfinished one 
of Mahftvtra was also named Gautama. about xo ft^ hi^h. — Rice, ut sup,^ 2Q. 

* Three from Kanara were engraved ’ The insaiption on the statue ascribes 
in Moor’s * Hindu Pantheon,’ 1810, plates it to Chfimunda-rftya,^ minister to the 
73 and 74 ; and two of them in Buchanan’s Ganga king Rftchamalla II. who ruled 
'Journey throi^h Mysore, etc.’ vol. about a.d. 980. 

in. pp. 83 and 4x0; also in 'Indian ^ 'Asiatic Researches,’ yoli ix. p. 285 ; 
Antiquary,’ vol. ii. pp. 129 and 353 ; ' Indian Antiquary,’ vol. ii. p. 353. 

vol. v. p. 57; and 'Epigraphia Indica,’ 
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moved certainly to the place where it now stands, and its date 
luckily is engraved upon it, — ^A.D. 1432. 

The third at YenBr or VenBr, also in south Kanara, is 
smaller, about 35 ft. high apparently,^ and is the latest of the 
three, having been 
erected in 1604 
(Woodcut No. 301). 

All these three 
fibres belong to tbe 
Digambara sect of 
Jains, being entirely 
naked; and all possess 
tbe peculiarity of hav- 
ing twigs or creeping 
plants twisted round 
their arms and legs, in 
the manner found in 
the cave-temples, and 
in having serpents at 
their feet In the 
Jaina cave at Bid&mi 
a similar figure has 
two creeping plants 
wound round its arms 
and legs precisely as 
these twigs are here, 
and serpents at his 
feet, while the Dtksha 
or Bo-tree is rel^ated 
to the background.^ 

This figure, though 
possibly not so old 
as the cave in which 
it is found — say A.D. 600 — is much older than the three great 
monoliths, but represents the same individual — ^the ideal ascetic 
—who stood in meditation until the ant-hills arose at his feet 
and creeping plants grew round his limbs. This Gdmata, 
Gummata, or Ddrbali has no prominent place in the Swetftmbara 
pantheon, though Pirrwan&th is, with them, occasionally repre- 
sented in a similar position.* 


* Moor's ' Hiadti fsntheoD,* {date 73 ; 
'Indian Antiqnaiy,' vdl. ▼. p. 37> 

■ 'ArdueoMciM Snrvqr at Western 
IndUu’ voL L p. as, plate z»niL 

* Nearly all the Tlrthankaias are said to 
haveattainedbliss (ss«lri«) in this position 


called Ktyotsucs. In tte Jwette ito 

dao^ on ai% of ^i^riaincipal 
unaee and in GnjarAti are known as 
"lUnsati;^” that is— iignies in the 
KAyotsaiga mddia. 



aox. Colossal Statue at YenOr. (From a Photograph.) 
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BASTtS. 

The principal group of Bastts of the Jains, above the Ghftts, 
is that at 5 ravana ]telgola. There are there two hills — ^the 
Indragiri, on whose summit the colossal image just described 
stands, and dominates the plain. On a shoulder of the other, 
called Cbandragiri, stand the Bastts, fifteen in number. As 
might be expected from their situation, they are all of the 
Dravidian style of architecture, and are consequently built in 
gradually receding storeys, each of which is ornamented with 
small simulated cells, as was explained above, vol. i., p. 172, 
and will be more fully described presently. No instance occurs 
among them of the curvilinear .rikhara or spire, which is uni- 
versal with the northern Jains, except in the instance of Eli!lr& 
above alluded to. 

The following woodcut (No. 302) representing the Chdmunda- 
r&ya and Silsana bastts on the north side of the Chandragiri 
hill, with the stambha in front of the PSr.nvan&thasw&mi bastt, 
conveys an idea of their general external appearance, which 
is more ornamental than that of the generality of northern 
Jaina temples. The outer wall of those in the north is quite 
plain. The southern ones are as frequently ornamented with 
pilasters and crowned with a row of ornamental cells.^ The 
Ch&munda-r&ya temple is the most imposing on the hill, both 
in style and dimensions, and was probably erected about 1135 A.D. 
Externally it measures about ^o ft. in length, exclusive of the 
porch on the east face, by 36 ft. across. Inside is a mandapa, or 
hall about 28 ft. wide by 29I ft. deep. The Dravidian mode of 
roofing does not accept the dome- on an octagon, and here a 
square of four round columns, 8 ft. 4 in. between centres, is 
surrounded by another of twelve octagonal pillars, 19 ft. between 
the centres of the corner pillars. Behind the hall is a vestibule 
about 18 ft. wide by 6 ft deep, from which the small shrine is 
entered — ^surrounded apparently by walls of unusual thickness to 
support the vim&na or spire.^ The temple at the south side of 
this one is dedicated to Adt.rwar, but known as the SAsana. bastt. 


^ The native Government Archseologi- 
tal survey, carried on for many years past, 
has concerned itself almost exclusively 
with epigraphy. A few plans and detail 
drawings have been inserted in the 12 
quarto volumes, but descriptive details are 
tew and meamre ; while, for the drawings, 
scales are eitner wanting or too short and 
uncertain to be depended on, and the 


lithography so poor that measurements 
cannot always be trusted as accurate. 

* The measurements here are taken 
from the plan in Rice’s * Inscriptions at 
5 ravana &lgola,’ at Tr. p. 149, on the 
assumption that the scale is 1 : 147*5-- 
possibly intended for 12 ft. to 1 in. The 
plan shows the walls round the shrine at 
about 12} ft. thick. 
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built about the same time, but which has now lost its .rikhara— 
probably destroyed by the Muhammadans.^ The fine mAna* 
stambha, in the foreground, stands in front of the Pftrswanfttha- 



303. Jaina Bastis at ^ravaoa Belgola. (Fh>m a Photograph.) 


sw&mi bastt. The jikhara over the cell is always surmounted 
by a small dome, as is universally the case with evety vim&na 
in Dravidian architecture, instead of with the amalaka ornament 
of the northern jikharas. 

When we descend the Gh&ts into Kanara, or the Tuluva 
country, we come on a totally different state of matters. Jainism 
is the religion of the country, and nearly all the temples belong 
to this sect, but there architecture is neither the Dravidian style 
of the south, nor that of northern India, and indeed is not known 
to exist anywhere else in India Proper, but something very 
like it, possessing similar peculiarities, recurs in Nep&l. 

The annexed two views (Woodcuts Nos. 303 and 304) of one 
of the largest of these temples, found at Mfidabidri, in Kanara, 
about 20 miles north-east from Mangalor, will give a fair idea 


* Riee^t ' Iracriptions at fnvMia Belgoht,’ i>p. 35 and ^ 
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of the general aspect of these temples externally. There are 
some sixteen bastls at this place, of which the latest and most 
notable is the Hosa-bastt, built in A.D. 1430. They are much 
plainer than Hindd temples usually are. The pillars look 
like logs of wood with the angles partially chamfered off, so as 
to make them octagons, and the sloping roofs of the verandahs 
are so evidently wooden that the style itself cannot be far 



SOS Jaimi Temple at Mfldabidri. (From a PhotQgi«[d>.) 


removed from a wooden original. In many places, indeed, 
below Ae Gh&ts the temples are still wholly constructed in 
wood without any admixture of stone, and almost all the features 
of the Mfidabidri temples may be found in wood at the present 
day. The blinds between the pillars, which are there executed 
in stone, are found in wood in every city in India, and with 
very little variation are used by Europeans in Calcutta to a 
greato extent, perhaps, than thty were ever used by the natives. 

The feature, however, which presents the greatest resemblance 
to the northern styles, is the reverse slope of the eaves above 
toe verandah. The same style is found in the old temples at 
Karkala and elsewhere in Kanara, but in no other district south 
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pf^Nepftl ; but when we look for its origin, we at once recognise 
it in the huts and houses of the district, from the thatched roofs 
of which it has evidently been copied. 

There are sixteen of these Bastts at MQdabidri, though 
the Jain inhabitants of the village are now but few. The 
interiors of these temples are in marked contrast with the 
plainness of the exteriors. Nothing can exceed the richness 



or the variety with which they are carved. No two pillars 
seem alike, and many are ornamented to an extent that may 
seem almost fantastic. This again seems an indication of 
their recent descent from a wooden original Long habit of 
using stone would have sobered their forms: th^r are now of 
great thickness — ^it may even be said massiveness — and this is 
just such an excess of strength as a people accustomed to 
wooden architecture would employ when first called upon to 
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replace in stone supports which in wood would have appeared 
necessa^ to carry a heavy stone roof (Woodcut No. 305). 

Their plans, as far as can be made out from photographs, 
are those usual in Jaina temples — ^spacious, well-lighted porches 
or mandapas-^f which there are three in the laiger temples and 
two in the smaller — leading to a cell in which the images of 
one or more of the Ttrthankaras is placed, naked of course, as 
the southern Jains belong to the Digambara sect.^ 

Their age has been determined from inscriptions, and they 
date from about the beginning of the 12th century downwards — 
the finest belonging to the 15th century. 

Besides the greater temples, there are several varieties of 
smaller ones which seem peculiar to the style — such, for instance, 
as the five -pillared shrine 
at Guruv&yankeri (Woodcut 
No. 306) belonging to a 
Jaina temple, in front of 
which it stands. Four- 
pillared pavilions are not 
uncommon in front of Hindfi 
temples in the south. There 
is a very famous one, for 
instance, on the opposite 
shore of India at M^malla- 
puram, but not one, that I 
know of, with five pillars, 
or with access to the upper 
chambers. There are three 
of these upper chambers in 
this instance— the two lower 
now closed, but apparently 
originally open, but to what 
use they were devoted, or 
what purpose they were 
intendra to subserve, is by 
no means clear. At the base 
of the temple are a number 
of stones bearing images of serpents, probably votive presenta- 
tions ; there are seven or eight of them, and the serpents them- 
selves are some with one, others three, five, or seven heads. 

A third feature, even more characteristic of the style, is found 
in the tombs of the priests, a large number of which are found in 



^ The three tamdafu in the huger j the imaller ones, as the Ttrtluaikani and 
Bastts are known as the TIrthankan, , Namaskara mandapas. — Dr Ilnltssdi’a 
Gaddige, and Chitin mandapas; and in j 'Epigraphical Report for 1900-1901.' 
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the neighbourhood of Mfidabidri. Three of these are illustrated 
in the annexed woodcut (No. 307). They vary much in size and 
magnificence, some being from three to five or seven storeys in 
height ; but they are not, like the storeys of Dravidian temples, 
ornamented with simulated cells and finishing with domical roofs! 
The division of each storey is a sloping roof like those of the 



pagodas at K&thm&ndfi, and in China or Tibet. In India they 
are quite anomalous. In the first place, no .tombs of priests 
are known to exist anywhere else, and their forms, too, are 
quite unlike any other building now known to be standing in 
any other part of India. 

Though^ not the grandest, certainly the most el^^t and 
graceful objKts to be found in Kanara belonging to the Jaina 
style of architecture are the stambhas, which are found attached 
to many of their temples. These are not, however, peculiar 
to the place or style. They are used sometimes by the Hindfis, 
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but then frequently as dtpd&ns, or lamp-bearing pillars, and in 
that case have some arrangement for exhibiting light from their 
summits or round their shafts. With the Jains this does not 
appear ever to have been the case. Their pillars are the lineal 
descendants of those of the Buddhists, which bore either emblems 
or statues — generally the former— or figures of animals ; with the 
Jains and Vaishnavas they as generally bore figures.^ In the 


south, however, the Jains 
have two styles of pillars — 
the Brahmadeva Stambhas, 
bearing figures of the god 
Brahma, and the M^na - 
stambhas which are taller 
and bear a small pavilion on 
the capital.* The example 
here given of one of the 
latter class at Guruvdyankeri 
is a fair average specimen of 
its class (Woodcut No. 308). 
The sub-base is square and 
spreading ; the base itself 
square, changing into an 
octagon, ,and thence into a 
polygonal figure approach- 
ing a circle ; and above a 
wide - spreading capital of 
most elaborate design. To 
many this may at first sight 
appear top-heavy, but it is 
not so in reality. If you 
erect a pillar at all, it ought 
to have something to carry. 
Those we erect are copied 
from pillars meant to support 
architraves, and are absurd 



solecisms when merely sup- Stambha at Guruvdyankeri. 

porting statues ; we have, (From a Photograph.) 


however, got accustomed to 

them, and our eye is offended if anything better proportioned to 
the work to be done is proposed ; but, looking at the breadth of 
the base and the strength of the shaft, anything less than here 
exhibited would be found disproportionately small. 

On the lower or square part of these stambhas, as well as on 


^ .4nte, pp. vol. i: 347, 348, and vol. ii. p. 21. 
‘ *Epigraphia Indica,’ vol. viii. p. 123. 
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the pillars inside the temples at Mddabidri (Woodcut Na 305) 
and elsewhere in Kanara, we find that curious interlaced basket* 
pattern, which is so familiar to us from Irish manuscripts or 
the ornaments on Irish crosses. As pointed out elsewhere^^ it 
is equally common in Armenia, and can be traced up the valley 
of the Danube into central Europe ; but how it got to the west 
coast of India we do not know, nor have we, so far as I know, 
any indication on which we can rely for its introduction. There 
was at all times for the last fifteen centuries a lai^ body of 
Christians established on this coast who were in connection with 
Persia and Syria, and are so now. It would be strange, indeed, 
if it were from them the Jains obtained this device. But stranger 
things have happened than even this in the history of architecture, 
and few things can be more interesting when the means exist 
of tracing any connection that may be detected between them. 

If anyone wished to select one feature of Indian architecture 
which would illustrate its rise and progress, as well as its 
perfection and weakness, there are probably no objects more 
suited fm* this purpose than these stambhas, or free-standing 
pillars. They are found of all ages, from the simple and mono- 
lithic Uts which Axoka set up to bear inscriptions or emblems, 
some 250 years B.C down to the. seventeenth or perhaps even 
eighteenth century of our era. During these 20CX> years they 
were erected by the Buddhists and by the Jains, as well as 
by the other sects in all parts of India; and notwithstanding 
their inherent frailty, some fifty — it may be a hundred — are 
known to be still standing. After the first and most simple, 
erected by Aroka, it may be safely asserted that no two are 
alike though all bear strongly the impress of the age in which 
they were erected, and all are thoroughly original and Indian 
in design.* 

It may be owing to the styloclastic propensities of the Moslims 
that these pillars are not found so frequently where they have 
held sway, as in the remoter parts of India ; but, whether from 
this cause or no^ th^ seem to be more frequent In Kanara and 
among the southern Jains thw in any other part of India. In 
the north we depend mainly on the rock-cut escamples for their 
forms, but th^ are so usual there that it seems hardly dou^ful 
they were relatively as frequent in connection with structural 
examples, though uese have generally disappeared. 

It has been suggested that there may be some connection 
between these stambhas and the obelisks of the Egyptians. The 

/ FemiM, «Hiitonr of fUicknt ud oomjwcd the Sdn and Taimi pilkn at 
^'•***?"^*' ’rf* *• !*• V®* EWui,ilioini|nWoodaiU Nofc soaand 
* With the Ajoka lits, and tht S75. 

■tanUuM at KAiM and Kanheii, uajr be 
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time that elapsed, however, between the erection of the monoliths 
in the valley of the Nile and those in India seems to render this 
very doubtful, though they ^ere certainly erected for similar 
purposes and occupied the same position relatively to the temples. 
When, however, we look at the vast difference between their 
designs, it is evident, even assuming a connection, that vast 
s^es must have elapsed before the plain straight-lined forms of 
the obelisks could have been changed into the complicated and 
airy forms of the Jaina stambhas. The two are the Alpha and 
Omega of architectural design — the older, simple and severe, 
beyond any other examples of purely ornamental objects ; the 
latter, more varied and more highly ornamented than almost any 
others of their class that can be named. 

We are hardly yet in a position- to push these speculations 
to their legitimate issue, and must wait for further information 
before any satisfactory conclusion can be derived from them ; 
but meanwhile it may be pointed out how curiously characteristic 
of Indian art it is that this little remote province of Tuluva, or 
Kanara, should have a style of its own, differing essentially from 
that found in any other part of the Indian continent, but still 
having resemblances that suggest affinities with outlying and 
distant countrie.s, with which one can hardly suspect any con- 
nection but for the indications suggested by their architecture. 

Such indications have led to the conjecture that some early 
connection existed between Nepil and Tibet and Kanara.^ Yet 
the affinities in architectural style are explained by their natural 
and independent derivation in both regions from the humbler 
forms of the native dwellings that long experience had discovered 
as best suited to the special natural conditions which prevail 
in both the areas. That this has not been hitherto made clear 
is largely due to the circumstance that photographers have 
directed their attention to important structures only, and have 
entirely overlooked the humbler native huts and houses that so 
readily explain the origin of the styles. It is not very difficult 
to conjecture how early and frequent intercourse may have 
existed between the Persian Gulf and the western shores of 
India, and how the relations between these two countries may 
have been so intimate as to account for the amount of what 
we now call Armenian forms that we find in the Jaina architecture 
of southern India, especially in that belpw the Gh&ts. It will 
require, however, that the Indian branch of the subject should 
be much more fully and more scientifically investigated than 
has hitherto been the case before it is worth while to do more 
than indicate how rich a field lies open to reward the industry 
of any future explorer. 


* Amti, voL L p. 386. 
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Introductory — Dravidian and Indo- Aryan Temples at Pattadakal — Modern 

Temple at Benares. 


Of the three styles into which Hindi! architecture naturally 
divides itself, the northern is found spread over a far larger 
portion of the country than either of the other two. It wants, 
however, the compactness and strongly-marked individuality of 
the Dravidian, and never was developed with that exuberance 
which characterised the southern style from the 15th to the 
i8th century. In many respects it re.sembles more the Chalukyan 
style, the examples being small and elegant, and found dispersed 
over the face of the country, where wanted, without any apparent 
massing together in particular spots. 

Unfortunately, we have no name which would describe the 
style in its ethn(^raphical and geographical relations without 
being open to the objection of expressing either too much or 
too little. In this respect the southern style is singularly 
fortunate: Dravidian correctly limits it to people speaking 
T&mil, Telugu, or some cognate dialect ; and the country where 
the people speaking those tongues are to be found is generally 
and correctly known as Dr&vida - dera, or country of the 
Dravidians. 

The term Chalukyan, applied to the second style, is not 
so expressive but it is unobjectionable, as it cannot mislead 
any one. It is only a conventional term, derived from the 
principal known dynasty ruling in that country, applied to 
a style occupying a borderland between the other two, but a 
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land whose boundaries cannot yet be fixed with precision. 
Till they are, a conventional name that does not mislead is 
all that can be hoped for. 

If it were allowable to adopt the loose phraseology of 
philological ethnc^raphy, the term Aryan might be employed, as 
it is the name by which the people practising this style are usually 
known in India, and it would be particularly convenient here, 
as it is the correct and direct antithesis of Dravidian. It is 
evident, however, that any such term, if applied to architecture, 
ought to be descriptive of some style practised by that people, 
wherever they settled, all across Europe and Asia, between 
the shores of the Ariantic and the Bay of Bengal;^ and it 
need hardly be said that no such style exists. If used in 
conjunction with the adjective Indian or Indo- Aryan, it becomes 
much less objectionable, and has the advantage of limiting its 
use to the people who are generally known as Aryans in India — 
in other words, to all those parts of the country where Sanskrit 
was spoken, or where the people now speak tongues so far 
derived from Sanskrit as to be distinguishable as offsets of that 
great family of languages. Its use, in this respect, has the 
great convenience that any ordinary ethnographical or linguistic 
map of India is sufficient to describe the boundaries of the 
style. It extends, like the so-called Aryan tongues, from 
the Himalayas to the south of the Vindhya mountains. On 
the east, it is found prevalent in Orissa ; and on the west in 
Mahir&shtra. Its southern boundary between these two 
provinces will only be known when the Nizam’s territory is 
architecturally surveyed. 

Another reason why the term Aryan should be applied 
to the style is, that the country just described, where it prevails, 
is, and always has been, called Ary&varta by the natives 
themselves. They consider it as the land of the pure and 
just — meaning thereby the Sanskrit-speaking peoples — as contra- 
distinguished from that of the casteless Dasyus, and other tribes, 
who, though they may have adopted Brahmanical institutions, 
could not acquire their purity of race. 

The great defect of the term, however, is that the people 
inhabiting the north of India are not Aryans in any reasonable 
sense of the term, whatever philologists may say to the contraiy. 

The Sanskrit-speaking people, who came into India 2000 

^ In 1848 Gen. Cunningham applied term that belongs to two continents to 
the term Aryan to the ar^itecture of an insignificant vall^ in one ‘of them. 
Kadimtr, apparently on the streuth of It waS| be^Jes, wholly uncalled for. 
a pun (' Journal of the Asiatic Society The term Kashmiri was amply sufficient, 
of Ben^,’ vol. xvii. pt. iL, 184^, p. and all that was wanted for so strictly 
242). This, however, was limiting a local a style. 
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or 3000 years B.C., could never have been numerically one- 
half of the inhabitants of the country, except, perhaps, in 
some such limited district as that between the Satlaj and the 
Jamni ; and since the Christian Era no Aryan race has migrated 
eastward across the Indus, but wave after wave of peoples of 
Turanian race, under the names of Yavanas, .Sakas, HOnas, 
TOrks, or Mongols, have poured into India. This, combined 
with the ascendancy of the mixed or aboriginal races during the 
period when Buddhism was the prevailing religion of the country, 
has so completely washed out Aryanism from northern India 
during the building ages, that there is probably no community 
there which could claim one-tenth of pure Aryan blood in 
its veins, and with nine-tenths of impurity the term is certainly 
a misnomer. If it were not, we would certainly find some 
trace of external Aryan affinities in their style; but in fact, 
no style is so purely local, and, if the term may be used, so 
aboriginal, as this. The origin of the Buddhist style is obvious 
and unmistakable; that of the Dravidian and Chalukyan 
nearly as certain, though not quite so obvious ; but the origin 
of the northern Hindu style remains a mystery, unless, indeed, 
the solution suggested above (ante^ vol. i. p. 325) be considered an 
explanation. It may be so, to some extent; but I confess 
it is to my mind neither quite satisfactory nor sufficient. 

Thestyle was adopted by the Jains, and several examples 
of the peculiar forms of their vim&nas, or ^ikharas have already 
been given (Woodcuts Nos. 290, 299, etc.); but it still remains 
to be ascertained from what original form the curvilinear square 
tower could have arisen. There is nothing in Buddhist, or 
any other art, at all like it. It does not seem to have l^n 
derived from any wooden form we know, nor from any brick 
or stone, or tile mode of roofing found anywhere else. I have 
looked longer, and, perhaps, thought more, on this problem 
than on any other of its class connected with Indian archi- 
tecture, but I have no more plausible suggestion to offer than 
that hinted at above. The real solution will probably be found 
in the accidental discovery of old temples — so old as to betray 
in their primitive rudeness the secret we are now guessing at 
in vain. Meanwhile, we probably may remain sure that it was 
not an imported form, but an indigenous production, and that 
it has no connection with the architecture of any other people 
outside of India. 

The view above proposed for the origin of the style derives 
considerable support from the mode in which the temples are 
now found distributed. There are perhaps more temples now 
in Orissa than in all the rest of Hindustan put tc^ether. They 
are very frequent in Mah&rSshtra, and, if we admit the Jains 
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who adopted this style, they are ten times more frequent in 
Gujar&t, Rajputana and the valley of the NarbadlL than in the 
valley of the Ganges, or in Ary^varta, properly so called. The 
first and most obvious explanation of this fact must be that 
the last-named country has for 600 years been occupied by 
a Muhammadan empire, and they, hating idolatry and idol 
temples, have destroyed them wherever they were so absolutely 
in possession of the country as to be able to do so with impunity. 
My impression, however, is that it does not correctly represent 
the whole state of the case. That the Moslims did ruthlessly 
destroy Jaina and Hindu temples at Ajmtr, Delhi, Kanauj, and 
elsewhere in northern India, is quite true, but it was, partly 
at least, because their columns served so admirably for the 
construction of their mosques. The astylar temples of the 
followers of 5 iva or Vishnu could have served principally as 
quarries, and stones that had been previously used in Hindu 
temples have not been traced to a large extent in Moslim 
buildings. But admitting that at Delhi or Allah^b&d, or any 
of their northern capitals, all Hindu buildings have been 
utilised, this hardly would have been supposed the case at such 
a provincial capital as Faiz&b&d, once Ayodhyd, the celebrated 
capital of Dararatha, the father of Rftma the hero of the 
R&m&yana, but where little besides a few pillars in B&bar*s 
mosque can be discovered that belongs to any ancient building.^ 
The most crucial instance, however, is the city of Benares, 
so long the sacred city, par excellence^ of the Hindis, yet, so 
far as is known, no vestige of an ancient Hindd temple exists 
within its present precincts. James Prinsep resided there for 
ten years, and Major Kittoe, who had a keener eye than even 
his great master for an architectural form, lived long there as 
an archaeologist and architect. They drew and measured eveiy- 
thing, yet neither of them ever thought that they had found 
anything that was ancient ; and it was not till Messrs. Horne 
and Sherring* started the theory that the buildings around the 
Bakailyft Kund were ancient Buddhist or HindQ remains, that 
any one had discovered any traces of antiquity in that city. 
But the buildings about the Bakarlyft Kund were erected by 


' * Gazetteer of Oadh’ (1877), voL i. 
p. 7. S&Ur Mas*iid Gh8zt, the nephew 
of Mahmdd of Ghaznt, passed through 
AjrodhyA in 1033, and would hardly have 
filled to display his iconoclastic seal. 
Gen. Cunning^uun attempts to identify 
the various mounds at tnis place with 
those described as existing in SAketa 
^ the Buddhist PUg^ms.—* Ancient 
Geognphy of India,* pp. 40s ei xeyg. ; 


* Archseolofrical Reports,' vol. i. pp. 293 
€ts§qq. Ae truth of the matter, how- 
ever, IS, that neither Fah Hian nor Iliuen 
Tsiang were ever near the place. The 
city tb^ visited, and where the Tooth- 
brush-tree grew, has not been identified. 

* *SacrM City of the Hindus,' London, 
1868, pp. 271 ei seee . ; * Journal or the 
Asiatic Sode^ of Bengpl,’ voL zxxiv 
pp. lUseqq. 
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Muhammadans, and the pillars and roofing-stones, with a few 
possible exceptions, were carved by them for the purposes for 
which they were applied. They may have used the stones of 
deserted monasteries, or other Buddhist or Hindfi buildings, 
in the foundations or on their terraces, or for little detached 
pavilions; but all the architecture, properly so called, is in a 
style invented, or at least introduced by the Path8ns, and 
brought to perfection under Akbar. 

That the Moslims destroyed Hindfi temples all over the 
south of Hindustan and in their raids into the Dekhan is 
certain, but it was not till the time of Aurangzfb that any 
of their monarchs felt himself sufficiently powerful or was so 
bigoted as to dare the power and enmity of the Br&hmans of 
Benares, by erecting a mosque on the site of one of their most 
sacred temples as an insult and a defiance to the Hindfls. 
Even then, had such a temple as the great one at Bhuvanerwar 
existed in Benares, every stone of which, from the ground to 
the kalas, is covered with carving, it seems remarkable that all 
these carved stones should be hid away and not one now to be 
found. But so it appears ; still we know historically that there 
were many temples in the city, and during the pre-Mughal 
period the city was often sacked, whilst the river courses have 
changed and probably buried what the Moslim failed to destroy. 

The rock at GwfLliar was one of the earliest conquests of 
the Moslims, and they held it more or less directly for five 
centuries. They built palaces and mosques within its precincts, 
yet the most conspicuous objects on the hill are HindQ temples, 
that were erected before they obtained possession of it In 
like manner Chitor was thrice besieged and thrice sacked by 
the Muhammadans, but numerous buildings there are com- 
paratively intact 

The instances of early temples discovered during the last 
forty years, however, bears some testimony to the numbers that 
must have existed all over the country prior to the Musalmln 
conquests. These are very numerous in the west and south- 
w^t of Bengal, where the Aryan element in the population is a 
minimum.^ No temples are mentioned in the Vedas or the older 
Indian writings, and were not required for the simple quasi- 
domestic rites of their worship ; and so long as they remained 
pure perhaps no temples were built. Wilb the introduction of 
the Brahmanic ritual they became a necessity. It is to be under- 
stood then that though we may use the term Indo-Aryan as 
the most convenient to describe and define the limits of the 
northern style, the name it is intended to convty is, that the 
style arose in a country which they once occupied, and in which 
they have left a strong impress of their superior mental power 
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and civilisation, and over which the languages spoken are of 
Sanskritic descent. 

If this reservation is always home in mind, I know of no 
term that more conveniently expresses the characteristics of 
this style, and it is consequently proposed to adopt it in the 
following pages as the name of the style that prevailed among 
the Hindfls in northern India, between the Him&laya and 
Vindhya mountains, and even much further south, from the 
yth century to the present day. 



309. Dravidiaii and Indo-Aryan Temples at Pattadakal. (From a Photogra*'»b. ) 


The general appearance of the northern temples, and the 
points of diflerence between them and those of the south, will 
be appreciated from the above woodcut (No. 309), representing 
two very ancient temples, built in juxtaposition at Pattadakal, 
in BiJ&pOr district. That on the left is a complete specimen 
of Dravidian architecture (ante, vol. i. p. 355 )* There is the same 
pyramidal form, the same distinction of storeys, the same cells 
on each, as we find at M&mallapuram (Woodcut No. 185), at 
Tanjor (Woodcut No. 213), or at Madura (Woodcut No. ipSX 
The right-hand temple—that of Galaganftth, to the north-west 
of Sangamervar’s — is Indo-Aryan of somewhat later date, 
and in which, on the contrary, the outline of the pyramid » 
curvilinear; no trace of division of storeys is observably no 
reminiscence of habitations and no pillars or pilasters any- 
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where. Even in its modem form (Woodcut No. 310), it 
still retains the same characteristics, and all the lines of the 

pyramid or .rikhara are curvilinear, 
the base polygonal. No trace of 
utilitarianism is visible anywhere. 
If Woodcut No. 310 is compared 
with that at vol. i. page 339 (Woodcut 
No. 195), the two styles will be ex- 
hibited in their most modern garbs, 
when, after more than 1000 years’ 
practice, they have receded furthest 
from the forms in which we first meet 
them. Yet the Madras temple retains 
the memory of its storeys and its 
cells. The Bengal example recalls 
nothing known in civil or domestic 
architecture. 

Neither the pyramid nor the 
tumulus affords any suggestion as to 
the origin of the form, nor does the 
tower, either square or circular; nor 
does any form of civil or domestic 




3x0. Modern Temple at Benares. 


31 X. Diagram Plan of Hindd Temple. 


architecture. It does not seem to be derived from any of these, 
and, whether we consider it as beautiful or otherwise, it seems 
certainly to have been invented principally at least for aesthetic 
purposes, and to have retained that impress from the earliest 
till the present day. 

The plan of a northern temple is always a square internally, 
and generally the same form is retained in the exterior; but 
yexy rarely, if ever, without some addition. In some instances 
it is only a thin parallel projection, as at A in the diagram 
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(No. 31 1). Sometimes it has two such slices added, as at B, 
but in the oldest examples these are only half the thickness 
shown here. From this they proceeded to three projections, 
as at C, the oldest examples being the thinnest In more 
modern times the thickness of the projections became equal 
to their distance from each other, as at D ; so that the temple 
became in plan practically a square, the sides of which were 
parallel to the diagonal of the original square or to the line 
E F G. Even, however, when this was the case, the cell always 
retained its original form and direction, and the entrance and 
windows kept their position on what had thus practically become 
the angles of the building. This is the case with the temple at 
Benares, shown in Woodcut No. 310, and generally also with 
the Jaina temples, and especially the case with the temple on 
the Takht-i-Sulaim&n in Kashmir. Although the depth and 
width of these offsets vary considerably even in the same design, 
the original square is never lost sight of ; the four central angles, 
as at F, being always larger and more strongly accentuated than 
the others, and their line is always carried through to the summit 
of the pyramid. 

It will be observed that by this process we have arrived at 
the same form or plan for a solid building that was attained by 
the arrangement of pillars described vol. i. piage 317. In fact, 
the two forms were elaborated simultaneously, and were after- 
wards constantly used together. My impression is, that the 
pillared arrangement is the oldest, and led to the deepening of 
the additions to the solid square till the two became identical in 
plan. Whether this were so or not, it is one of the most 
distinguishing features of northern Hindi! architecture. 

In the very centre of India, at Amarakantak, near a place 
marked Ajmtrgadh on the map, is a sacred tank, from which it 
is said that the Sdn flows to the north, the Mah&nadt to Katak 
in the Bay of Bengal, and the Narbad& to the Indian Ocean. 
All these rivers have their sources in the hill. The spot has 
always been held sacred, and is surrounded by temples, two 
or three of them — as far as can be gathered from the imperfect 
accounts available — of considerable age.^ On the south and 
east of this hill extends the great and fertile table -land of 
Chhatttsgarh. This is now, and has always been,' so far as 
our knowledge extends, one of the principal seats of the native 
tribes. If that country and the surrounding districts were 
carefully surveyed, we might And temples, some of which would 
add very materially to our knowledge of the history of this style.* 

^ Mr. Beglar in * Archaeological Survey ^ Conf. Cousens» * Lilts of Anti q uarian 
of India Rcports»* vol. vii. pp. aayff. and Remains in the Central Provinces and 
plates aob ax ; bat ^e aooonnt and draw- Berar,’ Galcatta, i897t which indicate 
ings are very defective. some promising remains. 
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Sulaiman, King of Bengal 
conquered Orissa . „ 1568 


The two provinces of India, where the Indo-Aryan style can be 
studied with the greatest advantage, are Dh&rw&r on the west, 
and Orissa on the east coast. The former has the advantage of 
being mixed up with the Dravidian style, so as to admit of 
synonyms and contrasts that are singularly interesting, both 
from an ethnological and historical point of view. In Orissa, on 
the contrary, the style is perfectly pure, being unmixed with any 
other, and thus forms one of the most compact and homogeneous 
architectural groups in India, and as such of more than usual 
interest, and it is consequently in this province that the style 
can be studied to the greatest advantage. 

One of the most marked and striking peculiarities of Orissan 
architecture is the distinct and almost absolute contrast it 
presents to the style of the Dravidian at the southern end of 
the peninsula. The curved outline of the towers or vimftnas 
has already been remarked upon, but, besides this, no Orissan 
towers present the smallest trace of any storeyed or even step- 
like arrangement, which is so universal further south, and the 
crowning member is never a dome, nor a reminiscence of one. 
Even more remarkable than this, is the fact that the Orissan 
style is almost entirely astylar. In some of the more modem 
examples, as for instance in the porches added to the temples 
at Bhuvanerwar and Puri in the I2th and 14th centuries, we do 
find pillars, but it is probably correct to state that, among the 
100 or 150 original shrines at Bhuvanerwar, scarcely a pillar is 
to be found.^ This is the more remarkable because, within sight 

* Tbe%ogunand.puortheLingari^ bat tboe ma nda p aa aia of ktoc datM 
Jamnsth ^ Yamemn temple haw thaa the temito theiaailwa. 
each foar pillars sapportiag their roofs; 
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of that capital, the caves in the Udayagiri {ante, p. 13) are 
adorned with pillars to such an extent as to show that their 
forms must have been usual and well known in the province 
before any of the temples were constructed. When we recollect 
that no great temple in the south was considered complete 
without its “ hall of 1000 columns,” and many besides this had 
hundreds dispersed about the place, and used for every conceiv- 
able purpose, the contrast is more striking, and shows what a 
complete barrier the Chalukyas interposed between the two 
races on this side of India, though not on the other. As a rule, 
every Orissan temple consists of two apartments, similar in plan, 
as shown in the diagram (Woodcut No. 184). The inner one is 
generally a cuIm, surmounted by a tower, here called Bar&-deul, 
or Dewal, corr^ponding with the vim&na of the south, and in it 
the image or images of the gods are enshrined ; in front of this 
is a porch or antar&la, call<d Js^a-mohan, generally square in 
plan or approaching it, and surmounted by a pyramidal roof of 
varying pitch. The peculiarities are illustrated in the diagram 
(Woodcut No. 184) just referred to, which purports to be an 
elevation of the celebrated Black Pagoda at Kan&rak. It is 
only, however, an eye-sketch, and cannot be depended upon for 
minute detail and correctness, but it is sufficient to explain the 
meaning of the text. Sometimes one or two more porches 
(mandapas) were added in front of this one, called the N&ta- 
mandir or dancing-hall — corresponding to the Sabh&-niandapain 
a Gujarit temple — and the Bhoga-mandir or refectory, but these, 
in almost every instance, are afterthoughts, and not parts of the 
original design. Be this as it may, in every instance in Orissa 
the tower with its porch forms the temple. If enclosed in a 
wail, they are always to be seen outside. There are gateways, 
it is true, but they are always subordinate, and there are none 
of those accretions of enclosures and gopurams that form so 
marked a characteristic of the southern style. There generally 
are other shrines within the enclosures of the great temples, but 
they are always kept subordinate, and the temple itself towers 
over everything to even a greater extent than that at Tanjor 
(Woodcut No. 213), giving a unity and purpose to the whole 
design, so frequently wanting in the south. 

Other contrasts will come out as we proceed, but, in the 
meanwhile, few examples bring out more clearly the vast im- 
portance of ethnography as applied to architecture. That two 
peoples, inhabiting practically the same country, and worshipping 
the same gods under the guidance of the same Brahmanical 
priesthood, should have adopted and adhered to two such dis- 
similar styles for their sacred buildings, shows as clearly as 
anything can well do how much race has to do with these 
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matters, and how little we can understand the causes of such 
contrasts, unless we take affinities or differences of race into 
consideration. 


History. 

About eighty years ago Mr. Andrew Stirling published an 
* Account of Orissa proper or Cuttack,’ giving a dynastic list of 
the rulers from B.C. 3101 to the beginning of last century, with 
dates and notable events of their reigns.^ This was drawn up 
from native records belonging to the temple of Jagann&th at 
Furt ; and, dismissing the early portions as manifestly fabulous, 
the record, from the accession of Yay&ti Kerart towards the end 
of the 5th century, was accepted as tolerably trustworthy, and 
was revised and published with a fuller list of the names by Sir 
W. W. Hunter in his * Orissa.’ ‘ But, like other native histories, 
it cannot stand examination, and must be discarded as worthless 
previous to the 1 2th century, and very inaccurate even for the 
last four or five centuries. Here, as elsewhere, we can hope for 
trustworthy historical information only from the steady pursuit 
of epigraphical research, which as yet has yielded but four or 
five names of a Somavamri or Lunar dynasty that ruled before 
the I2th century ; and their inscriptions are unfortunately dated 
only in r^nal years, and must be relegated, on epigraphical 
grounds, to about the nth century.’ We have thus, as yet, 
but little help from historical sources. It is true that the dates 
of two of its temples have been approximately ascertained. 
The great one at Bhuvanerwar is said to have been erected 
about A.D. 640 — but possibly later— and that at Puri between 
A.D. 1080 and 1 140, nearly the first and the last of the series. 
My impression is that in the later direction it can hardly be 
extended beyond the ^ear 1260, but within these limits it seems 
possible to arrange the sequence of all the temples in the 
province without much difficulty, and to ascertain their dates 
with some d^ree of approximate certainty. 

With the exception of the great temple of Jagann&th at Puri, 
the buildings described in this chapter were mostly erected 


^ 'Asimtic Researches/ vol. sv. (1835)1 

8 X 1638! ; also 'Histoiv of the RJjas ol 
rissa, from the reign of Rija Yudhistira. 
Trandated from the Vami&valt/ in 'Jonr. 

Bengel,’ voL vi. (1837), pp. 

■ ‘Orissa’ (ed. 1872) vol. i. po. I98f. 
and vol. ii. pp, 183-191 ; also in Sewell’s 
‘Lists of Inscriptions and Dynasties of 
SMtbm India.’ pp. 204-209. An oat- 
line of the history of Orissa is given in 


the new * Gasetteer of Purt,’ chap. ii. 

* Among four successive rulers; of 
which we have inscriptions, tentatively 
plaoed in the 11th centuiy. the thiro. 
Vayftti Mah 8 - 5 ivagopta. may possibly be 
the Yayiti Kerart. which the Vanu&valt 
makes the founder of the dynasty in 474- 
C2^ or five centuries hefore his probable 
date.— Dr J. F. Fleet in ‘EiMgraphia 
Indict,’ vol. iiL pp. 3 > 3 - 359 * 
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before the commencement of the 12th century, when we find 
Anantavarman Chodagangadeva (1078-1142) of the Eastern 
Ganga dynasty recording that he replaced the fallen lord of 
Orissa in his kingdom.^ About this period the Ganga- vanra 
dynasty succeeded, the second of whom was the builder of the 
great Purl temple — or at least completed it — for its erection is 
ascribed to his father, Chodaganga, thirty years earlier. They 
were nominally .Saivas, but patronised also the Vaishnavas, 
whilst the preceding dynasty seem to have been devoted 
.Saivas. 

Owing to its remoteness from the seats of Muhammadan 
power, Orissa almost entirely escaped the ravages which 
devastated the principal Hindi! cities in the earlier and more 
intolerant age of their power. The first serious invasion of 
Ori-ssa was only made about 1510 by ’Al&u-d-Dtn Hasain Sh&h, 
King of Bengal, whose army sacked Katak and plundered Purt, 
but was driven iMck ; and it was not till 1 567-1568 that Sulaim&n 
Khin Kar&r&ni, the Afgh&n Viceroy of Bengal, finally defeated 
the Orissa king at Jftjpur. Soon after it was annexed by Akbar, 
and after four more years of contests it became a province of 
his empire in 1 578, after which further outrages were hardly to 
be feaira. 

At J&jpur the Muhammadans haa already wreaked their 
vengeance on all that was Hindi!; but elsewhere the monuments 
were left more nearly intact than any other group in the north 
of India. Neither at Bhuvanerwar nor at Pur! or Kan&rak are 
marked traces of their violence. In later times the Orissa 
remains have suffered from the sordid proceedings of the Public 
Works Department, which destroyed the fort at Bdrb&ti and 
other public buildings, to mend roads or to save some money in 
erecting a lighthouse at False Point Further injury has l^n 
done by the antiquarian zeal of the officers who removed some 
of the Kst statues of the Rijar&n! temple,* and^by the vandals 
who pulled down the Navagraha sculpture from the Kan&rak 
temple. Lastly, and worst of all, by the Arclueological Survey, 
a few years ago, which caused the interior of the mandap of 
this famous monument to be completely filled up with stones 
and sand and so “ shut up for ever.”’ 

Besides their immunity from the ordinary causes of destruc- 
tion of HindO buildings, the Orissa group forms in itself one of 
the most complete and interesting in all India. The Khajurflho 

> •ladiaa Aatiqvaiy,’ voL xvUi {h 171 ; * This was ooncdved to be the only 
* Jour. Asiat Soc. nengal,’ voL faodL way of preventine the loof from bUiitt 
pp. lotK in. — Mr. MarthdI’a ‘Annnal Repoiv 

* Rijendmill Mitre’s ‘Antiqnilies of I9Q3*19<M/ P< 4^ 

Orissa,^ vol. ii. p. 9a 
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group is nearly as extensive and magnificent, but they were 
all erected within the limits of about a century, 950 to 1050,^ so 
that little sequence can be traced among them. There are also 
temples in the Kanarese districts more magnificent than any in 
Orissa, and extending throu^ a long series of years ; but they 
are scattered over a wide extent of country, and are consequently 



i > if 


31a. Temple of Pararurdmejwar. (From a Photograph.) 

varied local peculiarities of style. It therefore requires more 
knowledge and experience to classify them than it does those in 
this province. Alt<^ether there is not, perhaps, any group 
which, if properly investigated, would add more to our know> 
ledge of Indian architecture, and give it more precision, than 
the Bhuvanerwar temples.* 

1 CanninghaiDy * Archaeological Survey periods to which different buildings 

Rraorts/ vol. ii. p. 4^6 ; infra^ p. 141. belonged. Even his vaunted acquaint- 

” The late RAjendralAl Mitra, who was ance with epigraphy was superficial and 

sent with the expedition onmnised 1^ the inexact ; and the two. folio volumes he 

Bei^l Government in ififiS to survey the prepared at public expense, added little, 

antiquities of Orissa, most unfortunatel^r if anything, to our knowledge. — * Indian 

had no knowledge whatever of archi- Antiquary,’ vol. ix. pp. 113K and 142!. ; 

teetural snrveyii^ or draughtsmanship ; Fcagusson's 'Archaeology in India,’ pp. 

nor had he any acquaintance with Indian 48fC 
styles to guide him in determining the 
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The oldest temple in the town of Bhuvane.fwar is prob- 
ably that called Pararur^me.rwar (Woodcut No. 312), which, 
from the termination of the name, as well as the Linga in the 
cella, and subjects portrayed in the three principal niches of 
the tower, mark it as a .Saiva shrine. It may belong to the 
7th century, though it may be as late as the 8th. Its style 
is certainly different from the other early temples here, and 
more like what we find at other places outside the province. It 
is not large, being only 20 ft square^ at its base; but its 
sculptures are cut with a delicacy seldom surpassed, and there 
is an appropriateness about the ornaments greater than is seen 
in most of the temples. 

The temple itself is apparently 42 ft. in height, and from the 
summit to the base it is covered with sculptures of the most 
elaborate character,* but still without detracting from the 
simplicity and vigour of its outline. 

If I am correct in assigning so early a date to the tower of 
this temple, it is evident that the porch must be a subsequent 
addition, because it fits badly to the tower. It may, however, 
be that if this is really the oldest temple of its class in Orissa, 
its design may be copied from a foreign example, and borrowed, 
with all its peculiarities, from a style practised elsewhere. Be 
that as it may, it is interesting as showing the mode by which 
light was sometimes introduced into the porches of these temples 
between the ends of the beams of the stone roof. As the sloping 
roofing - stones project considerably beyond the openings, a 
subdued light is introduced, without either the direct rays of the 
sun, or the rain being able to penetrate.* 

The temple of Mukterwar (Woodcut No. 313) is veiy similar 
in general design to that of Faranirflmejwar, but even richer and 
more varied in detail, and its porch partakes more of the regular 
Orissan type. It has no pillars internally, and the roof 
externally exhibits at least the germ of what we find in the 
porches of the great temple at Bhuvanerwar and the Black 
Pagoda. Its dimensions are somewhat less than those of the 
last temple described, but in its class it may be considered 
the gem of Orissan architecture.* 

^ This dimension is from B&bu Rijen- roof of the mandapn was dismantled and 
draltrs * Orissa Antiquitim,’ voU i. p. 41, rebuilt.” — * Archaeological Survey Annual 
but I don’t like it. [Jui^ng mm a Rmrt, 1902-03,* p. 46. 
photograph^the estimated hei^t being * This temple is surrounded by a 
about 43 ft. — this dimension seems to be number of small shrines, and dose to it 
at least 27 ft.] also stands the temple of Siddhervara, a 

* G. Le Bon, *Les Monuments de larger structure. All the shrines are 

ITnde,’ p. 70 and 6gs. 49^ 50. inferior works of art, but nevertheless 

* This temple hu of Ute been in the th^ have all been restored.*’ — Dr. T. 
hands of the ofiidal, and we learn that it Bloch, idid, p. 46. No survey is 
** has been thoroughly restored ; Uie whole mentioned as having been made. 

VOL. II G 
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Besides these, there are several other temi>les which, from 
the style of their architecture, I would feel inclined to place as 



:1 


1 


Temple of MukteAvar. (From a Photograph.) 

earlier than the great temple. One is known as SSri Dewal, 
near the great temple, and another, a yeiy complete and 
beautiful example, is called Maitrerwar, which is almost a 
duplicate, oh a small scale, of the great temple, except that it 
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has no repetition of itself on itself, 
almost all the ornaments on the 
facades of Buddhist temples are 
re^titions of themselves; but the 
Hindfls do not seem to have adopted 
this system so early, and the extent 
to which it is carried is generally a 
fair test of the age of Hindd temples. 
In the great Pagoda there are 
eight copies of itself on each face, 
and in the R&jarflnt the system is 
carried so far as almost to obliterate 
the original form of the temple. 


Great Temple of BHuvANE^tvAR. 

The great temple of Bhuvanerwar, 
known as the LingatAja, is one of 
the landmarks in the style. It is 
traditionally ascribed to a Lal&tendra 
Kerart, who is said to have ruled 
in the 7th century ; though this is 
mere fable, the temple may tenta- 
tively be ascribed to about the 9th 
or 10th century; but be this as it 
may, taking it all in all, it is perhaps 
the finest example of a purely Hindfi 
temple in India. 

Though not a. building of the. 
largest class; the dimensions of this 
temple in plan are, so far as I can 
make out, far from contemptible. 
The whole length is about 210. ft., 
vrith a breadth varying from 60 ft. 
to ft. The original temple, how- 
ever, like almost all those in Orissa, 
consisted only of a vim&na, or Bara- 
dewal,'and a porch or Jagamohan, 
shaded ;^darker . in the plan ( Woodcut 
Na 314), arid they ' extend only to 
160 ft. The NAta- uid Bhoga-man- 
daps, shaded lighter, were added 
possibly about- the lath, century or 
even later. Though several temples 
have all these'^ four apartments, so 


As above pointed out. 



314. Plaa of Great Temple at Bhu- 
▼anefwar. Compiled partW from 
Plan in B&bu RAjradraUll Mitra's 
worki but corrected from Photo- 
graph Scale so ft. to X in. 
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far as I can make out, none were originally erected with them. 
The true Orissan temple is like that represented in Woodcut 
No. 184, a building with two apartments only, and these astylar, 
or practically so : the pillars were only introduced in the com- 
paratively modem additions. 



315. view of Great or l.ingaraja Temple, BbuTMieiwar. (FMm e Photograph.) 


The outline of this temple in elevation is not, at first sight, 
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pleasing to the European eye; but when once the eye is 
accustomed to it, it has a singularly solemn and pleasing aspect. 
It is a solid, and would be a plain square tower, but for the 
slight curve at the top, which takes off the hardness of the 
outline and introduces pleasingly the circular crowning object 
(Woodcut No. 315). As compared with that at Tanjor (Wood- 
cut No. 213), it certainly is by far the finer design of the two. 
In plan the southern example is the larger, being 82 ft. square. 
This one is only about 66 ft. ^ from angle to angle, though it is 
75 ft. across the central projection. Their height is nearly the 
same, both of them being over 180 ft, but the upper part of the 
northern tower is so much more solid, that the cubic contents 
of the two are probably not very different Besides, however, 
greater beauty in form, the northern example excels the other 
immeasurably in the fact that it is wholly in stone from the 
base to the apex, and — ^what, unfortunately, no woodcut can 
show — every inch of the surface is covered with carving in the 
most elaborate manner. It is not only the divisions of the 
courses, the roll-mouldings on the angles, or the breaks on the 
face of the tower : these are sufficient to relieve its flatness, and 
with any other people th^ would be deemed sufficient; but 
every individual stone in the tower has a pattern carved upon it, 
not so as to break its outline, but sufficient to relieve any idea 
of monotony. It is, perhaps, not an exaggeration to say that 
if it would take a sum — say a lakh of rupees or pounds — to erect 
such a building as this, it would take three lakhs to carve it as 
this one is carved. Whether such an outlay is judicious or not, 
is another question. Most people would m of opinion that a 
building four times as large would produce a greater and more 
imposing architectural effect;. but this is not the way a Hindfi 
ever looked at the matter. Infinite labour bestowed on eveiy 
detail was the mode in which he thought he could render his 

* This snd the dimensions in plan I intenud dimension is lednced to 40 ft. 
generally are taken from a table in Albu with the larger external one of 65 ft. 
Rftjendimftl’s ' Antimuties of Orissa,’ voL The BhpgA-mandapa is said in the text 
i. p. 41. I am afraid they are only round (p. 72) to m 56 ft. square ; scale it is 
numbers, but they suffice for comparison. 03 ya The Nftta-mandir is said to be 
Th^ are certainly incorrect. In tnetable 52 ft. sauare, and scales 58 by 61. The 
the tower is described as 66 ft. by 60, Jagamonan in the text is said to measure 
while all the photographs prove that it is 65 ft. by 45 ; on the plan it measures 70 
undoubtedly square. In the plan (vol. by 5a Making these and other adjust- 
iL pi. 48) the sides are rep r esented as 66 ments from the plan, it reduces the total 
by 54 ft. from angle to aai^e,, and the length to about aio ft., -instead of the 
internal dimensions are given in the table 29a of the plan. This is confirmed by 
as 42 square. In the pfim thmr aie 44 ^ Mr Atkinson’s plan (pL xxviii.). In like 
46, and approach so nearly to the exterior^ manner the temple of Bha^vatt M. 
that if the tower had beoi built, uiepie- xlviiL) is represented as 160ft. in length, 
sented in bis plan, k* would not have while Mr. Atkinson makesit only iia— 
itood fiar an Imur. In figibe '|14 the * Archseolqty in ladhb’ pp* 49 » 90^ 
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temple most worthy of the deity; and, whether he was right 
or wrong, the effect of the whole is certainly marvellously 
beautiful. It is not, however, in those parts of the building 

shown in the wood- 
cut that the greatest 
amount of carving or 
design was bestowed, 
but in the perpen- 
dicular parts seen 
from the courtyard 
(Woodcut No. 316). 
There the sculpture 
is of a very high order 
and great beauty of 
design. This, how- 
ever, ought not to 
surprise us when we 
recollect that at 
AmarAvatt, on the 
banks of the KrishnA, 
not far from the 
southern boundary of 
this kingdom, there 
stood a temple more 
delicate and elaborate 
in its carvings than 
any , other miilding 
in liidia,^ and that 
this temple had been 
finished probably 
eight centuries before 
this one was erected ; 
and though the history 
of art in India is now written in decay, its growth and vitality 
had, in earlier times, been vigorous. 

Attached to the Jagamohan of this temple is a NAta-mandir, 
or dancing-hall, whose date is, traditionally aligned to about 
the year 1100: but this is perhaps too early, as -there f/jrt 
inscriptions of the 12th and 13th centuries on the doorway of 
the temple porch, and they are probably earlier than the N&ta- 
mandir. But even then it enables us to measure the extent 
of this decay with some d^ree of certainty. It is elwant, 
of course, for art had not yet perished among the Hindfis, 



3x6. Lower part of Great Tower at Bhuvaneiwar. 
(From a Photograph.) 



Wonhip/ plates 48-98; ^AmarftTitt and Jagggyyapeta 
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but it differs from the style of the porch to which it is 
attached more than the leanest example of Tudor art differs 
from the vigour and grace of the buildings of the early 
Edwards. All that power of expression is gone which enabled 
the early architects to make small things look gigantic from 
the exuberance of labour bestowed upon them. A glance at 
the Nftta-mandir is sufficient for the mastery of its details. 
A week’s study of the Jagamohan would every hour reveal 
new beauties. 

The last woodcut may conv^ some idea of the extent to 
which the older parts were elaborated : but even the photograph 
hardly enables any one not familiar with the style to realise 
how exquisite the combination of solidity of mass with exuber- 
ance of ornament really is. 

During the five centuries which elapsed between the 
erection of these two porches, Bhuvanerwar was adorned with 
some hundreds of temples, some dozen of 
which have been photographed, but hardly 
in sufficient detail to enable the student to 
classify them according to their dates.^ On 
the spot it probably would be easy for any 
one trained to this class of study, and it 
would be a great gain if it were done. 

The group nearest in richness and interest is 
that at Khajur&ho, mentioned above (p. 49) ; 
but that group belongs to an age jdst suo- 
sequent* to that of the Bhuvanerwar group, 
and only enables us to see that some of 
the most elaborate of the Katak temples 
may extend to the year 1000 or thereabouts. I7 BUw RAjendnui 
It is to this date that I would ascribe the ^,tegr^£.'f 
erection of the Rftjar&nt temple. The names 50 ft u> x in.' 
of the more notable, of which I have photo- 
graphs, with their approximate dates, are given in the list at 
the end of this chapter; but I refrain from burdening the 
text with their names, as I despair, any reasonable number 
of woodcuts, of illustrating their marvellous details in an3rthing 
like a satisfactory manner. 

The RAjarftnt temple, as will be seen from the woodcut 
(No. 317), is small ; but the plan is arranged so as to give 
great variety and play of light and shade, and as the details 



^ Photograplis have MUed me to 
supply to some extent the defideney of 
my local knowlcte; hot imless j^oto- 
grajj^s aie takas a sderttMc man fpr 


sdditific purposes, thcydoimt supj^ythe 
l^uce of local expoienoe ; hit a ftuf ardii- 
tectural survey also is mudb desiderated^ 
* CSmr 'Dgham*s ^Repprt^’ v^ il. p. 4t& 
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are of the most exquisite beauty, it is one of the gems 
of Orissan art.^ The following woodcut (No. 318), without 
attempting to illustrate the art, is quoted as characteristic 
of the emblems of the period. Below the pillar are three 


kneeling elephants, over which domineer three lions or leogriffs. 

Above this a Nftgnt, or 

female Ndga, with her 
seven - headed snake - 
hood, adorns the upper 
part of the pillar. They 
are to be found, gener- 
ally in great numbers, in 
almost all the temples of 
the province. Over the 
doorway are the Nava- 
graha, or nine planets, 
which are almost more 
universal at the Linga- 
rAja temple. 

Throughout the pro- 
vince, from the time we 
first meet it, about the 
7th century, if so early, 
till it dies out about 
A.D. 1 300, the style 
seems to be singularly 
uniform in its features, 
and it requires consider- 
*We familiarity with it 
to detect its gradual 
progress towards decay. Notwithstanding this, it is easy to 


^ Both the temples ot Muktejvara and dapa and the upper parts of the spire. 

R&jar&nt have been restored by Dr. These had to be dismantled and built up 

Bloch, the Archaeological surveyor, who again, using as far as possible the ancient 

gives photographs of them before, and materials. Carvings, when broken and 

after repairs," but from so very different lost, were replac^ by new ones, and 

points of view, that it is not clear what the work of the modern stonemason 

IS the extent of these repairs ; — but in does not fall much behind the old work, 

^ Reports, this method of photograph- except that modern restorations of 

ing from different points '^before and human or animal figures are less grace- 

after” meddling with the buildings,' is ful than their older models. Only such 

remarkably frequent. No mention seems carvings have been replaced by new ones 

to be made of securing correct plans of whmh the orimnal pattern was avail- 

of the temples, which might readily have able.” — ^Archaeol. Surv^ Annual Report, 

been made whilst the works were going 1902-03,’ pp. 45-46. It is pitiable to 

on. The work done is thus described : think of tne bubarity of 20th century 

*'The temples generally were ftiirly intact, imiutions, or supposed— but very inferior 
but a number of stones had become either — imitations^ being inserted in these yener- 
loose or unsafe, in the roof of the man- able structures. 
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perceive that there are two styles of architecture in Orissa, 
which ran side by side with one another during the whole course. 
The first is represented by the temples of Paramr&merwar and 
Mukterwar (Woodcuts No. 312, 313); the second by the great 
temple (Woodcut No. 315). They are not ants^onistic, but 
sister styles, and seem certainly to have had at least partially 
different origins. We can find affinities with that of the 
Mukterwar group in Dhirw&r and most parts of northern 
India : but I know of nothing exactly like the great temple any- 
where else. It seems to be quite indigenous, and if not the most 
beautiful, it is the simplest and most majestic of the Indo- Aryan 
styles. And 1 cannot help suspecting a wooden origin for it — 
the courses look so much more like carved logs of wood laid one 
upon another than courses of masonry, and the mode and extent 
to which they are carved certainly savours of the same material. 
There is a mosque built of Deodar pine in Kashmir, to be referred 
to thereafter, which certainly seems to favour this idea; but 
till we find some older temples than any yet discovered in Orissa 
this must remain in doubt. Meanwhile, it may be well to point 
out that the majority of the older temples in Orissa follow the 
type of the great temple, and the rest that of Para^urdmrwar ; but 
the two get confounded together in the 9th and loth centuries, 
and are mixed together into what may almost be called a new 
style in the RAjatAn! and temples of the nth and 12th centuries. 

KanArak. 

With, perhaps, the single exception of the temple of 
Jagann&th at Purl, there is no temple in India better known, 
and about which more has been written than the so-called 
Black Pagoda at KanArak, 19 miles north-east from Puit; nor 
is there any one whose date and dedication is better known, 
since the literature on the subject can here be depended 
qpon. Stirling’s statement that the present edifice was built by 
the RAja Narasingh-deva L, who ruled from about 1238 to 1264, 
is supported by copperplate inscriptions.^ Complete as this 
evidence appears, one is almost tempted to question it, for the 
simple reason that it seems improbable — ^after the erection of 
so inferior a specimen of the art as the temple of Purl (an A.D. 
1 100) appears to be — the style could have reverted to anything so 
beautiful as this^ In general design and detail it is so similar 
to the Jagambhaii of the great temple at Bhuyatierwar that at 
first sight I should te ij^ined to . place it in tl^ same century ; 

^ *Asistie IUseai:clies»' ‘voL jnr. p. Rl^aidnlAl wciib^ it 10 Nm- 

And ^Joaiud AiiAtle Society of siiiglm Il.i wlio begin to iteiMi^ juD. 
vol. Insii. parti, pw 104. ia7S. * Antiq. of Omao,* yoL ii. p^ 
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still the details of the tower exhibit a progress towards modern 
forms which is unmistakable.^ Abul Fazl after describing the 
temple with considerable detail and circumstantiality and 
ascribing it to R&ja Narasingh-deva I., adds that “it is said 
to be a work of 730 years’ antiquity.’’* In other words, it 
was erected about A.D. 860, or just about 400 years before 
Narasingh’s date which must arise from an error in the hundreds 
figure. Narasingh-deva must, however, have employed architects 
of very difierent tastes and abilities to those engaged a century 
earlier in erecting the Purt temple. 

Another point of interest connected with this temple is, 
that all authors, apparently following Abul Fazl, agree that it 
was, like the temple of M&rt&nd, in Kashmir (ante, vol. i., p. 259), 
dedicated to the sun.* Sun-worship, we know, was prevalent 
in various parts of India, previous to the 12th centuiy, but it 
seems to have become merged in the Vishnu cult — Sfirya- 
N&r&yana being regarded as a form of Vishnu. In the west 
of India there are remains of quite a number of sun-temples 
of about the eleventh century,* and probably others will be found 
in Central India and elsewhere, when looked for. 

This temple differs in no respect from other temples of 
Vishnu found in Orissa. The architectural forms are identical ; 
they are adorned with the same symbols. The Navagraha, or 
nine planetary divinities, adorned the lintel of this as of all 
the temples of the district. The seven-headed serpent-forms 
are found on every temple, from the great one at Bhuvanerwar 
to this one, and it is only distinguishable from those of ^iva 
by the obscenities that disfigure a part of its sculptures. This 
is, unfortunately, only too common a characteristic of Vaishnava 
temples all over India, but is not frequent in 5 aiva temples. A 
detached mandap that stood in front of it, occupying a correspond- 
ing place to that at Mudherd, and the fine stambha were removed 
to Purt, in the i8th century, by the Marftthfts ; a corner of the 
rikhara was still standing in 1839, but within the next thirty 
years had disappeared ; and the great lintel over the entrance 
to the principal hall, carved with the Navagraha, with other 
parts about the doorway had fallen, or were removed, and 
an abortive attempt was made to carry the lintel to Calcutta. 

Architecturally, the great beauty of this temple arises from 

* When I visited Orissa in 1837 and somewhat over 730 TcanagoRijaNaniiiK 
sketched this temple, a great part of the Deo completed this stupendons fabric and 
tower was still standing. See ' Pictnr- left this mighty memorial to posterity.** 
esquelUnstrationsoflndianArchitectnre,* * Arka is a name of the sim as the 
plate iii. It has since fallen entirely. “lightner** ; the place is mentioned as 

* * Ayeen Akbery,’ Gladwin’s transla* Arka.kahetra or Fuma-kdictra. 

tion, vol. iL p. 16. tarrett*s version (vol. * ' Archaeological Sarny of Western 
ii. pp. 128-139) reads : — *' It is said that India,* vol. in. pp. 73, 74. 
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the form of the design of the roof of the Jagamohan, or porch — 
the only part now remaining. Both in dimensions and detail, 
it is extremely like that of the great temple at Bhuvanerwar, 
but it is here divided into three storeys instead of two, which 
is an immense improvement, and it rises at a more agreeable 
angle. The first and second storeys consist of six cornices 
each, the third of five only, as shown in the diagram Woodcut 
No. 184. The two lower ones are carved with infinite beauty 
and variety on all their twelve faces, and the antefixae at the 
angles and breaks are used with an elegance and judgment 
a true Yavana could hardly have surpassed. There is, so far 
as I know, no roof in India where the same play of light 
and shade is obtained with an equal amount of richness and 
constructive propriety as in this instance, nor one that sits so 
gracefully on the base that supports it. 

Internally, the chamber is singularly plain, but presents 
some constructive peculiarities worthy of attention. On the 
floor, it is about 40 ft square, and the walls rise plain to about 
the same height. Here it begins to bracket inwards, till it 
contracts to about 20 ft, where it was ceiled with a flat stone 
roof, supported by wrought-iron beams — Stirling says nine, 
nearly i ft. square by 1 2 ft to 18 ft. long.^ My measurements 
made the section less — 8 in. to 9 in., but the length greater, 23 
ft. ; and ,B&bu R&jendralftl points out that one, 21 ft. long, has 
a square section of. 8 in. at the end, but a depth of ii in. in the 
centre,* showing a knowledge of the properties and strength of 
the material that would be remarkable, were it not that they 
seem to be formed of blocks of short lengths, 3 or 4 in. square, 
built together, like bricks, and then covered with molten metal. 
The iron pillar at Delhi (Woodcut No. 373) is a more remark- 
able example than this, and no satisfactory explanation has yet 
been given as to the mode in which it was manufactured, — 
though it may possibly have been by a similar method. Its 
object, however, is plain, while the employment of these beams 
here is a mystery. They were not wanted for strength, as the 
building is still firm after they have fallen, and so expensive 
a false ceiling was not wanted architecturally to roof so plain a 
chamber.* It seems to be only another instance of that pro- 
fusion of labour which the Hindfis loved to lavish on the 
temples of their gods. 

* ' Atiatie Raseaidiei,' vol. zv. p. 33a * See antt, p. 95. The preioit surrey 

* These discrependes arose from the ihmishes no infimnation, nor seems to 
Ihet that die beams lay on the floor buried bare made any architeetnral dmwings of 
vnder the tnhis of the stone roof they the strecteial arrangements and details 
once sepported, and it ms extremely of the interior before bnrying it from all 
difficolt to get at them so at to obtain ihtnie examination, 

correct measurements. 
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PURt. 

When from the old capital we turn to Purt, we find a state 
of affairs more altered than might be expected at the date to 
which the celebrated temple there belongs. The Somavanja 
dynasty with their .Saiva worship, had been superseded about 
loyS by the Gangavanra, who were nominally much devoted 
to the service of Vishnu ; and they set to work at once to 
signalise their triumph by erecting thetemple to Jagann&th, 
which has since acquired such a world-wide celebrity. Purt 





ScjJ«iZOOf!lalhcJi>rk 

319. Plan of Temple of JagannAth at Purl. (From a Plan by R. P. Mukerji.) 


holds for the Vaishnava cult, the like rank as Benares or Kiri 
does for the itaiva, or Brindlban (Mathurl) for the worship of 
Krishna. 

How this great fane came to be raised by the new sovereign 
Anantavarma-Chodagangadeva in a style so inferior to those 
of the previous dynasty must be matter of conjecture. As fresh 
conquerors, the Gangas might not have accumulated wealth ; and, 
moreover, they would almost certainly employ architects of 
their own race who were already known to them. These, 
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coining from the Dekhan, would naturally adopt the leading 
features of the temples of their native province in preference 
even to the best traits of the earlier structures. The style 
would thus be an intrusion breaking in upon the Orissan style. 
Even Stirling, who was no captious critic, remarks that it seems 
unaccountable, in an s^e when the architects obviously possessed 
some taste and skill, and were in most cases particularly lavish 
in the use of sculptural ornament, so little pains should have 
been taken with the decoration and finishing of this sacred and 
stupendous edifice.^ It is not in the detail — ^which, however, is 
seriously obscured by the plasterings applied during the last 
two or three centuries, — ^but the' outline, the proportions, and 
arrangements of the temple, show that the art in this province 
had received a downward impetus at the time. 

As will be seen from the annexed plan * (Woodcut No. 319), 
this temple has a double enclosure, a thing otherwise unknown 
in the north. Externally it measures 670 ft. by 640 ft., and is 
surrounded by a wall 20 ft. to 30 ft. high, with four gates. The 
inner enclosure measures 420 ft. by 315 ft., and is enclosed by a 
double wall with four openings. Within this last stands the 
Bar&-Dewal, A, measuring 80 ft. across the centre, or 5 ft. more 
than the great temple at Bhuvanerwar; with its porch or 
Jagamohan, B, it measures 155 ft. east and west, while the great 
tower rises to a height of 192 ft.* Beyond this two other 
porches were afterwards added, the N&ta-mandir, C, and Bhc^- 
mandir, D, making the whole length of the temple about 300 
ft., or as nearly as may be the same as that at Bhuvanerwar. 
Besides this there are, as in all great Hindfi temples, numberless 
smaller shrines within the two enclosures, but, as in ail instances 
in the north, they are kept subordinate to the principal one, 
which here towers supreme over all 

Except in its double enclosure, and a certain irregularity of 
plan, this tempfie does not differ materially in arrangement m>m 
the great ones at Bhuvanerwar and elsewhere ; but besides the 
apparent want of detail already remarked upon, the outline 
of its vim&na is quite devoid either of that solemn solidity of 
the earlier examples, or the grace that characterised those sub- 
sequently erected ; and when we add to this that whitewash and 
paint have done their worst to add vulgarity to forms already 
sufficiently ungraceful, it will easily be understood that this, the 
most famous, is also the most disappointing of northern Htndfi 


^ * Asiatic ResearcheSt* voL ay. p. 

^ ^ The plan is leduced ficom one to a 
scale of 40 ft. to l iachi inade by an 
intelligent natife asslstaht to the Public 
Works Departmenti named Rddhica Pm- 


sftd Mukerji, and is the onljf plan I ever 
found done fay a native saffio^ly oonect 
to be used, except as a disgmm» or after 
seiioos doctoring. 

* Hanter, *Ortssa,' vcd. I. p. 198. 
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temples.* As may be seen from the following illustration (Wood* 
cut No. 320), the parts are so nearly the same as those found in 



320. View of Tower of Temple of JagannAth. (From a Photograph.) 

all the older temples at Bhuvane^war, that the difference could 


^ News reached this country, about 
thirty-two years ago, of a curious accident 
having happened in this temple. Jfust 
after the gods had been removed from 
their SinhAsan to take their annual 
excursion to the Gundichi-ghar, some 
stones of the roof fell in, and would have 
killed any attendants, and smashed the 
gods had th^ not fortunately all been 
absent. Assuming the interior of the 
Bar&-Dewal to be as represented (Wood- 
cut No. 184), it is not easy to see how 


this could have happened. But in the 
same woodcut the porch or Jagamohan 
of the KanArak pimoda is represented 
with a flat false roof, which Yad fallen. 
That roof, however, was formed of stone 
laid on iron beams, and looked as if it 
could only have been shaken down by 
an earthquake. I have little doubt that 
a similar (alse roof was formed some 
way up the tower over the alter at Purt, 
but formed probably of stone laid on 
wooden beams, and either decay or the 
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hardly be expressed in words ; even the woodcut, however, is 
sufficient to show how changed they are in effect, but the build- 
ing itself should be seen fully to appreciate the degradation in 
style. 

JAjPUR AND KaTAK. 

Jijpur, on the Baitarani, was one of the old capitals of 
the province, and even now contains temples which, from the 
squareness of their forms, may be old, 
but, if so, they have been so com- 
pletely disguised by a thick coating 
of plaster, that their carvings are 
entirely obliterated, and there is 
nothing by which their age can be 
determined. The place was the scene 
of the struggle in the i6th century 
between the Musalmllns and Hindus 
for the mastery of the province; 
and, under Sulaimin and his Afghan 
soldiers, it was reduced to ruins. 

Like Anhilapur in Gujar&t, the ruined 
structures became a quarry for build- 
ing materials, and the handsome 
mosque built by Naw^b Abu Nasir 
Khdn in 1681 was raised out of the 
ancient Hind(i remains.^ There is 
one pillar, however, still standing, 
which deserves to illustrated as 
one of the most pleasing examples of 
its class in India (Woodcut No. 321). 

Its proportions are beautiful, and its 
details in excellent taste ; but the 
mouldings of the base, which are 
those on which the Hindus were 
accustomed to lavish the utmost care, 
have, unfortunately, been destroyed.* 

Originally it is said to have supported 

a figure of Garuda — the Vihana of Vishnu — and a figure is 

white entt hAving destrojed the timberp pp. 265-273 ; or his * Statistical Aooount 
the stones have nllen as nanated. or Benm.’ voL zviii. pp. 85-89. Ileadds 

A similar roof so supported on wooden that-the rublic Worlu officers tore down 
beams still exists in the stmctnral temple **the last remnants of the ancient palaoe, 
on the shore at MAmallapmamp and, I and built bndfss aloi^ the Tkunk Road 
have no doubt, elsewlieiep out it ttalmoat with the stones.’* . 
impoadble to get accsit to these cells * Thesbidt hadiloritemonolithepft. 
when the gods are at home, and the 9 in. in height, standing on a bhse of 
places are 20 dark R is eqnally*impossible three f^ths^ 7 ft. in heAt ’Ptoeesd- 
to see, eaoept when in ndnsp how tfaesr iogpr As. So& Bengd, 1872,’ nut L ht 
were rooisdU p. 31S Worlonan’s ’Thtodgh Tbwnand 

* For an account of JdJpor antiquities, junglep’ pp. 2i8f. 
see Sir W. W. HunteA Orissa,’ voL i. 
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pointed out as the identical one. It may be so, and if it is 
the case, the pillar is of the loth or i ith century. This also 
seems to be the age of some remarkable pieces of sculpture 
which were discovered some years ago on the brink of the river, 
where they had apparently been thrown down by Muhammadan 
bigotry.^ They are in quite a different style from anything at 
Bhuvanerwar or Kan&rak, and probably more ancient than 
anything of the same kind at those places. 

Katak, according to tradition, became the capital of the 
country in A.D. 989-1006, when a certain Markat Kejart is said 
to have built a stone revStement to protect the site from 
encroachment of the river.* It too, however, has suffered, first 
from the intolerant bigotry of the Moslim, and afterwards from 
the stolid indifference of the British rulers,* so that very little 
remains. But for this the great palace of Makund Deo, the 
contemporary of Akbar, might still remain to us in such a 
state at least as to be intelligible. Abul Fazl’s description of 
this palace, however, has been misunderstood by the trans- 
lators, who have represented it as “ consisting of nine storeys," 
instead of nine courts or enclosures. “ The first enclosure was 
for elephants, camels, and horses; the second for artillery and 
military stores where also were quarters for the guards and 
other attendants ; the third was occupied by porters and 
watchmen ; the fourth was appropriated for the several 
artificers; the kitchens made the fifth range; the sixth con- 
tained the R&ja’s public apartments; the seventh was for the 
transaction of private business; the eighth was where the 
women resided ; and the ninth was the RAja's sleeping apart- 
ment.” “To the south,” he adds, "of this palace is a very 
ancient Hindu temple."* 

As Orissa at the period when this was written was practically 
a part of Akbar's kingdom, there seems little doubt that Abul 
Fazl’s description was furnished by some one who knew the 
place. 

Although it thus consequently happens that we have no 
more means of ascertaining what the civil edifices of the Indo- 
Aryans of Orissa were like, than we have of those of the con- 
temporary Dravidians, there is a group of engineering objects 
which throw some light on the arts of the periM. As has been 

* Thqr were of more than life sice and iL p. 137. The word AshiyAna "nests,” 

represented three of the Mitris. was rendered "storeys.” W. Bruton, 

■ ' Asiatic Researdies,’Tol. XT. 367. who visited Katak m 1633, makes it 

* /Mil p. 335; Hunter’s ‘Orissa,* vol. fdain that "enclosures” or "courts” 
L p. 366. aremeaat. — ‘News from the East Indies* 

* ‘ Ayeen Akbety, * Gladwin’s trans- in Osborne’s ‘ Collection of VoyaM and 
lation, voL iL pi 13, and Jarrett*s, vol. Travels,’ I 745 > vol. iL pp. 371-37!, 375. 
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frequently stated above, the Hindus hate an arch, and never will 
use it except under compulsion. The Muhammadans taught 
them to get over their prejudices and employ the arch in their 
civil buildings in later times, but to the present day they avoid 
it in their temples in so far as it is possible to do so. In Orissa, 
however, in the 13th century, they built numerous bridges in 
various parts of the province, but never employed a true arch in 
any of them. The Athara-nala bridge at Purt has been drawn 



and described by Stirling, and is the finest in the province 
of those still in use. He ascribes its construction to Kabir 
Narsingh-deva II., about 1280 ; RijendralftI Mitra placed it two 
centuries earlier.^ Between the abutments it is 278 ft long, with 
nineteen spans of 7 to 16 ft wide, and with a roadway 38 ft. 
wide That shown in the above woodcut (No. 322) is at 
J&jpur and is probably older, and certainly more picturesque, 
though constructed on the same identical plan. It may be 
unscientific, but many of these old bridges are standing and 

1 From the Part temple anoals. — ‘Antiquities of Oiisss,’ vol. ii. ii2. Neither 
date has satisfactory authority. 

VOL. II H 
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in use while many of those we have constructed out of the 
ruins of the temples and palaces have been swept away as if 
a curse were upon them. 

Before leaving these Orissa temples mention may be made 
of three at Mukhalingam, in Ganjftm district, a place of 
pilgrims^e adjoining the town of Nagarakatakam. This was 
the site of Kalinganagara, the old capital of the eastern Ganga 
dynasty of Kalinga before, and for some time after, their 
conquest of Orissa in the nth century.^ The place is 
described as a wilderness of ruins, and the largest and most 
entire of the temples consists of a shrine and mandap with 
two rows of three plain pillars in each* supporting the roof. 
Outside, this roof is in uie Orissa form, somewhat flat and 
with three finials in line across it The shrine is surmounted 
by a tower or rikhara of numerous thin moulded courses, 
crowned by a double amalarili with domed apex and small 
finial. The doorway, on the east, is deeply recessed and has 
two broad frames round the entrance — the inner sunk con- 
siderably within the outer — and both richly carved on their 
faces and lintels with floral patterns. This is flanked by square 
jambs sculptured on the front with figures in compartments 
and supporting a projecting lintel. Projecting still more on 
each side is a richly carved pilaster with capitals of the Gupta 
type, supporting an upper lintel crowded with figures. 

Smaller temples occupy the comers of the court, which is 
enclosed by a wall, and has entrances on the east and south 
sides. The gateway in front of the temple has, like Orissan 
porches, a stepped roof with leogriffs over it The entry, like 
that of the mandap, is considerably recessed, the inner jambs 
and three lintels being elaborately carved. 

Of the Bhtmervara temple only the shrine and mandap 
remain, and are of the general style of the Mukhalingervara 
just described. When its inscriptions have been fully examined, 
some definite clue may be found to determine its date, which 
may perhaps be of the iith century. But the finest of 
the group has been the Somervar temple, of which only the 
.rikhara remains. It resembles in its proportions and variety 
of sculptures the Pararur&merwar temple at Bhuvanerwar. 
The carving round the three niches on each face are exceed- 
ingly elaborate and interesting. But until we have the fuller 
illustrations of a survey or some epigraphical guidance, we may 


* NaAnIcatakam is on the Vamm- 
dh&T& nver, in Lat i8* 34' N., long 84* 
2' E., about 20 miles N.N.W. from the 
modem Kalingapatam, and within the 


FatU-Kimedi estate. 

* These pillars and the walls bear 
inscriptions, . some of which are said to 
go back to the loth eentniy. 
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assume that it belongs to the later part of the iith or to the 
1 2th century.* 

Conclusion. 

The above may be considered as a somewhat meagre account 
of one of the most complete and interesting styles of Indian 
architecture. It would, however, be impossible to do it justice 
without an amount of illustration incompatible with the scope 
of this work, and with details drawn on a larger scale than its 
pages admit of.* 

An attempted classification, though merely tentative, has on 
several occasions been made in order to attract attention to the 
subject, in hopes that some one, with opportunities and know- 
ledge might examine and revise it. With only such photographs 
as are available to depend upon, we can come to no satisfactory 
conclusions : at best they give only a partial, literally one-sided 
view of a building, and to ascertain its age we ought to be able 
to look all round it, and make ourselves familiar with its locality 
and surroundings. The thing will not be satisfactorily done till 
some one visits Orissa who has sufficient knowledge of the 
principles of archaeology to arriuige the temples in a chrono- 
metric scale ; and this should not be difficult, the buildings are 
so uniform in character, and their architects expressed so simply 
and unaffectedly the feelings and art of their age. 

A good monograph of the Orissan style would convey a 
more correct idea of what Indian art really is than a similar 
account of any other style we are acquainted with in India. 
From the erection of the temples of Parajur&m&rwar and 
others, perhaps in the 7th century, to that of Jagann&th at 
Purt, A.D. 1 100, the style steadily progresses without admixture 
of foreign elements, while the examples are so numerous that 
one might be found for every fifty years of the period, and we 
might thus have a chronometric scale of Hindi! art during 
these centuries that would be invaluable for application to 
other places or styles. It is also in Orissa and Kalinga, if 
anywhere, that we may hope to find the incunabula that will 
explain much that is now mysterious in the forms of the 
temples and the origin of many parts of their ornamentation. 

> The editor is indebted to Bdbu deficiency of the first dreft of this ontline; 
Monmohan Chskraverti, B. A., for valu- bat this expectation was not realised by 
able'|nfomi^tion bearing on the contents its publication in i88a With a moderate 
of this chapter anfi of thiu on- Ae Qrissa knowledge of the science of arcbseology 
caves, as also for the use of photogthfAs and accuracy of observation it rvould not 
and notes on these temples whidi have have been very difficult to -atraitge the 
formed the basis of the awve account. temples in some sort of approximate 

* Thirty years ago it was hoped that sequence determined by careful study of 
Rfijendralfil Mitrrs .^gpwk would, to the style. Nor has mndi infimnatkm in 
some extent at least, have sap[died the this direction been added sinoe. 
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It is not only, however, that many technical questions will 
be answered when any competent person undertakes a thorough 
examination of the ruins, but they will afford a picture of the 
civilisation and of the arts and religion of an Indian community 
during seven centuries of isolation from external influences, such 
as can hardly be obtained from any other source. So far as we 
at present know, it is a singularly pleasing picture, and one that 
will well repay any pains that may be taken to present it to the 
English public in a complete and intelligible form. 

Tentative List of Dates of the Principal Orissan Temples.^ 


OATES. 


650-900 . 


900-1000 . 


11th century 


12th century 


13th century 


Pararur^mejwar, N.W. from Muktejwar. 

.S'ijirerwar. 

* Kapdlini. 

Uttarerwar. 

Somexvar at Mukhalingam. 

^Siri Deula. 

Miiktexwar, S. from Siddhexwar 

Lingardj, Tribhuvane^war or Bhuvanexwar Great Temple. 
Kedirejwar, S. from Muktejwar. 

Siddhejwar, 50 yards N. from Muktejwar. 

. Bhagavati. 

Somefvar, 250 yards N. from the Great Temple. 
Brahme^war. 

Mukhalingejwar. 

Virai^ and Varihanith at Jijpur. 

Mirkande^war at Purt. 

^Nikejwar. 

Bhdskarerwar. 

. Rdjar&n!, 300 yards N.E. from Mukterwar. 

Chitrakarni. 

Kapilerwar. 

'R&mejwar. 

Yamerwar. 

• Maitre^war. 

Great Temple of Jagann&th at Purt. 

, Meghejwar. 

' V&sudeva, on S.E. of the Vindusigara tank. 

Kan^rak Sun Temple. 

< Nita Mandap of Lingar&ja temple. 

Vishnu temple at M&dab, in Katak district. 

,Gopin&th at Remun&. 


The object of this, or any chronological classification of 
such a series of temples, is to bring us nearer a solution of 
one of the most obscure problems that perplex the student 
of Indian architecture. 


^ This list must not be regarded as in 
any sense authoritative ; rather it is sub- 
mitted for revision on larger knowledge. 
Were diese temples photographed and 


planned in the the Dutch Archseo- 
logical Survey of Java does its work, it 
would be possible to arrange definitely 
the Orissa temples. 
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CHAPTER III. 

WESTERN INDIA. 

CONTENTS. 

Dh&rw&r — Brahmanical Rock-cut Temples, at Eliir^, B&dilmi, 
Elephanta, Dhamn&r, ana Poona. 


DhArwAr 

If the province of Orissa is interesting from the completeness 
and uniformity of its style of Indo-Aryan architecture, that 
of Dh&rw&r, or, more correctly speaking of Mah^irAshtra, is 
almost equally so from exactly the opposite conditions. In 
the western province, the Dravidian style struggles with the 
northern for supremacy during ail the earlier stages of their 
growth, and the mode in which thfe one influenced the other 
will be one of the most interesting and instructive lessons we 
can learn from their study, when the materials are available 
for a thorough investigation of the architectural history of 
this province. In magnificence, however, the western can never 
pretend to rival the eastern province. There are more and 
far finer buildings in the one city of Bhuvanerwar alone than 
in all the cities of Mah&r&shtra put together, and the extreme 
elaboration of their details gives the Orissan examples a 
superiority that the western temples cannot pretend to rival. 

Among the oldest and most characteristic of the Dh&rw&r 
temples is that of PApan&tha, at Pattadakal. As will be seen 
from the plan of this temple given above (Woodcut No. 182, 
vol. i., page 322), the cell, with its tower, has not the same predomi- 
nating importance which it always had in Orissa ; and instead 
of a mere vestibule it has a four-pillared porch, which would 
in itself be sufficient to form a complete temple on the eastern 
side of India. B^ond this, however, is the great porch, 
Mandapa, or Jagamohan — square, as usual, but here it possesses 
sixteen pillars, in four groups, instead of the astylar arran^re- 
ments so common in the east It is, in fact, a copy, with very 
slight alterations, of the plan of the great .Saiva temple at the 
same place (Woodcut Na 204), or the Kail&s at ElflrA (Wood- 
cut No. 199). These, with others, fo'*m a group of early temples 
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wholly Dravidian in style, but having no affinity, except in plan, 
with the temple of Pipancltha, which is as essentialiy Indo* 
Aryan in its architectural arrangements. This, in fact, may be 
looked upon as the characteristic difference between the styles of 
Dhirw&r and Orissa. The western style, from its proximity to 
the Dravidian and admixture with it, in fact, used pillars freely 
and with effect whenever wanted ; while their use in Orissa 
is almost unknown in the best j^es of the style, and their 
introduction, as it took place there, showed only too clearly 
the nece^ity that had arisen in the decay of the style, to supply 
with foreign forms the want of originality of invention. 



393. ^newofTemideofPtpanlthaatPkttBdakaL (From • Photognph.) 


The external effect of the building may be Judged of from the 
above woodcut (No. 323). The outline of the tower is not 
unlike t^t of the Pararur&meswar temple at Bhuvanerwar, 
with which it was probably contemporary — dr. A.D. 700 — 




PLATE XXm 



HUCHCHH!MAL1JGUDI temple at AlHOLE. 
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but the central belt is more pronounced, and always apparently 
was on the west side of India. It will also be observed in this 
tower that eveiy third course has on the angle a form which has 
been described as an amalaka in speaking of the crowning 
members of northern temples. Here it looks as if the two 
intermediate courses simulated roofs, or a roof in two stores, 
and then this crowning member was introduced, and the same 
thin^ repeated over and over again till the requisite height was 
obtained. In the Paranir&menvar there are three intermediate 
courses (Woodcut No. 312) ; in the great tower at Bhuvanerwar, 
five ; and in the more modem temples they disappear from the 
angles, but are supplied by the miniature temple-forms applied 
to the sides. In the temple at Bodh-Gayft the same form 
occurs (Woodcut No. 19) on the angle of each storey ; but 
there it looks more like the capital of a pillar, which, in fact, 
I believe to be its real original. But from whatever form 
derived, this repetition on the angles is in the best possible 
taste; the eye is led upwards by it, and is prepared for the 
crowning member, which is thus no longer isolated and alone, 
but a part of a complete design. 

The frequency of the repetition of this ornament is, so far as 
is now known, no bad test of the age of a temple. If an 
example were found where every alternate course was an 
amalaka, it probably would be older than any temple we have 
yet known. It would then represent a series of roofs, five, 
seven, or nine storeys, built over one another. It had, how- 
ever, passed into conventionalities before we meet with it 

To the north-west of Aihole is a 5 'aiva cave-temple,^ and 
near it on the north-west is an old temple with a porch on 
four plain square pillars, the mandap built of massive stones, 
with a sloping roof, a pradakshina round the shrine, and, from 
the figure of K&rttikeya on the roof of the entrance porch 
and of Garuda on the lintel of the shrine door, it was evidently 
dedicated to Vishnu (Plate XXIII.) It is kno«m as the 
temple of Huchchhtmalltgudi, and appears to be of quite as earlpr 
a date as any at Bhuvanerwar or elsewhere. The Sihhara is 
relatively small, and if we compare this temple with that of 
Parararamerwar (Woodcut Na 312), we observe that the latter 
is much more developed in style than the former. Unfortu- 
nately we have no direct record of its construction, the only 
indication of its date is an inscription on the north side of the 
Mrest front, recording a grant for oil made in the thirteenth year 
of the Chalukya King Vija}rfiditya, that is in 718 A.D. ;* but 
the temple was ^lesuiy then established, we know not how 

* Snivkj of Woitern I Kdii^' pn 38-40. 

Indio,’ toL L; 'R^oct on ond | * 'Indiu.Aiitiqiiuy,’vol. viu. p. 
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long previously, though we may fairly assume that it had been 
erected at least as early as, if not before, the reign of Vikram- 
ftditya (655 to 680 A.D.). Indeed, comparing it with the temple 
of P&pan&tha at Pattadakal (Woodcut No. 323) we are at once 
struck by the more ancient style of the features of this, and 
would be quite prepared, on fair evidence, to ascribe it to the 
banning of the yth century or soon after. 

When the drawings made by the Archaeological Surv^ 
of the temples of this district^ are completely published, they 
will, no doubt, throw -immense light on the early history of 
this style.^ As the case now stands, however, the principal 
interest centres in the caves of B&d&mi, which being the only 
Brahmanical caves known that have a positive date upon them, 
they give us a fixed point from which to reason in respect of 
other series such as we never had before. 

Brahmanical Rckik-cut Temples. 

Although the structural temples of the Bfldflmi group ‘ in 
OhfLrw&r are of such extreme interest, as has been pointed 
out above, they are surpassed in importance, for our present 
purposes at least, by the rock-cut examples. 

At Bfid&mi there are three caves, not of any great dimensions, 
but of singular interest from their architectural details and 
sculptures, and more so from the fact that one of them. No. 3, 
contains an inscription with an undoubted date upon it. There 
are, as pointed out above, innumerable Buddhist inscriptions 
on the western caves, but none with dates from any well- 
ascertained era, and none, unfortunately, of the Brahmanical 
caves at Eldrd. or elsewhere have inscriptions that can be fully 
deciphered, and not one with a date on it. The consequence 
is, that the only mode by which their s^es could be approxi- 
mated was by arranging them in sequences, according to our 
empirical or real knowledge of the history of the period during 
which they were supposed to have been excavated. At ElOrA, 
for instance, it was assumed that the Buddhist preceded the 
Brahmanical excavations, and that these were succeeded by 
the Jaina; and various local and architectural peculiarities 

^ The works as yet published on and Pattadakal 8 miles east-north-east 
this subject are the 'Architecture in from Bftdftmi. Fifteen miles covers 
DhArwir and Mysore,’ foL, loo plates, the whole, which must have been 
Murray, x866; Burgess’s 'Archeeological in the 6th or yth century a place of 
Report on the Beigdm and Kaladgi great importance, VfttApipma or BftdAmi 
Districts,’ 1874; and Rea’s 'Chalukyan being then the capital ot the Chalukyas 
Architecture,’ 1896. —'Journal Royal Asiatic Society,’ voL iv. 

* For architectural purposes the three p. 9 ; * Indian Antiquary,’ vol. viii. p. 
places may be considered as one. Aihole 243. 

IS about 7 miles north-east of Pattadakal, 
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rendered this hypothesis extremely probable. Arguing on this 
basis, it was found that the one chaitya cave there, the Vlrwa- 
karma, was nearly identical in style with the last of the four 
chaityas at Ajant& (No. 26), and that cave, for reasons given 
above, was placed at the end of the 6th century, say A.D. 600. 
The caves next it were assumed to occupy the yth century, 
thus leading on to the R&m&rwara group, about A.D. 700, and 
the Jaina group would then have occupied the 9th century. 
The age of the Kail&s or Dravidian group, being exceptional, 
could only be determined by extraneous evidence, and, as 
already pointed out, from its extreme similarity with the great 
temple at Pattadakal, belongs almost certainly to the 8th 
century ; and from a similar chain of reasoning the Jaina group 
is brought back to a slightly subsequent age. 

The inscription of the No. 3 cave at Bidimi is dated in the 
twelfth year of the reign of a well-known king, Ktrtivarman I., 
in * the 500th year amr the inauguration of the 5 aka king ’ ; 
the date therefore is A.D. 578. Admitting, which I think its 
architecture renders nearly certain, that it is the earliest of the 
three, still they are so like one another, that the latest may be 
assumed to have been excavated within the limits of the next 
century, say A.D. 575-68a Comparing the architecture of this 
g^oup with that kno«m as the central or R&merwara gpoup at 
ElArl, it is so nearly identical, that though it may be slightly 
more modem, it can hardly now be doubted th^ too, including 
perhaps the cave known as the Rftvana-ka-khai, must . have 
been excavated in the 7th century. Instead, therefore, of the 
sequence formerly adopted, we are forced to fall back on that 
marvellous, picture of religious toleration described by the 
Chinese Pilgffm as. exhibited at Ailah&b&d in the year A.D. 643. 
On that occasion the King Harsha ^tt&dit}^ distributed alms 
or gifts to 10,000 priests {^eligUux\ the first day in honour of 
Buddha, the second of Aditya the Sun, and the third in honour 
of trwara or 5iva;^ and the eighteen kings who assisted at 
this splendid quinquennial festival seem promiscuously to have 
honoured equally these three divinities. With this toleration 
at headquarters, we ought not to be surprised if find the 
temples of different religions overlapping one another to some 
extent 

As a reminiscence of the eclecticism of the time^ it re- 

S uires some experience in the antiquaty to ascert^n fo what 
ivinity a temple or cave, before the 8th century, was dedicated. 
In the Dfts Avatftra and RAvan-ka-khai caves at ElfirA, for 


^ 'Hish^de HionenTliiuig,’p. 355; *Vie etVovaoM,' tome i.p. 38 o; or Bed’s 
' Boddhist Records,’ vd. t p. 3^ ; snA* Life,’ pp. 185C 
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instance, we find the sculptures about equally divided between 



5aiva and Vaishnava subjects, whilst the shrines contain 
lingams of 5iva; and in two of the three B&d&mi caves, 


The D&s Avatftra Cave-temple at Elftrft. (From a Photograph.) 
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whilst the larger figures are mostly Vaishnava, the others are 
largely Saiva, and the vedis or altars in the middle of both 
shrines may properly be supposed to have supported the 
emblem of oiva. 

The D&s Avatftra (No. 1 5) at ElArA, is a two-storeyed cave, 
very similar in its architectural details to the Buddhist Ddn 
Thai and T!n Thai, but the sculptures are all Brahmanical. At 
first sight it seems as if the excavation had been made by the 
Buddhists, and appropriated and finished by their successors. 
But on examination it appears that we owe it entirely to the 



325. Plan of the Upper Floor of the Ota AvatSia Cave at EUhA. Scale 50 ft. to i in.* 

Brihmans. It is, perhaps, the earliest Brahmanical temple here ; 
and it is natural to suppose that when the 5 'aivas attempted to 
rival their antagonists in cave-temples they^ should follow the 
models that alr^uly existed, merely appropriating them to their 
own worship. The circumstance, however, that makes this most, 
probable is the existence of a pseudo-structural mandapa, or shrine 
of the Nandi, in the courtyard (Woodcut No. 324) ; this evidently 
must have be«i a part of the original design, or the rock would 


* Radnoed iirom ' Gave Temptee of India,' plate 74. 
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not have been left here for it, and it is a model of the usual 
structural building found in 5 aiva temples in different parts of 
India.^ This is a piece of bad grammar the Buddhists never 
were guUty of ; their excavations always are caves, whilst the 
great characteristic of Brahmanical excavations, as distinguished 
from that of their predecessors, is that they generally copied 
structural buildings, a system that rose to its greatest height 
in the Kailds, already described (vol. i., page 344). The Buddhist 
excavations, on the contrary, were always caves and nothing else. 
The ground floor is little more than a corridor, 95 ft. in length, 
and about 30 ft. deep, with cells. The upper storey hall, of which 
Woodcut No. 325 is the plan, is nearly square — 95 ft. wide by 
97 ft. deep — ^the roof supported by forty-four square pillars, of 
which those in front are richly carved. The recesses between the 
pilasters in the side walls are filled with large sculptures in alto- 
rilievo — those on the north side being 5 aiva, and on the other 
mostly Vaishnava. 

Unfortunately there are no Buddhist buildings or caves so 
far south as B^dimi, and we are consequently deprived of that 
means for comparison : such as are south of K^rld, at Karh^d, 
etc., are of little or no account architecturally. The result, 
however, of the translations of inscriptions collected during the 
last thirty-five years, and of the surveys made, leads us to 
compress our history of the western caves within narrower 
limits than at one time seemed necessary. The caves in the 
south of Bij&pfir district seem all to be comprised between the 
years 500 and 750 A.D., and those at Elflr^, being synchronous, 
must also, with the exception of the Jaina caves, be limited 
to the same period of time, with probably a slight extension 
either way. 

The following may now be offered as an approximate 
chronology of the far-famed series of caves at ElflrA : 

Buddhist : — Vlrvakarma to Tin Thdl . . 500-650 

Hind6:— Dds AvatAra, Rivan-ka-Khai, and Rimervara 650-750 
Dhumar Lend and others . . 750-850 

Dravidian : — Kailds ...... 750-800 

Jaina : — Indra and Jagann&th Sabhds, etc. . 800-1100 

The cave at Elephanta follows of course the date here 
given for the Dhumdr Lena, and must thus date after the 
middle^of the 8th century.* 

^ The RSshtrakdta inscription on this Western India,* vol. v. p. 87. 
mandapa is only very partially legible, * This is the date given in the descrip- 
and is probably of later date than the tion in *The Caves of Elephanta,* 
work. — * Archaeological Sarv^ of Bombay, 1871, p. 5. 
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These dated caves and buildings have also rendered another 
service to the science of archaeology, inasmuch as they enabled 
us to state with confidence, even before the inscriptions were 
properly translated, that the principal caves at M&mallapuram 
must lie circumscribed within the same limits. The architec- 
ture there being so lean and poor, is most misleading, but, as 
hinted above, I believe it arose from the fact that it was 
Dravidian, and copied literally from structural buildings, by 
people who had not the long experience of the Buddhists in 
cave architecture to guide them. But be that as it may, a 
comparison of the Hindi! sculptures at Bid&mi with those 
of Eliird on the one hand, and M&mallapuram ' on the 
other, renders it certain that they were practically contem- 
porary. The famous bas-relief of Durgft, on her lion, slaying 
Mahishflsura, the Minotaur,^ is earlier than one very similar to 
it at Elfiri; and one, the Viritarfipa or Vimana, is later by 
probably a century than the sculpture of the same subject in 
cave 3 at B&d&mi.* Some of the other bas-reliefs are later, 
some earlier, than those representing similar subjects in the 
three series, but it seems now impossible to get over the fact 
that they are practically synchronous. Even the great bas- 
relief, which I was inclined to* assign to a more modem period, 
probably belongs to the yth or 8th century. The great Nfiga 
king, whom all the world are there worshipping, is represented 
as a man whose head is shaded by a seven-headed serpent- 
hood, but also with a serpent-body from the waist downwards. 
That form was not known in the older Buddhist sculptures, but 
has now been found on all the Orissan temples (for instance 
Woodcut No. 318), and frequently at Bfldimi.’ This difficulty 
being removed, there seems no reason why this gigantic 
sculpture should not take the place, which its state of execu- 
tion would otherwise a.ssjgn to it — say A.D. 700 — as a mean 
date, subject to a subsequent adjustment.* 

In a general work like the present it is of course impossible 
to illustrate so extensive a group as that of the Brahmani^l 
caves to such an extent as to render their history or affinities 
intelligible to those who have not by any other means bwome 
familiar with the subject Eortunatdy, however, in this in- 
stance, sufficient literature on the subject is available by which 
any one may readily attain the desired information.* 

* 'TransutioD* of the Royal Asiado *Ai)ait from the older works, lefer- 

Soeiety,* voL iL ^te 4. ence may be imide to ‘The Cave 

*Lot. tit. plate 6; and Bnigets, *Re- Temples of Indm* (1880), m. 165 tt 
port on Belg&m,' etc., plats 31. rw- : the ‘Reports^ ^ AtchsBolo|ical 

* £0r. plates aOk 33, 4a Swtot of Western India,* vols. 1. lu. v. 

* There is a second has-rdi^ almost and vi. ; imd ‘The Rock Temples of 
similar bat in worse preservation, aboiut Etephaiita * (Bombay, 1871). 

30 yards south from tms. 
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After all, however, the subject is one more suited to the 
purposes of the m3rthologist and the sculptor than to the 
architect Like all rock-cut examples, except the Dravidian, 
the caves have the intolerable defect of having no exteriors, 
and consequently no external architectural form. The only 
parts of them which strictly belong to architectural art are 
their pillars, and though a series of them would be interesting, 

they vary so much, from the 
nature of the material in 
which they are carved, and 
from local circumstances, that 
they do not possess the same 
historical significance that 
external forms would afford. 
Such a pillar, for instance, as 
this one from the cave called 
Lankervara on the side of the 
pit in which the Kail&s stands 
(Woodcut No. 326), though in 
exquisite taste as a rock - cut 
example, where the utmost 
strength is apparently re- 
quired to support the mass 
of rock above, does not afford 
any points of comparison with 
structural examples of the 
same age. In a building it 
would be cumbersome and 
absurd ; under a mass of rock 
it is elegant and appropriate. 
The pillars in the caves at 
Mimallapuram fail from the 
opposite fault: they retain their structural form, though used 
in the rock, and look frail and weak in consequence ; but while 
this diversity in practice prevailed, it prevents their use as a 
chronometric scale being appreciated, as it would be if the 
practice had been uniform. As, however. No. 3 at Bidimi is 
a cave with a positive date, A.D. 578, it may well to give 
a plan and section (Woodcuts Nos. 327 and 328) to illustrate 
its peculiarities, so as to enable a comparison to be made 
between it and other examples. Its details will be. found fuljy 
illustrated in the first volume of the Survey of Western India. 

Though not one of the largest, it is still a fine cave, its 
verudah measuring 70 ft, with a depth of 50 ft., beyond 
which is a simple plain cell, containing the altar for the image. 
At one end of the verandah is the Narasinha Avat&ra ; at the 
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other end Vishnu seated on the five-headed serpent Ananta. 
The front pillars have three brackets each, of very wooden design, 
all of which are ornamented by two 
or three figures, generally a male and 
female, with a child or dwarf — all of 
considerable beauty and delicacy of 
execution. The inner pillars are 
varied, and more architectural in their 
forms, but in the best style of Hindi! 
art^ 

Compared with the style of art 
found at AmaiAvatt, on the opposite 
coast, it is curious to observe how 
nearly Buddha, seated on the many- 3 * 7 . Han of <^ve No. 3. uadAmi. 
headed N 4 ga,* resembles Vishnu on * '^**'s«de^f^to itaf***" 
Ananta in the next woodcut, and 

though the religion is changed, the art has hardly altered to 
such an extent as might be expected, considering that three 



328. Section of Cave No. 3, B&dAmi. {From a Drawing by J. Burgess.) 

Scale 95 ft. to 1 in. 



centuries at least had probably elapsed between the execution 
of these two bas-reliefs. The change of religion, however, is 
complete. 

Sometimes the Hindils successfully conquered one of the 
main difficulties of cave architecture by excavating them on 
the spur of a hill, as in the Dhumar Len& at ElfirA, and by 
surrounding them by courts, as there and at Elephanta and 
at Jogerwar; so that light was introduced on three sides in- 
stead of only one, as was too often the case both with Buddhist 
and Hindu excavations. These, though probably among the 
last, are certainly the finest Hindfi excavations existing, if 
looked at from an architectural point of view. The £lfir& 
example is the larger and finer, measuring 149 ft. by 148 
(Woodcut No. 329). That at Elephanta, though extremdy 
similar in general arrangement (No. 330), is 11 ^ regular in 


‘Buieest, 'Report on Belgein and * ‘Tree end Serpent Wocship,'plate 76 ; 

Keledgi,' plates 24-35. aitd* Cave Tein|UM of India,' plate 39. 
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Dhumar LenA Cave at ElArA. 

(From Danieli's ' Views in Hindostan.*) * 
Scale zoo ft. to z in. 
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plan, and also somewhat smaller, measuring only 130 ft. by 
129 ft. It is easy to see that if these temples stood in the 

open they would only 
be porches, like that at 
Belflr (Woodcut No. 
257), and numberless 
other examples, which 
are found everywhere ; 
but the necessities of 
rock - cut architecture 
required generally that 
the cella should be 
placed inside the man- 
dapa, or porch, instead 
of externally to it, as 
was always the case 
in structural examples. 
This, perhaps, was 
. hardly to be regretted; 

but it shows how little the practice of cutting temples in the 

rock was suited 
to the temple- 
forms of the 
HindQs, and we 
need not, there- 
fore, feel surprised 
how readily they 
abandoned it 
.when any idea 
of rivalling the 
Buddhists had 
ceased to prompt 
their efforts in 
this direction. 

In the capitals 
of the pillars in 
these caves, as 
represented in the accompanying woodcut (No. 331) from the 
Elephanta cave, we find the perfected form' of those ribbed 
cushion-capitals that are found at B&d&mi and in so many other 
caves, dating from at least as early as the 6th century ; but in 
these excavations it seems to have reached its fullest develop- 
ment and beauty of form. From its frequent recurrence of 



330 - 


Elrahanta Cave. 

(From a Plan by J. Burgess.) 
Scale zoo ft. to z in. 


^ Danieli’s plan is not quite accurate, but sufficiently so for our purpose. See 
*Cavc Temples of India,’ plate 79, and 'Archaeological Surv^of Western India,' 
vol. V. plate 37. 
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earlier and later date it has come to be considered the typical 
capital of early Indian architecture. It may be compared to 
the Doric order of classical 
art as, in the same way, the 
vase with foliage falling 
over it, as exemplified in 
the R&merwara cave and 
elsewhere, may be regarded 
as an Oriental type of the 
Ionic order. This ribbed 
cushion form of capital also 
reminds us of the amal&ril& 
crown to Hindfi rikharas^ 
though we may be unable 
to say from what it has 
been derived, we can hardly 
escape the conviction that 
in their origin they are 
akin. 

So far as I know, there 
is only one example where 
the Indo-Aryan architects 
attempted to rival the 
Dravidian in producing a 
monolithic exterior. It is 
at a place called DhamnAr, 
in ^jputana, where, as 
already mentioned (ante, 
vol. L, pp. 165 and 200), there is an extensive series of Buddhist 
excavations. In order to mark their triumph over that fallen 
faith, the Hindfis, apparently late in tly,.8|h century, drove an 
open cutting into, the side of the hill, oit^h^ came to a part 
high enough, for their purpose. Here th^ enlai^;ed this cutting 
into a pit 97I ft by 67 ft, leaving a Vaishnava temple of el^^t 
architecture standing in the ceritre. with seven small cells 
surrounding it, precisely as was done in the case of the KailAs 
at ElfirA. The effect, however, can hardly be said to be 
pleasing (Woodcut Na 33a). A temple standing in a pit is 
always an anomaly, but in this instancy it is valuable as an 
unaltered example of the style, and as showing how the small 
shrines of ^ivAlayas* — which have too often disappeared — 
were originally grouped round the gpeater 5 aiva shrines. The 
value of this characteristic we shall be better able to appreciate 
when we come to describe the temples at Prambanan and. other 



Pillars and corner of the*Shrine] 2 at Elepbanta. 
(From a Photograph.) 


^ Ani^ voh L p. 323. 
VOI« II. 


* vol. i. p. 336. 
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places in Java. The Buddhists had their cells for priests and 
ascetics; the Jains filled their residential cells with images 



339. Rodc-cut Temple at DhamnAr. (From a Plan by Gen. Cunningham.) 

Scale 50 ft. to z in. 

and made them little temples ; and the Hindfis in their shnnes 
made smaller cells for the attendants or family of the god. 



333. Temple near Poona. (From a Sietcb by DanielL) 


One more illustration must conclude what we have at 
present to say of Hindfi rock>cut temples. It is the temple 
of PanchSlervara at BhSmburdS near Poona, and is but little 
known, though much more appropriate to cave architecture 
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than most examples of its class. The temple itself is a simple 
pillared hall, with eight pillars in front, 
and possibly had originally a structural 
jikhara built on the upper plateau to mark 
the position of the sanctuary (Woodcut 
No. 334). The most original part of it, 
however, is the Nandi pavilion, which 
stands in the courtyard in front of the 
temple (Woodcut No. 333V It is circular 
in plan, and its roof— which is a great slab 
of rock — was supported by sixteen square 
pillars of very simple form — four within and 
twelve in the circumference, — of which four 
have now crumbled and fallen. Altogether 
it is as appropriate a bit of design as is to 
be found in HindO cave architecture. It 
has, however, the defect — only too common 
in those Hindi! excavations — that, being 334 - Temple rf PuieUi- 
in a pit. It can be looked down upon; Scale too ft. to i in. 
which is a test veiy few buildings can 
stand, and to which none ought to be exposed.* 

* There ia a similar temple at Ambt India,’ voL iii. p. 50^ and plates 33, 34. 
nearMaminibtd,intbeHaiwtfaddState. * ‘Cave Temples of India,’ p. 426 and 
— ' Arehaeologi^ Survey of Western plate 69. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

CENTRAL AND NORTHERN INDIA. 

CONTENTS. 

Chandr&vati and Baroli — Kfrtti-stambhas — ^Temples at Gw&liar, Khajur&ho, 
Sinnar, Udayapur, Benares, Bindr&ban, K&ntanagar, Amritsar. 


There are certainly more than one hundred temples in Central 
and Northern India which are well worthy of being described in 
detail, and, if described and illustrated, would convey a wonderful 
impression of the fertility in invention of the Hindi! mind and 
of the elegance with which it was capable of expressing itself. 
None of these temples can make the smallest pretension to rival 
the great southern examples in scale ; they are all, indeed, 
smaller even than the greater of Orissan examples ; and while 
some of them surpass the Orissan temples in elegance of form, 
many rival them in the profuse elaboration of minute orna- 
mental details. 

None of these temples — none, at least, that are now 
complete — seem to be of any great antiquity. At Eran, in 
the S&gar district, are some fragments of columns, and several 
sculptures that seem to belong to the flourishing age of the 
Guptas, say about A.D. 450 ; and in the Mukandw&rl Pass in 
Kotft, there are the remains of a chaultri that may be as old, 
but it is a mere fragment,^ and has no inscription upon it. 

Among the more complete examples, the oldest I know of, 
and consequently the most beautiful, is the porch or temple of 
Sttalervara at Chandrivatt, near Jhilr&pathan, in Rajputana.* 
Assuming that it belongs to the early years of the 9th century, 
with the ch&wad! in the Mukandw&ri Pass, and the pillars at 


^ A view of this was published in 
my ' Picturesque Illustrations of Indian 
Architecture/ plate 5. 

^ In its neighbourhood Colonel Tod 
found an inscription, dated 746 of an era, 
not named, which at one time I thought 
might have been taken from this temple, 
and consequently might give its date 
about A.D. 689, which would fairly agree 


with the style, judged from that of some 
of the caves at Eldrft, which it very much 
resembles. 'Picturesque Illustrations of 
Ancient Architecture in Hindostan,’ plate 
6, with description. Tod's 'Annals of 
Rajasthan,* vol. ii. p. 734. His trans- 
lation, however, was worthless ; the date 
is more probably of a.d. 824. — 'Indian 
Antiquary,’ vol. v. pp. i8of. 
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Eran, this Chandr&vatt fragment completes the list of what we 
at present can feel sure of having been erected before the middle 
of the 9th century. There are doubtless 
others, such as the temples at Path&ri and 
Tigow&, that may be of even an earlier 
age, and it would be well they were 
examined, for this is one of the most 
elegant specimens of architecture of its 
period (Woodcut No. 335). It has not 
the poetry of arrangement of the Jaina 
octagonal domes, but it approaches very 
nearly to them by the large square space 
in the centre, which was covered by one 
of the most el^antly designed and most 
exquisitely carved roofs knov^ to exist 
anywhere. Its arrangement is evidently 
borrowed from that of Buddhist vihiras, 
and it differs from them in style because 
theic interiors were plastered and painted , 
here, on the contrary, everything is carved 335 - T^pieatOiMdiAvatt. 
instone .1 It is a Saiva shrine. ' scale aj ft. to i 

Leaving these frs^ments, one of the oldest, and certainly one 
of the most perfect, in Central India is the desecrated temple 
at Baroli, situated in a wild and romantic spot not far from the 
falls of the Chambal, whose distant roar in the still night is the 
only sound that breaks the silence of the solitude around them 
The principal temple, represented in the Woodcut No. 336, may 
probably, pending a more precise determination, be ascribed to 
the 9th or loth century, and is one of the few of that age now 
known ; it was originally dedicated to 5 iva. Its general out- 
line is identical with that of the contemporary Orissan temples. 
But instead of the astylar enclosed porch, or mandapa, it has a 
pillared portico of great elegance, whose roof reaches half-way 
up the temple, and is sculptured with a richness and complexity 
of design almost unrivalled, even in those days of patient 
prodigality of labour. It will be observed in the plan (Wood- 
cut No. 337) that the dimensions are remarkably small, and 
the temple is only 58 ft. high, so that its merit consists entirely 
in its shape and proportions, and in the el^ance and profusion 
of the ornament that covers it. 



^ Tod (vol. ii. pp. 733ff.)i gives several 
plates of the details of the porch hy a 
nativeartist—fidrlywelldrawn— hat want- 
ing shadow to render them intelligible. 
Unfortonatdy we now learn that this 
monnment had been repaired two or three 


years with ugly masonry^ plaster 
and whitewash. Snai is what has to be 
expected wherever an ancient monument 
is repaired l^ Hindils or entrusted to the 
ordinary enpneer to clean. 
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In front of the temple is a detached porch, called a Chftwadt 
or nuptial hall, similar to that in front of the temple at MudheiA 




in Gujar&t ; in this tradition records the marriage of a HAna 
(Hun) prince to a RAjputnt bride, for which purpose it is fabled 
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to have been erected ; * but whether this is so or not, it is 
one of the finest examples of such detached halls known in 
the north. We miss here the octagonal dome of the Jains, 
which would have given elegance and relief to its ceiling, though 
the variety in the spacing of the 
columns has been attained by a 
different process. When the dome 
was first employed in Hindi! archi- 
tecture, they seem to have at- 
tempted to gain sufficient relief 
to their otherwise monotonous 
arrangement of columns by break- 
ing up the external outline of the 
plan of the mandapa, and by 
ranging the aisles, as it were, 
diagonally across the building, 
instead of placing them parallel 
to the sides. 

Other two temples here, to the 
south of the preceding, are smaller 
but essentially of the same style,' 
though more pointed in their form, 
and are consequently either more 
modern in date, or if of the same 
age — ^which may doubtless be the 
case — would bring the date of the 
whole group down to the loth 
century, which, after all, may be 
their true date. 

The lai^r of the two is known 
as the temple of Pfirvat!, and in 
front of it, a little way from the great temple, were two pillars, 
one of which (still standing in 1873) is here represented* 
(Woodcut No. 338). ThQT evidently supported one of those 
torans, or archways, which succeeded the gateways of the 
Buddhist topes, and form frequently a very pleasing adjunct 
to HindQ temples. From the architraves of certain of mese, 
the god was swung at certain festivals. They are, however, frail 
edifices at best, and easily overthrown, wherever the bigotry 
of the Moslims came into play. 



338. Pillar at Baroli. 

(From a Plate in Tod's * Annals 
of Rajasthan.') 


* Tod*8 * Annals of Rajasthan/ vol. IL 
1^712. For tbeldgeadof RAjaHChiaand 
nngali R&nt, see * Indian Antiqnaiy/ 
▼ol. ii. p. 215. ^ 


* For a jphotagiaidi of this and of the 
two ndghbotring temples» see *Archi« 
tectnit and Soraeiy in Gnjarat and 
Rajputana/ plate 22. 
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KfRTTI-STAMBHA GATEWAYS. 

Toran gateways or Ktrtti-stambhas, as above remarked, were 
common adjuncts to HindS temples as well as to Buddhist 
stfipas. The gateways at SAnchi and Bharaut are the earliest 
we can now point to ; but of similar purpose, though of very 
different construction, were such gateways as those at Baroli 
and the four already mentioned at Worangal (vol. i., p. 435X 
which may belong to the 12th century. But there are others 
of the same character that may be here mentioned. The 
only one yet known in the Dekhan is at the ruined temple 
of Galagan&th, outside Aihole, which still retains the lintel 
supported by two massive square carved pillars, and from 
the style and carving may date from about A.D. 900; but if 
there ever was a pediment over the lintel it has totally 
disappeared. 

Of more ornate style is one at Path&ri, in the Gw&liar 
territory; about 1 1 miles south-east from Eran, where are also 
many remains of great antiquity and interest It stands in 
front of an old temple called G&darmar. The shafts of the 
pillars are sixteen sided with Gupta bases and capitals of the 
same pattern as the pillar from the Eran temple (Woodcut 
No. 166). The brackets that support the toran arch — now 
lost — also bore female and animal figures on four sides, but 
these are mostly now lost Above these brackets the pillars 
are circular, and support a large abacus on the inner projections 
of which rests the richly-carved lintel, which carries over its 
centre a circular stone or amalastlfl, with lions on each of 
the end blocks.^ It has had no pediment, and must belong 
to the age of the Gupta remains at Eran. 

In front of the great SAiya temple at Mudherfl in GujarAt 
there stood a fine Klrtti-stambha gateway, but the whole of 
the pediment has fallen, and only the pillars, 24 ft. 6 in. high, 
remain standing of the structure erected in A.D. 1026. But, 
besides the arch at the Rudra Mah&laya at Siddhapur, about 33 ft. 
in height, but now considerably injured, there are at Vadnagar, 
the ancient Anandapur, two fine examples almost entire, about 
35| ft. in height. The photog^phic view (Plate XXIV.), will 
enable the reader to form an idea of the style of these Gujarflt 
Ktrtti-stambhas. They must have belonged to some lai^e 
temple in this once notable sacred city. Another smaller but 
similar gateway, of nearly 23 ft. total height, stands above a 


* * Andaat MonvmeikU, Temples, etc., of Indie,' plate sss; 'Jouinal Aaiat Soe. 
ef Bengd,' voL seiL pp. 307ff. 
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kund or sacred tank at K&padvanj, about 6o miles south- 
south-east from the last* 

At Rew&, the capital of B&ghelkhand, about 30 miles east 
from Satn& railway station, is the most richly sculptured of 
all these gateways. It was brought from the ruins of Gdrgi- 
Masaun, an old deserted city, 12 miles east from Rew 4 , and set 
up in front of the palace. It is about lift, wide and 17 ft. to 
the underside of the lintel, which is of three superimposed 
blocks of a height of about 6 ft. 9 in. very richly carved, the 
middle course being perforated right through and showing the 
figures in full relief. The upper corner blocks and pediment — 
if ever they existed — are wanting. Like most of the others it 
is Brahmanical and is covered with figure sculptures of all sizes, 
largely female, with devatas and griffons.* It may probably 
belong to the end of the 12th century. There is still another 
gateway at Gyiraspur ;* and the latest are perhaps those on the 
dam at Rijasamudra. 

GwAliar. 

The oldest temple at GwAliar is, doubtless, the small one 
on the road up to the fort, excavated in the solid rock and 
dedicated to Chaturbhuj or Vishnu. It bears two inscriptions 
stating that it was made by the governor of the fort in AD. 875. 
It is only 12 ft. square, with a portico in front 10 ft by 9 ft, 
supported on two advanced pillars. The roof is a truncated 
pyramid divided into small steps, resembling that on the 
Dhamn&r rock-temple, and in details like the Teli Mandir. 
This is crowned by a small modem dome.* 

There are, however, in the fortress here, two very remark- 
able temples : one, known as the SAs-Bahfi, has been mistaken 
for a Jaina erection, but it is designated and dedicated to 
PadmanAbha or Vishnu.* The first temple was finished 
apparently in AD. 1093,* and, though dreadfully ruined, is still 
a most picturesque fragment. What remains is the cruciform 
porch of a temple which, when complete, measured 100 ft. from 
front to rear, and 63 ft. across the arms of the porch. Of the 
sanctuary, with its jikhara, nothing is. left but the foundation ; 


* ‘ArdneologicAl Snrvqr of Western 
IndA^' voL iz., pp. 67, 79> 84, end 

44> 49 t Sit aoA 59; eoL viiL 
p. Mead piste 8a. 

■ L. Gnffin’s 'Fentons Monnmentsof 
Central Indie,’ pistes 87-891 Cunning- 
ham’s ' Rqioirts,’ eoL sia. p. 80 end 
{date 19. "" 

s Cnnnindiam, 'Reports,’ wd. a. p. 33. 

* ' Epigraphie Indiea,’ eoL L op. 
Cunnini^ni, ' Arehteologicel Reports,’ 


vol. ii. pp. W, 355 ; ead_Sir L. Griffin, 
MIS Monni 


Famous Monuments of Central India,’ 

^ * R^Sodralll Mitra who translated the 
inscripboa read 'Fsdmaaltha’ and triad 
to idmtifr the name .sridi Bsdnumra- 
hhendthatnedthUrthanltata.— Cnnnmg. 
ham, 'Ardiiecdogieal Report^’ voL B. 




Adian Antiquaiy,* vol. xv.11.36. 




SAs-Bahii Temple at Gw&liar, (From a Photograph.) 
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but the porch, which is three storeys in height, is constructively 
entire, though its details — and principally those of its roof — are 
veiy much shattered (Woodcut No. 339). 

An' older temple is described by General Cunningham,^ but, 
a9 it was used as a mosque, there is too little of the original 
structure left to show the character of the design. A mutilated 
inscription was dated in A.D. 1108, and several Jaina images 
were found in the substructure. 

At the same place there is another, bearing the not very 
dignified name of the Teli-ka-Mandir, or Oilman’s Temple 
(Woodcut No. 340). It is a square of 60 ft. each way, with 
a portico on the east projecting about 1 1 ft. Unlike the other 
temples we have been describing, it does not terminate upwards 
in a pyramid, nor is it crowned by an amalaka, but in a 
ridge of about 30 ft. in extent, which may originally have 
had three amalakas upon it. 1 cannot help believing that 
this form of temple was once more common than we now 
find it. There are several examples of it at Mimallapuram 
(Woodcut Nos. 185, 193, 194), evidently copied from a form 
common among the Buddhists, and one very beautiful example 
is found at Bhuvane^war,^ there called Kapila Devt, and dedicated 
to 5 iva. The Teli - ka - Mandir was originally dedicated to 
Vishnu, but there is no inscription or any tradition from which 
its date can be gathered ; on the whole, however, we may place 
it about the loth or nth century.® 


KhajurAho. 

As mentioned above, the finest and most extensive group of 
temples belonging to the Northern or Indo-Aryan style of 
architecture is that gathered round the great temple at 
Bhuvanerwar. They- are also the most interesting historically, 
inasmuch as their dates extend through four or five centuries, 
and they alone consequently enable us to bridge over the dark 
ages of Indian art. From its remote situation, Orissa seems to 
have escaped, to some extent at least, from the troubles that 
agitated northern and western India during the Middle Ages ; 
and though from this cause we have as yet few remains in 
Central India except the Chaturbhuj rock-temple at GwAliar, 
to fill up the gap between ChandrAvat! and Gw&liar, in Orissa 
the series is complete, and, if properly examined and described, 
would afford a consecutive history of the style from say 800 to 
1100 or 1200 A.D. 


^ Cmmingham, ui supra^ plate 90 and 
pp. 362, 363. 

* A view of this temple will be found 
in oiy * Picturesque Illustrations of Indian 


Architecture,* plate 4. 

* Sir L Gfira, * Famous Monuments^' 
ui iuprut pp. 62-69, and plate 4a 
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Next in interest and extent to the Bhuvanerwar group is 
that at Khajur&ho, the old capital of the Chandellas, in 
Bundelkhand, as before mentioned^ (p. 49). At this place, 
about 1 50 miles south-east from Gw&liar, there are now to be 
found some thirty important temples, all of which, with the 
exception of the Chausath Jogint and the Ganthai, described 
when treating of Jaina architecture, are of nearly the same age. 
Nor is it difficult, from their style and from the inscriptions, to 
see what that age was. The inscriptions range from a.d. 954 to 
A.D. 1002 and though it is not always clear to what particular 
temple they apply, we shall not probably err much if we assign 
the whole twenty-eight temples enumerated to the century 
beginning 950 and ending 1050, with a margin of a few years 
either way. What renders this group more than usually inter- 
esting is, that the Khajurdho temples are divided between the 
three great Indian religions : about one-third being Jaina, one- 
third Vaishnava, and the remainder Saiva, ; and all being nearly 
contemporary, it conveys an impression of toleration that pre- 
vailed at that period. In each group there is one or more 
larger temples with smaller ones scattered about. In the Saiva 
class it is the Khandarya Mah&deva, and in the Vaishnava 
series it is the Chaturbhuja or Rimachandra. 

A curious result of this toleration or community of feeling is, 
that the architecture of all the three groups is so similar that, 
looking to it alone, no one could say to which of the three 
religions any particular temple belonged. It is only when their 
sculptures are examined that their original destination becomes 
apparent, and even then there are anomalies which -it is difficult 
to explain. A portion, for instance, of the scfiljiRures of the 
principal 5 'aiva temple — the Kanda^et Mah&deva — are of a 
grossly indecent character;* which is understood to be com- 
paratively rare in 5 'aiva temples, but not unusual on Vaishnava 
shrines. But here the fact may be added to many others to 
prove how mixed together the various sects were even at that 
time, and how little antagonistic they then were to each other. 

The general character of these temples may be gathered 
from the annexed representation (WoMcut No. 341) of the 
great Saiva temple, the Kandarya Mah&deva. As will be seen 
from the plan (Woodcut No. 342), it is 109 ft. in length, by 60 ft. 

^We are indebted to Gen. Canning- photogn^ of the temples are even 
ham for most of our information about in Griffin^s * Famous Monuments,’ pbtes 
this place, and it is from his * Reports* 48-57. 

and trom photographs that the following * * Epigrapbia Indica,* vol. i. pp. 121- 
acGount has been diiefly compiled. — 153. • 

* Archfleolcigical Reports,* voL ii, pp 412- * Cunningham, * Ardiseological Sucuey 

43^ I vol. mi. pp. 41, 42. 55-58 ; yqH. x. Reports,* vol. iL p. 4M. 

16-2x3 and vol. xxi. pp 55-6p Ten : 4 ' 
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in breadth over all, and externally rises 1 16 ft. above the ground, 
and 88 ft above its own floor. Its basement, or perpendicular 
part, is, like all the great temples here, sur- 
rounded by three rows of sculptured figures. 

General Cunningham counted 872 statues 
on and in this temple, ranging from 2^ ft 
to 3 ft. in height, or about half life-size, 
and they are mixed up with a profusion 
of vegetable forms and conventional details 
which defy description. The vim&na, or 
tower, it will be observed, is built up of 
smaller repetitions of itself, which became 
at this age one of the favourite modes of 
decoration, and afterwards an essential 
feature of the style. Here it is managed 
with singular grace, giving great variety 
and play of light and shade, without un- 
necessarily breaking up the outline. The 
roof of the porch, as seen in front, is a 
little confused, but as seen on the flank 
it rises pleasingly step by step till it abuts 
against the tower, every part of the internal 
arrangement being appropriately distin- 
guished on the exterior. 

If we could compare the design of the Gw&liar temple 
(Woodcut No. 339) with that of this building, we cannot 
but admit that the former is by far the most elegant, but on 
the other hand the richness and vigour of the Mah^deva 
temple redeems its want of elegance and fascinates in spite 
of its somewhat confused outline. The Gwciliar temple is 
the l^itimate outcrop of the class of temples that originated 
in the Great Temple at Bhuvanerwar, while the Kandarya 
Mah&deva exhibits a complete development of that style of 
decoration which resulted in continued repetition of itself on 
a smaller scale to make up a complete whole. Both systems 
have their advantages, but on the whole the simpler seems to 
be preferable to the more complicated mode of design. 

SiNNAR, AmBARNATH, AND UDAYAPUR. 

The examples already given will perhaps have sufficed to 
render the general form of the Indp-Aryan temple familiar to 
the reader, but as no two are quite like one another, their 
variety is infinite. There is one form, however, which became 
very fashionable about the nth century, and continued to a 
much later date, and is so characteristic that it deserves some 
illustration. 



34a. 

Plan of Kandarya 
Mali&deva. Khajurdho. 
(From a Plan by Gen. 
Cunningham.) 
Scale 50 ft. to z in. 
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A fairly representative example occurs in the temple of 
Gondervara at Sinnar, about i8 miles from N&sik. The plan, 
(Woodcut No. 343), and the view, Plate XXV., will illustrate the 



arrangement and style of the temple, which belongs probably 
to the early part of the 12th century. About the llth century 
a YAdava dynasty of petty kings seems to have ruled over 
the present Nisik district, and possibly had a seat here.^ 
To them the erection of this temple is ascribed. It stands, 
outside the town, in a walled enclosure measuring inside 284 
ft. from north to south by 314 ft. from east to west, with 
entrance gateways on the east and south. It is placed on a 
raised platform, 124 ft. by 94 ft., with the Nandi pavilion in 
front and four small shrines at the comers.* Except the 
crowning members of the jikhara, and the porches, the temple 

^ * Indian Antiauarv/ vol. xii. pp. north-west is dedicated to Ganents that 
119-129; *EpigrauhiaIndica/vol. ii..pp* on the north-east to Ndrdyana^ that on 
217, 225; andvol. vii., Appmdix, p. 59. the south-east to Siiiya, and on the 

^ This arrangement is called a ‘Jaiva- south-west to P&rvatt or Mahisl^uri- 
Panchiyatana* ; the small shrine on the mardant. 
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is in good imservation.^ The mandap is 21 ft 9 in. square 
with four highly sculptured pillars and respondent pilasters 
supporting the roof, which is of somewhat peculiar construction, 
as indicated in the section (Woodcut No. 344). The central 
square area is carried up as a dome to a height of 19 ft richly 
carved; and the surrounding aisles have sloping roofs, also 



344< Cro w wcH ob of Gondamra Temple at Sinnar. 

Scale 90 ft,* toxin. 


elaborately^ sculptured, whilst the front and side porches are in 
keeping with rich carving. 

The shrine, with its rikhara, as will be seen from the plan 
and view^ have the largest dimension through the centres of 
the opjposite faces, ,the comers being suppressed by a series 
of smaUer angles crossing them. The spire has then a band 
carved iti fine diaper pattern on each face running up to its 
summit the flanks: are ornamented in a way not mot wi& 
in eaiiier . temples, aiul diffining from both the Nmtham and 
the Chalokyan styles. The whrfle contrast with ^ older 
form illustrated by the surrounding smaller temples (seen in 
Plate Na XXV.). All the r^ter walls of the temple are covmed 


* Tbe modem tbxldii fiahl pleecd on 
the towermey be • rode imiteOw of the 
eort of globe thet ciowoed tome of tbe 
Indo-A^aa templet, Oi/;, that of Oilegt. 
VOI. II. 


nithet P e tt ede l m l . (^eW^WoodentNa 
309); ooa4wrearoodeiitNo. 345. Itbet 
recently been leptbced fay n fimel copied 
Aom another dmileir temple. 

K 
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with carving of great delicacy, in which figure sculpture is kept 
comparatively subordinate ? The outer roof bears a trace of its 
descent from early Chalukyan temples.' The four small shrines 
ate in the usual Indo- Aryan style and richly sculptured. 



345* Temple at Udayapur, in Gwftliar territory. 


* The section, Woodcut No. 344, from not be had to the interior in this case 
Mr. H. Consen’s survey drawing, shows the repiesenUtion is conjectural, but 
the roof as hollow or double. This is the founded on the <*s#”*ple 01 the Ambar* 
case in dl these structures, and indeed in ndth temple. — ' Indian Antiquary,’ vol. 
most Hindd temples. But as access could iii. p^ 31^ 2nd and 3rd plates. 
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Another example, fortunately in a more perfect state, is at 
a place called Udayapur, about 40 miles north-north-east from 
Bhils& in the Gwiliar territory. As will be seen from the 
woodcut (No. 345) the porch is covered, as at Sinnar, with a low 
pyramidal roo^ placed diagonally on the substructure, and rising 
in steps, each of which is ornamented with vases or urns of 
varying shapes. The tower is ornamented by four flat bands, of 
great b^uty and elegance of design, between each of which are 
thirty-five little repetitions of itself, placed one above the other 
in five tiers, the whole surmounted by an amalarilfi, and a vase 
of veiy elegant des^. As every part of this is carved with 
great precision and delicacy, and as the whole is quite perfect at 
the present day, there are few temples of its class which give a 
better idea of the style than this one. From an inscription 
copied in 1840, and translated by a pandit, it was believed that 
this temple was erected in A.D. 1059 ; but though the inscription 
is of doubtful value, other inscriptions prove that Uday&ditya 
Pram&ra was ruling in 1080,* and the style points to the latter 
part of the i ith century. . 

At Kaly&n, near Bombay, there is a temple called Ambamith 
very similar to this, drawings and casts from which were made 
by orders of thp Bombay government, in 1869.* It is, however, 
in a very ruinous state, and even when perfect could never have 
been equal to this one at Udayapur, and to many others in 
the Presidency.' In it there is an inscription, dated in the 
5aka year $^2, or A.D. io6a' It thus accords in age with all 
else we know of the style. 

It measures about 84 ft. in length over all by 61 through 
the side porches, and consists of a cella and a mandfip, 23 ft. 
S4^uare, the roof of the hall supported by four richly sculptured 
pillars, with a small dome in the middle, as at Sinnar, and all 
the ceiling elaborately carved. There are entrance porches 
on three sides — each with a lobby in the depth of the 
walls which are ii ft. 8 in. thick at these points. A stair 
descends into the shrine, which is 13 ft. square, its floor being 
7 ft. 9 in. below that of the mandap — which is an exceptional 
arrangement in 5aiva temples, — though several instances occur. 
The temples also mostly face the east, this one the west The 
richness of its exterior may be judged of from the photo- 
graphic illustration (Plate XXVI.). Unfortunately it is now in 
a very ruinous condition. 

SoathKeniiiigtaoMiiieiim. ’tnattriftt 
firom flfiaen of Uie dnwingt were 
poblUMd la ^ ' Indkn Aattymy,* ml. 

of^telay Br. Royid 
AiUttc Society/ vol. xiL p. 329^ 


* ‘Journal of the Aaiatic SodetT of 
Bengju/ voL is. p. | ‘ Jonpud 01 the 
Amerim Oriental Sode^r voL di. p. 
53 1 Dnflf a ‘Chronology oifXndky’p. 131 
and reft. 

* A portion of the caatf are in the 
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Hem8dpantt temples, as they are called, are pretty numerous 
in Ber&r, the central districts of the Bombay Presidency and 
the northern parts of the Haidar&bftd territofy— districts that 
belonged to the Devagiri kingdom of the 12th and 13th 
centuries, to which they seem mostly to Mong. But the 
style is found to have prevailed far beyond the limits of that 
state, and even at an earlier date. From the later temples at 
least, in Bertrand Khandesh,the mythological representations on 
the outer walls had disappeared, and geometrical carvings had 
taken their place. Only upon the older ones — usually much 
ruined — as at Lonftr, do we find bands of figure sculpture round 
the mandap.> 


NAGD^ 

Near the great temple of Eklingajt, about 12 miles north 
from Udaypur, is a group of scarcely known temples, that seem 
to range from the 12th century, if not earlier, to the isth. They 
are on the western margin of the B8ghel&-tal&o, a large artificial 
lake, and belong to the remains of the ancient city of Nftgd& or 
Nigahrad, extending for about a mile in length. The temples 
are of white marble and belong to both the Jaina and HindA 
religions, and form one of the most remarkable series on this side 
of India. Though the place is quite deserted and the temples 
much dilapidated, and whilst the sculptures have in many cases 
been much mutilated, they are of great beauty, and compare 
not unfavourably with those at Abu.* The finest here are two 
Vaishnava temples, known as Sis-bahQ,’ standing, with other 
smaller shrines, on a raised platform or terrace. Below the 
terrace on the east is a handsome swing torana with four 
pillars in line. This is in front of the BahQ temple, which is 
the smaller and plainer of the two. Its mandap or portico 
is open and square, with extensions on the three sides, from 
which project the entrances, and is surrounded by a low screen 
wall on which stand fourteen short pillars supporting the roof, 


1 Forty years ago Major Gill made a 
tour through parts of West Ber&r, photo- 
graphing the lieniadpantt temples at 
Sdkegion, Jaypur-Kotli, Amdapur, Sir- 
pur, Mehkar, Senduijana, Lonir, Dhotrd 
and S&tg&on. I expanded his brief notes 
for him into a somewhat detailed account ; 
this he somewhat abridged and altered, 
and it was then printed in the * Proceed- 
ings of the Asiatic Society of Bengal,’ Feb. 
1873, pp. 66-71. These abridged notes 
were used in the 'Lists of Antiquarian 
Remains in Bombay Presidency’ (1885), 
pp. 226-241. 


^ The editor paid a very hurried visit 
to them early in 1873. Architecture and 
Scenery in Gujarat and Rajputana,’ pp. 
28, 29, and plates 15, 16. l 5 r. Le Bon, 
during his tour in 1884, visited them, and 
published photographs of the HindoU 
torana or swinging arch, and three each 
of the S^u and Bahd temples, which he 
mistakenly calls * Banka ’ and ' Sasonka ’ 
or ' Sahaskot’ respectively. — ' Les Monu- 
ments de ITnde,' pp. 105-107, and figs. 
111-118. 

* ' Mother and daughter-in-law,’ as at 
Gwaliar. 
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and so arranged that upon six of them — the inner pairs at each 
entrance— with two columns before the lobby of the shrine, 
the central dome rests. This is a somewhat exceptional but 
not altogether unusual arrangement. The shafts of the short 
pillars are 32 -sided changing to round, and the two inner 
pillars are octagon below, then 16-sided and round above. 

The dome is very richly carved and ornamented by eight 
female figures supported on brackets, whilst blocks over the 
pillars at the joinings of the lintels bear figures of the eight 
miltrts or divine mothers. The screen wall is elaborately 
sculptured outside in a bold clear style, and is in a fair state 
of preservation. The shrine walls are very plain, and the 
rikhara is of brick — but of it the east face is ruined. 

A small temple of Mab&deva or 5 iva, facing the south, 
stands on the platform a few yards to the south-east of this, 
consisting of a porch with two advanced pillars, and the shrine 
surmounted by a low spire of early style covered with carving ; 
but the front has partly fallen away.^ There are also three or 
four other temples surrounding the Bahfi temple. 

The Silsu temple is the larger of the two and its hall is closed, 
with a porch and doorway on the east and lattice windows in 
projecting bays — about 4 ft. 9 in. deep on the north and south 
sides— carved in a very elaborate and unusual style. The hall, 
exclusive of these recesses, is 23 ft. square inside, and its roof 
is upheld by four massive pillars of the style of those in Vimala’s 
temple at Abfi, and in many old Hindi! temples, as at Ambam&th. 
These pillars are connected by heavy toran arches, and the 
central area is covered by a richly carved dome with four 
brackets on the sides that once supported dancing figures. The 
other compartments of the roof are filled with intricate sculptures, 
but all are much besmeared with smoke. The entrance and 
roof of the front porch are covered with carving, and by the 
sides of the doorway are perforated screens; but the outside 
of the shrine is very plain — only the niches on the west, north 
and south, respectively, have images of Vishnu, Brahmf! and 
5 iva. The .rikhara and roof of the mandap ate now mere heaps 
of brick. There is no im^e in the shrine nor any inscription 
to indicate the age of the temple, and it can only be tentatively 
ascribed to the 14th century : possibly it may be a little earlier 
and the Bahfi shrine later. 

There is another pair of Vaishnava temples here, the smaller 
of which is covered with carving and has a pretty torana close 
in front of the entrance which mces north. The hall is square, 
and the upper portion of its walls ic carved in panels filled 
with geometrical patterns such as were used in Muhammadan 

* ' Aichitectnre vi Gnjmt And Rajputaan,’ plate id, right aide. 
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mosque and tomb windows in the 15th century and sub- 
sequently. There are also several Jaina temples among the 
ruins of Nigdft — one dedicated to Pirjwan&th in 1429, and 
another calM Adbudhajfs erected in 1437 in the reign of 
Kumbhakama, and further, a number of others of somewhat 
smaller dimensions of which, like the preceding, the sculptures 
are much injured, as well as parts of the structures, but which 
are of considerable interest and some of them of architectural 
beauty and importance, fitki tmtil we .have detailed surveys 
of them, these temples cannot be satisfactorily described.^ 

Chitorgadh. 

One other illustration must complete what we now have to 
say r^[arding these Indo-Aryan temples. It is one of the most 
modem of the style, having been erected by Mir& B&t, the wife 
of Kumbha Rin& of Chitor (A.D. 1418-1468). Kumbha was, as 
is well known, a patron of the Jains ; in his time was erected the 
temple at R^npur (Woodcut No. 288) and the Ktrtti-stambha at 
Chitor (Woodcut No. 296). But he was an orthodox Hindfi, 
and here we find him and his wife erecting in their capital two 
temples dedicated to Vishnu. The king's temple, 
which is close by, is very much smaller than this 
one, for which his wife gets credit. In plan, 
the only peculiarity is that the pradakshina, 
or procession-path round the cella, is here an 
open colonnade, with little pavilions at the four 
corners, and this is repeated in the portico in 

~ the manner shown in the annexed diagram 

*^? 2 ^r*^(Woodcut Na 346> 

Mirs T emple. xjjc roof of the portico, in the form of a 
pyramid, is placed diagonally as at Udayapur, 
while the tower itself is of so solid and unbroken 
an outline, that it might at first sight be ascribed to a much 
earlier date than the 15th century (Woodcut No. 347). When, 
however, it is closely looked at, we miss the frequent amalaka 
bands and other ornamental features of earlier times, and the 
crowning members are more unlike those of ancient temples. 
The curv^ too, of its outline is rq;ular from base to summit, 
and consequently feebler than that of the older examples ; but 
taking it all in all, it certainly is more like an ancient temple 
than any other of its I am acquainted with. It was a 
revival, the last expiring effort of a style that was djdng out, 
in that fiorm at least 

^ The above is based on notes made I the ‘Piogress Report of the Arcbmlogical 
in 1873, on Dr. G. Lebon*spbologmpl|^ I Survey of India, Western Circle* for 
and on the photogiaidis andtmef notes in | ipo^i-ioos, 
the report of Mr. D. R. BhIndArkar in | 
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VI5VE5WAR, Benares. 

If you ask a BrShman of Benares to point out to you the 
most ancient temple of his city, he inevitably leads you to the 



347- . ; Jtaipla«fV^, CjktOT.' (FTon aPhotocniA.) 


Virverwar^^ as not only the most holy, but the oldest of its 
sacred edifices. Yet it is known, and cannot be disputed, 
that the te'mpl& as it , now stands, vim erected from the founda* 
tipn 'i||i the iSth cditttiy, to i^lace one of Ktrtti Vbverwar, 

I”* or Viniwllliii-->'' tlw iHfindTcrM*’ k the msm 

SWs is wotddpped at Benaics^ 
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that had been thrown down and desecrated by the bigot 
Aurangzib. This he did (in I659) in order that he might 
erect on the most venerated spot of the HindQs his mosque, 
whose tall minarets still rear their heads in insult over all 
the Hinds buildings of the city. As has already been remarked 
(page 87), there is hardly anjr great city in Hindustan t^t can 
show; so few evidences of antiqui^ as Snares. The Buddhist 
remains now existing at SSmSth hardly can be said to belong 



to the city. It must be remembered that the iconoclastic zeal 
of the Muhammadans was ever ready to burst forth agaiiut. the 
fanes of HindS idolatiy. And after the defeat of Jayachandra 
of Kanauj, in 1194, Benares fell into the bands of Mu’izzu-d> 



Chaf.IV. temple of SINDHIA’S mother, GWALIAR. <53 

dtn Ghfiit, and the duty of the governor was to dispense 
Muhammadan law, and specially to repress idolatry. We can 
understand what this meant for the old shrines ; and during the 
next 350 years, the city was repeatedly subjected to pill^e In 
the 1 5th century it was under the rule of the Sharqt rulers of 
Jaunpur, and in the later struggles between the Mughals and 
Afgh&ns it frequently suffered severely, and, in fact, till the 
time of Akbar the ostensible support of Hinduism was forcibly 
restrained. The city, as rebuilt after each disaster, apparently 
shifted its site in a south-westerly direction, probably helped 
to some extent by changes of the course of the river.. And 
after such a history one could hardly expect to find many 
traces of its ancient architecture, though much may still bie 
buried between the present city and S&mflth. Even the temple 
of Ktrtti VLfverwar, which Aurangzib destroyed, was not a very 
ancient structure. When desecrated it was the principal, and 
probably the most splendid, edifice of its class in Ae city. 
Now there is no material evidence that any important building 
now remainit^ was erected there bdbre the time of Akbar (a.d. 
1556-1605). 

The present temple is a double one : two towers or spires 
almost exactly dhplicates of each other. One of these is 
represented in the preceding woodcut (Na 348), and they are 
connected by a porch, crowned by a dome borrowed from the 
Muhammadan style, which, though graceful and pleasing in 
design, hardly harmonises with the architecture of the. rest of 
the temple. The spires are each 51 ft. in height, and covered 
with ornament to an extent quite sufficient even in this style. 
The details too are all elegant, and sharply and cleanly cut, 
and without any evidence of vulgarity or bad taste; but th^ 
are feeble as compared with the more ancient examples, and 
the forms of the pyramidal parts have lost that expression of 
power and of constructive propriety which were so evident 
in the earlier stages of the art It is, however, ctuioudy 
duuacteristic of the style and place, that a building, barely 
50 ft. in length, and the same in height, ^ould be the principal 
temple in the most sacred city uie .HindOs, and equally so 
that one hardly 200 yeai^ old ^Oqld be considered as the 
most andeht, while it is odty that whtefa'inarks ftiis most holy 
spot in the religious cosmogony of the Hindis. 

Temple of Sindhia’s Mother, GwAuar. 

One more example must suffice to explain the ultimate 
form which the. autcldit towers of the Oriasan temple bsd 
reached in the rpth centoty. It was erected about forty years 
ago by the toother of Jiyftp R&o Sindhia, hfahtofija of Gwftliar 
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and to it was added a tomb or cenotaph either by herself or 
her son. As will be seen from the woodcut (No. 349) it is 
feeble as compared with ancient examples. 
The Muhammadan dome appears in the background, and the 
curved Bengali roof in the pavilion in front. The most striking 



349* Temple of Sindbia's Mother, GwAliar. (From a Photograph.) 

peculiarity of the style is that the jikharas have nearly lost 
the graceful curved form, which is the most marked peculiarity 
of all the ancient examples. As has already been remarked, 
the straight-lined pyramid first appears in the Takht-i-Sulaimfin 
temple in Kashmir, where its intn^uction was probably 
hastened by the wooden straight-lined roofs of the origin^ 
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native style. It is equally evident, however, in a temple 
which Chait Singh, the Rdja of Benares, erected at Rftmnagar 
in the end of the i8th or beginning of the 19th century. Since 
that time the tendency has been more and more in that 
direction, and if nut checked, the probability is that the curve 
will very soon be entirely lost. To a European eye, accustomed 
only to our straight-lined spires, that may seem hardly a matter 
for regret; but to any one educated in Eastern forms it can 
scarcely appear doubtful that these spires will lose half their 
charm if deprived of the graceful curved outline they have so 
long retained. 

In order not to interrupt the story of the gradual develop- 
ment of the style, the history has Men brought down to the 
present day in as nearly a consecutive manner as possible, 
thus anticipating the dates of several temples. It seems 
expedient, however, in any history that this should be done, 
for few things of its class are more interesting than to trace 
the progressive changes by which the robust form of the 
Pararur&me.rwar temple at Bhuvanerwar, or of the great 
temple there, became changed into the feeble elegance of the 
Visv&rwar or Gw&liar temples. 7 ^^ examples that can be 
adduced in such a work as this may not suffice to make this so 
clear to others as it is to myself. With twenty or thirty 
examples it could be made self-evident, and that may one day 
be done, and this curious chapter in architectural history be thus 
added to the established sequences which every true style of 
art affords. Meanwhile, however, it is necessary to go back a 
little to mention one or two aberrant types which still are not 
without interest. 


BrimdAban. 

Whether the Moslims wantonly threw down most of the 
temples of the Hindfis or not, it is evident that the first three 
centuries of Muhammadan rule in India were singularly unfavour- 
able for the development of HindQ art in any part of the country 
where their rule was firmly established. With the tolerant reign 
of Akbar, however, a new state of affairs was inaugurated. Not 
only was he himself entirely devoid of religious bigotry, but 
most — or at least the most — eminent of his ministers and 
friends were Hindis, and he lent an attentive ear to the Roman 
Catholic missionaries who frequented his court But, besides 
its tolerance, his reign was marked by a degree of prosperity 
and magnificence till then unknown during that of an;^ other 
Indian soverdgn of his religion. Not only are his own 
buildings unrivalled in their extent and manificence, but he 
encouraged all those around him to follow nis example, and 
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found, among others, a most apt imitator in the celebrated 
Min Singh of Amter, afterwards of Jaypur, who reigned 
A.D. 1592-1615. In 1590 he erected at Brind&ban, 5 miles 
north of Mathurft, a temple, of Govind- 
deva or Krishna, which either he left 
unfinished at his death; or, as is related, 
the jikhara of it was thrown down by 
Aurangzib, who is said to have erected 
also an *Ib&dat-gah, or place for Moslim 
prayer, on the roof.* It is one of the 
most interesting and eluant temples in 
India, and the only one, perhaps, from 
which a European architect might ^rrow 
a few hints. 

The temple, as it now stands, consists of 
a cruciform porch, internally nearly quite 
perfect, though externally it is not clear 
» . now it was intended to be finished (Wood- 

cuts Nos. 350. 350.* The ontarMa or 
inner mandap of the original temple was 
e 100 . to I in. afterwards apparently converted into a 
shrine, and is perfect internally — and used for worship — ^but 
the jikhara is gon^ having been destroyed along with the 
cella; after which the antarila was made into a shrine.* 
Though not large, its dimensions are respectable, the porch 
measuring 117 ^ east and west, by 105 ft north and south, 
and is covered by a true vault, built with radiating arches — 
the only instance, except one, known to exist in a Hindi! 
temple in the north of India. On each side' of the original 

shrine are two side chapels. Over the four arms of the 

cross the vault is plain, and of 23} ft span, but in the centre 
it expands to 35 ft., and is quite equal in design to the best 
Gothic vaulting known. It is the external design of this 
temple, however, which is most remarkable. The angles are 
accentuated with singular force and decision, and the openings,^ 
which are more than sufficient for that climate, are picturesquely' 
arranged and pleasingly divided. It is, however, the combina- 
tion of vertical with horizontal lines, covering the whole surface, 
that forms the great merit of the design. This is, indeed, not 

* It oonsUted of a wall likean ' id-gSb,’ chapelt. — 'Mathiuta,'aiided.pp. 333-334. 
as seen in Woodcut No. 351 ; this was * The original image te sud to have 
lemoved daring repaiis in 1873. been removM to Javpnr. The cella vas 

sMr. Growse nelieved that it was rongfaly rebuilt in hnw bdiind this, about 
intended to be finished with five spires — ifi 54 i dedicated to Xririina. — 

over the shrine, the antoifilo, the dome of Growse^s ‘'Mathura,' and ed.'pp. 333- 
the mandap, and on each of the attached 334. 
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TEMPLE OF JUGAL KISHOR AT BRINDABAN. 

{To face p. IS7, vol. II) 
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peculiar to this temple; but at Bhuvanervtrar, Halebtd, and 
elsewhere, the whole surface is so overloaded with ornament as 



to verge on bad taste. Here the accentuation is equal, but 
the surfaces are comparatively plain, and the effect dependent 
on the elegance of the profile of the mouldings rather than on 
the extent of the ornamentation. Without elaborate drawings 
it would be difficult to convey a correct impression of this ; but 
the view on next page (Woodcut No. 352) of a balcony, with its 
accompaniments, will suffice to illustrate what is meant. The 
figures might as well be omitted ; being carved where Moslim 
influences had long been strong, they are the weakest part of 
the design. 

There are other three temples at Brind^ban, much in the 
same style and of the same period, but also much ruined. 
They were raised throi;^h the influence of the Gosains or 
disciples of Chaitanya and, consequently, all dedicat^ to 
Krishna under his various names — as Madan Mohan, Gopin&th, 
and Jugal Kishor. The erection of the last, represented on 
Plate iXXVIL, is refenred to 1627, in the reign of Jahdnglr. 
Its plan is given in Woodcut No. 353, but the outer porch 
has entirely disappeared, and what is left is only the ardha- 
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mandap and shrine. It faces the east, and the mandap, 17^ ft. 



35a. Balcony in Temple of Govind-deva, BrindAban. (From a Photograph.) 


square inside, has also entrances on the north and south, with 

closets in the side 
walls which are 5 ft. 
9 in. thick. The 
cella is about 16 ft. 
square inside, with 
recesses for images ; 
outside it is octa- 
gonal in plan with 
the angles broken 
up so as to make 

353* TemptoofJugslKWior.* Seale 95 ft. to i in. almost dfCUlar. 

Above the level of 

the mandap roof the rikhara tapers upwards with thrdi string 
^ From a drawing by the Archaeological Survey of India. 
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courses, and is crowned by an amalaitift.^ It may be noted that 
the doors had all been arranged to slide back into slits provided 
in the walls. 

The other vaulted temple, above alluded to, b that of 
Harideva, at Govardhan, 12 miles west from Mathurft, and 
built by KAja Bhagw&ndfts of Amber, under the same tolerant 
influence during the reign of Akbar. It is a plain edifice 135 fit. 
long by 35 ft. in width externally, and both in plan and design 
singularly like those early Romance churches that are constantly 
met with in the south of France, belonging to the i ith and 12th 
centuries. If, indeed, the details are not too closely looked 
into, it might almost pass muster for an example of Christian 
art at that age,* while except in scale the plan of the porch at 
firindAban bears a most striking resemblance to that of St Front 
at Perigeux.* The similarity is accidental, of course ; but it is 
curious that architects so distant in time and place should hit 
so nearly on the same devices to obtain certain desired effects. 

KAntanagar. 

In addition to the great Indo-Aryan style of temple* 
building described above, there are a number of small aberrant 
types which it might be expedient to describe in a more 
extensive work ; but, except one, none of them seem of suffi- 
cient importance to require illustration in a work like .the 
present. The exceptional style is that which grew up in 
Bengal proper, and is practised generally in the province at the 
present day. It may have existed from an early date, but nO 
very old examples are known, and it is consequently impossiUe 
to feel sure almut this. Its leading characteristic is ffie bent 
comice, copied from the bambu huts of the natives. under- 
stand this, it may be as well to explain that the roofs of the 
huts in Bengal are formed of two rectangular frames of bambus, 
perfectly flat and rectangular when formed, but when lifted from 
the ground and fitted to the substructure they are bent so that 
the elasticity of the Inunbu, resisting the flexure, keeps all the 
fastenings in a state of tensio^ ivhich makes a singularly fii-m 
roof out of very frail materials. It is ' the only instance I 
know of elasticity being employed in building,\ l^t is so 
singularly successful in attaining the derired end, .and is sp ' 
common, that we can hardly wonder when the Boigiidfe: tuftied 

■ *'TiM'\Teww xUAi'-iad'' 

trail'll of th* atilM IbMto, b«t rtxy ChioWse^t 'MaUiam* \tSio) tbs nadw 
tidinr' ourwd. Infiv, p. i6t, note s. to nferNd. 

* Both Um Go*&id-d«vs sM BaiMmt * of .Aaetoat aad Madtond 
twiiplM ON iUoMraked in Uont H. H. ANliitoctiii^' jra ad. aoL iL Woodmt 
Coto^a * l lla i t i a tio na ' of : B a H di i i g : near No. jCa, p 'ds.-' ' 
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their attention to more permanent modes of building they should 



354* Temple at K^tanagar. (From a Photograph.) 

have copied this one. It is nearly certain that it was employed 
for the same purposes before the Muhammadan sovereignty, as 
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it is found in all the mosques at Gaur and M&Idi; but we 
do not know of its use in Hindd temples till afterwards, though 
now it is extremely common all over northern India. 

One of the best examples of a temple in this style is that 
at K&ntanagar, 12 miles from the station of Dinijpur. It 
was commenced in a.d. 1704 and finished in 1722.^ As will be 
seen from the preceding illustration (Woodcut No. 354), it is a 
nine-towered temple, of considerable dimensions, and of a 
pleasingly picturesque design. The centre pavilion is square, 
and, but for its pointed form, shows clearly enough its descent 
from the Orissan prototypes; the other eight are octagonal, 
and their form suggests, as its origin, a number of bambus 
arranged in a circle or polygon, with their heads bent together 
and cords binding them horizontally at equal intervals.* The 
pointed arches that prevail throughout are certainly derived 
from Muhammadan originals, but the building being in brick 
their employment was inevitable. 

No stone is used in the building, and the whole surface is 
covered with designs in terra-cotta, partly conventional, and 
these are frequently repeated, as tl\ey may be without offence 
to taste ; but the bulk of them are figure-subjects, which do not 
ever seem to be repeated, and form a perfect repository of the 
manners, customs, and costumes of the people of Bengal at the 
beginning of the eighteenth century. In execution they display 
an immeasurable inferiority to the carvings on the old temples 
in Orissa or in Mysore, but for general effect of richness and 
prodigality of labour this temple may fairly be allowed to 
compete with some of the earlier examples. 

There is another and more ornate temple, in the same style 
at Gopftl-ganj,* close to Dindjpur, built in 1764, but in infinitely 
worse taste and now ruinous; and one known as the Black 
Pagoda, at Calcutta, and many others all through Lx>wer 
Bengal ; but hardly any so well worthy of illustration as this 
one at KAntanagar. 

Amritsar. 


One other example may sef^e for the present to complete 
what we have to say regarding the temples of modem India. 


^ Buchanan Hamilton, * Eastern India,’ 
edit^ by Montgomew Martin, 1837, 
vol. iL p. 628. It is a Vaidinava temple. 

* The turrets of these temple resemble 
somewhat the jikharas of Jus^ Kishor 
and Madan Mohan at Brindtban (Plate 
XXVII. ), which the Dinfljpur Mahtitja 
had visited just before building hu 
Kdntanagar tempib. Examples this 
form of construction, both for polygonal 
VOL. II. 


and square rikharas, are found amoi^ the 
later Jaina temples at Knndalpur in the 
Damoh district of the Central Provinces, 
at Son8garh (Woodcut No. 297), and at 
KhajurAo. — See Griffin’s * Famous 
Monuments,’ plate 51 ; or G. Le Bon, 
*Les Monuments de Pinde,’ p. 89, 8a 
* Frontispiece to Buchanan Hamflton’s 
' Eastern India,’ vol. ii. and pp. 628-627. 

L 
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This time, however, it is no longer an idol-shrine, but a mono- 
theistic place of prayer, and differs, consequently, most essentially 
from those we have been describing. The religion of the Sikhs 
appears to have been a protest alike against the gross idolatry 
of the Hindhs and the inflexible monotheism of the Moslims. 
It does not, however, seem that temples or gorgeous ceremonial 
formed any part of the religious system propounded by its 
founders. Reading the ‘ Granth ’ and prayer are what were 



355. The Golden Temple in the Sacred Tank at Amritsar, from the north-east. 


insisted upon, but even then not necessarily in public. We 
in consequence, know but little of their temples, of which thQr 
seem to have but few. R&mdds, the fourth Sikh Guru, or high 
priest, obtained a grant of the site of Amritsar from the 
tolerant Akbar, dug the tank, which is lyo yds. square, and 
began the temple, which was completed by^ his successor, 
Arjun. It was named Har-mandir, and stood in the middle of 
the tank ; but Ahmad Sh&h Abd&lt, on his return from F&nipat 
in 1761, was opposed near LudhiAnfl by a Sikh army, which he 
signally defeated, and entering Amritsar blew up the Har- 
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mandir with gunpowder and desecrated all their sacred places. 
The temple was rebuilt in 1766, probably on the same plan as 
well as on the site of the former. It stands on a platform 67 
ft. square, connected with the north side of the tank by a 
marble causeway 203 ft. in length ; the temple itself — 40 ft. 
4 in. square — is of two storeys, with a room on the roof, covered 
by the dome. Ranjtt Singh, after seizing the city in 1802, was 
too emulous of the wealth of his Hindu and Moslim subjects 
in this respect not to desire to rival their magnificence. He 
spent large sums on the Sikh temple, ornamenting its walls 
with marbles largely from Jahfingtr’s tomb, and roofing it with 
copper gilt, and consequently we have the Golden Temple in 
the Sacred Tank at Amritsar — as splendid an example of its 
class as can be found in India, though neither its outline nor 
its details can be commended (Woodcut No. 355).^ It is useful, 
however, as exemplifying one of the forms which Indian temple- 
architecture assumed in the 19th century, and where, for the 
present, we must leave it. The Jains and Hindus may ye.t do 
great things in it, if they can escape the influence of European 
imitation ; but now that the sovereignty has passed from the 
Sikhs we cannot expect their priests or people to indulge in a 
ma gnifi cence their religion does not countenance or encourage. 

At Nftnder, on the God^vail, midway between Aurang^b&d 
and Haidardbfld there is another Sikh Dehr& or shrine. Here 
Govind Singh, the tenth and last of their Gurus or pontiffs, 
was stabbed by a Pathin servant and died in 1708. It 
is built on the plan of the' Amritsar temple, being of two 
storeys, with the dome, which is over the square room in the 
centre of the structure, raised a storey higher. This inner room 
has silver plated doors on the four sides and contains the tomb, 
about which are arranged swords, spears, shields, and steel 
discuses, that are worshipped by the Sikhs of the colony 
settled in the town, and by numerous pilgrims that visit the 
shrine, as having belonged to the Guru.* Round it is a corridor, 
as in many Muhammadan tombs, and the outer walls have a 
triple opening on each face, hung with curtains. In it the 
Granth is daily read and worshipped. 

^ In Ranjit Singh’i time the temple carried to Amritsar after his death fay his 
acquired its present Sikh name of *Darfa&r disciple Banda BairAgt. A list or the 
SAhifa.’ Sikh DehrAs and sacred places is given 

* Tnimpp, *Adi Granth,* introd. in * Journal Asiat. Soc. Bengal,* vol. 
p. 96. Tm arrows of the Guru were ziv. pp. 394frf 
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Cenotaphs. 

As remarked above, one of the most unexpected peculiarities 
of the art, as practised by the inhabitants of southern India, 
is the absence of any attempt at sepulchral magnificence. As 
the Dravidians were essentially builders, we might expect that 
they should show some respect for the memories of their great 
men. It is, however, even uncertain how far the cromlechs, 
dolmens, or sepulchral circles found all over the south of India 
can be said to belong to the Dravidians in a ruder stage of 
society, or whether they belong to some aboriginal tribes who 
may have adopted the language of the superior races without 
being able to change the instincts of their race. Even after 
they had seen how much respect the Muhammadans paid to 
departed greatness, they failed to imitate them in this peculiarity. 
It was omerwise in the north of India — not among the pure 
Aryans ; but in the R&jput states, where blood is less pure, 
they eagerly seized the suggestion offered Jby Muhammadan 
magnificence in this respect, and erected chhatris on the spots 
where their bodies had been burnt. Where, too, their widows, 
with that strange devotion which is a trait the Hindi! 46male’s 
character, had sacrificed themselves to what they conceived to 
to be their duty. 

In Rajputana every native capital has its Mahftsatt, or place 
where the sovereigns of the state and their nearest relatives 
are burned with their wives. Most of these are appropriately 
situated in a secluded spot at some little distance from the 
town, and, the locality being generally chosen because it is 
rocky and well-wooded, it forms as picturesque a necropolis 
as is to be found anywhere. Of these, however, the most 
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ma^ificeM, and ceitainly among the most picturesque, is 
giat of Udaypur, the capital of Mewar and the chief of^the 
i^Cd^S^ f Here the tombs exist liteiaUy 

^ 1 '“*' ** domical canopVr 

supported hy four columns J[to the splendid chhatri wh<£e 



octagon^ dome is supported by for it has been the 

necroi^lis of the race ^ since th^ #ere expelled ifrom the 
ancient ^pital at Qkitoiia^ by Akbw in ii56&: All aie 
crowned by^dmts, and a» make mom or less meten^^ 
arcfotectural beauty; while as thqr am grouped together as 
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accident dictated, and interspersed with noble trees, it would 
be difficult to point out a more beautiful cemeteiy anywhere. 
Among the finest is that of Sangr&m-Singh II., one of the most 
illustrious of his race, who was cremated on this spot, with 
twenty-one of his wives, in A.D. 1734. As will be seen from 
the preceding Woodcut (No. 356), it is a fifty-six pillared portico, 
with one octagonal dome in the centre (viA ante, vol. i., 



357. Cenotaph in the MahAiat! at Udajrpur. (From a Photograph.) 


Woodcut No. 1 79). The dome itself is supported on eight dwarf 
^Uars, which, however, hardly seem sumcient for the purpose. 
The architect seems to have oesired to avoid all appearances of 
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that gloom or solemnity which characterise the contemporary 
tombs of the Moslims, out, in doing this, to have erred in the 
other direction. The base here is certainly not sufficiently 
solid for the mass it has to support ; but the whole is so 
elegant, and the effect so pleasing, that it seems hypercritical 
to find fault with it, and difficult to find, even among 
Muhammadan tombs, anything more beautiful. 

He it was, apparently, who erected the cenotaph to the 
memory of his predecessor Amara Singh 11.(169971711). In 
style it is very similar to that last described, except that it 
possesses only thirty-two columns instead of fiftyn^ix. It has, 
however, the same lofty stylobate, which adds so/ much to the 
effect of these tombs, but has also the same defect — that the 
dome is raised on eight dwarf pillars, which do not seem 
sufficient for the purpose.^ t 

Woodcut No. 357 represents a cenotaph ^n this cemetery 
with only twelve columns, which, mutatis mutandis^ is identical 
with the celebrated tomb at Mylassa.* The pfty stylobate, the 
twelve colunms, the octagonal dome, and tm general mode of 
construction are the same ; but the twelve or thirteen centuries 
that have elapsed between the construction of the two, and the 
difference of locality, have so altered the details that the like- 
ness is not at first sight easily recognisibla From the form of 
its dome it is evidently more modern than that last described ; 
it may, indeed, have been erected within /the limits of the last 
century. 

To the right of the same woodcut is another cenotaph with 
only eight pillars, but the effect is so weak and unpleasing that 
it is hardly to be wondered at that the arrangement is so rare. 
The angle columns seem indispensable tp give the desim that 
accentuation and firmness which are inqispensable'in ml good 
architecture. 

These last two illustrations, it will fab observed, are practi- 
cally in the Jaina style of architecture ji for, though adopting 
a Muhammadan form, the BAnAs of li(daypur clung to the 
style of architecture which their ancestors' had practised, and 
which under Kumbha ’RAnA had only recently become so famous. 
This gives them a look of greater antiquity than they are 
entitlM tp,"for Udavpur^^^^ not the capital of the kingdom 
before the sack ojf. Chitor in 156$ ; and nearly equally so that 
the HindOs hever thought of this mode of commemorating their 
dead tili die tblerant reign of Akbar. He did more than all 
that had been dc^e befpre or dhee to fuse together the anta- 

' A view of thie cenotaph is given in ' 'Ilistoiy of Ancient and Medieval 
my ' Pictoreaqiie Xllnstntions of Ancient Aichitectofe,* 3rd ed. voL i. Woodcnl 
Architectam in Hindostan,* plate 14. Mo. aes. 




Tomb of RAja BakhtAwar Singh at Alwar. (From a Photograph. ) 
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gonistic feelings of the two religions into at least a superficial 
similarity. 

At Koti, about 50 miles N.N.W. from Jhdlrflpflthan, is a 
fine marble mausoleum erected in memory of the Mahflrflo 
Umed Singh who died in 1819. It is of considerable size, and 
the taste shown in the rich surface decorations, as well as in the 
arrangement, is good. The style is more Muhammadan than 
HindQ, and the dome appears heavy for the supporting columns.^ 

Further north, where the Jaina style had not been used to 
the same extent at least as in the south-west, the HindOs 
adopted quite a different style in their palaces and cenotaphs. 
It was much more of an arched style, and though never, so far 
as I know, using a true arch, they adopted the form of the 
foliated 'arch, which is so common in the palaces of Agra and 
Delhi, and in all the Mughal buildings. In the palace at Dtg, 
and in the cenotaphs of Govardhan, this style is seen in great 
perfection. It is well illustrated, with all its peculiarities, in the 
preceding view of the tomb of Bakht^war Singh at A1 war, erected 
about 1815 (Woodcut No. 358). To a European eye, perhaps 
the least pleasing part will 1:^ the Bengali curved cornices 
alluded to in the last chapter ; but to any one familiar with the 
style, its employment gets over many difficulties that a straight 
line could hardly meet, and altogether it makes up with its 
domes and pavilions as pleasing a group of its class as is to be 
found in India, of its age at least The tombs of the Bharatpur 
R&jas, Randhtr Singh and Baldeva Singh, at Govardhan, with 
the earlier one of SQraj Mai (about 1770) are similar to this one, 
but on a larger scale, and some of them being older, are in better 
taste ; but the more modem ones avoid most of the faults that 
are only too characteristic of the art in India at the present 
day, and some of them are very modern. One was in course of 
construction when I was there in 1839, and from its architect 
I learned more of the secrets of art as practised in the Middle 
Ages than I have learned from all the broks I have since read. 
Another was commenced after the time of my visit, and it is 
far from being one of the worst buildings of its class. If one 
could only inspire the natives with a feeling of pride in their 
own style, there seems little doubt that even now they could 
rival the works of their forefathers. 

Palaces. 

Another feature hy which the northern style is most 
pleasingly distir^uishecf from the southern, is the number and 
brauty of the paukces, which are found in all the capitals of the 

^ A dew of this h gl’veit oa' pleter ss Sf ^AidAteetiue^ etc., la sad 

lUJpttteoe.* 
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native states, especially in Rajputana. These are seldom 
designed with much reference to architectural symmetry or 
effect, but are nevertheless always picturesque and generally 
most ornamental objects in the landscape where they are found. 
As a rule, they are situated on rocky eminences, jutting into 
or overhanging lakes or artificial pieces of water, whim are 
always pleasing accompaniments to buildings of any sort in 
that climate ; and the way they are fitted into the rocks, or 
seem to grow out of them, frequently leads to the most 
picturesque combinations. Sometimes their bases are fortified 
with round towers or bastions, on whose terraces the palace 
stands; and even when this is not the case, the basement is 
generally built up solid to a considerable height, in a manner 
that gives a most pleasing effect of solidity to the whole, how- 
ever light the superstructure may be, and often is. If to these 
natural advantages you add the fact that the high caste Hindfi 
is almost incapable of bad taste, and that all these palaces are 
exactly what they profess to be, without any affectation of 
pretending to be what they are not, or of copying any style, 
ancient or modem, but that best suited for their purposes — it 
will not be difficult to realise what pleasing objects of study 
these R&jput palaces really are. At the same time it will be 
easily understood how difficult it must be in such a work as this 
to convey any adequate idea of their beauty; without plans 
explaining their arrangements, and architectural details of their 
interior, neither their elegance nor appropriateness can be 
judged of. A palace is not like a temple — a simple edifice of 
one or two halls or cells, almost identical with hundreds of 
others ; but a vast congeries of public and private apartments 
grouped as a whole more for convenience than effect. 

Few of the palaces of India have escaped the fate of that 
class of edifice all the world over. Either they must be 
deserted and left to decay, which in India means rapid oblitera- 
tion, or they must be altered and modified to suit the require- 
ments of subsequent occupants, till little if anything remains of 
the original structure. This fate, so far as is known, has 
overtaken all the royal abodes that may have existed tefore 
the dark ages ; so much so, indeed, that no trace of them has 
been found anywhere. Even after that we look in vain for 
anything important before the 13th century. At Chitorgadh, for 
instance, where one of the earliest Rdjput dynasties was 
established, there are buildings that bear the name of the 
Palace of the Mori, also known as Ratnasingh’s, but so altered, 
remodelled and ruined as to be unrecognisable as such. 

At Chitor no building of this class can with certainty be 
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said to have existed anterior to the sack of the place by 
’Alftu-d-Dtn in 1303. The so-called palace of Bhtm and 
Padmint, which remains perhaps unaltered, is a comparatively 
modern structure but small, with arched openings.^ The ruined 
palace of Kumbha R^n^ (A.D. 1418-1468) in the same place is 
more grandiose, and shows some of that beauty of detail which 
characterises his buildings in general.^ 

The latter palace, of which Woodcut No. 359 represents the 
plan, may afford some idea of the arrangements of one of these 
residences. The principal entrance (A), known as the Sflraj 
Pol or Sun-gate, leads into an open court, with a shed (B) for 
a rhinoceros and other rooms to the left of the gateway. 
Opposite the entrance is the Darikhdn^, behind which is the SQraj 
Gokhr^i (C), and to the right of it is an exit to (D) the Sringfir- 
chaurt Mandir or shrine. Along the wall from this are the 
stables (H), beside a shrine of Gane.ra (E), which is close to 
the living apartments (F) of the palace, and near these is (G) 
the zan^na. Outside this is a fortified wall (M,M), and a court 
separates the royal zandna from (I) that of the heir-apparent, 
of whose palace (K,K) it forms part. Connected with his 
rooms is (J) a mandir or shrine, and outside this residence is 
also a large court divided off from the royal palace court, in 
an enclosure in a corner of which is a ruined dwelling (N), 
whilst on the opposite side of the court is (L) a large cistern. 

The palaces at Chitor belonging to this dynasty were, how- 
ever, far surpassed, in extent at least, by those which Udaya- 
singh commenced at Udaypur, to which place he removed his 
capital after the third sack of Chitor by Akbar in 1568. It has 
not unfrequently been compared with the Castle at Windsor, 
and not inaptly, for both in outline and extent it is not unlike 
that palace, though differing so wonderfully in detail and in 
situation.^ In this latter respect the Eastern has the advantage 
of the Western palace, as it stands on the verge of an extensive 
lake, surrounded by hills of great beauty of outline, and in the 
lake are two island palaces, the Jag-new&s and Jag-mandir, 
which are more beautiful in their class than any similar objects 
I know of elsewhere.^ It would be difficult to find any scene 

^ A view of it is given in Tod’s * Kaja- ^ G. Le Ron’s ' Monuments de I’lnde,’ 
sthan,’ vol. i. plate 267. Some parts Sgs. 135-137. 

have been misunderstood by the engraver, -^A view of one of these is given 
but on the whole it represents the build- in Fergusson's ' Illustrations of Ancient 
ing fairly. A photograph is dven on Architecture in India,’ plate 15. Other 
plate 20 of ' Scenery and Architecture illustrations will be found in * L’Inde 
in Gujarat and Rajputana.’ des Rajahs,’ at pp. 185 et S9qq. ; and 

* Two views of it are given in 'Scenery and Architecture in Gujarat 
Rousselet, ' L’Inde des Raj&s,’ pp. and Rajputana,’ plate 17. 

232-233. 
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where art and nature are so happily blended together, and 
produce so faiiy-like an effect. Certainly nothing I know of 
so modem a date equals it. 

The palace at Bundi'is of about the same modem age as 
that at Udaypur, and almost equals it in architectural effect. 
It is smaller, however, and its lake is less in extent, and has only 
temples standing on its islets, instead of palaces with their 
pavilions and gardens. Still, the mode in which it is placed on 
its hill, and the way in which its buildings gradually fade into 
the bastions of the hill above, are singularly picturesque even 
for this country, and the hills being higher, and the valleys 
narrower, the effect of this palace is in some respects even 
more imposing than that at Udaypur. 

There are, however, some twenty or thirty^ similar royal 
residences in Central India, all of which have points of intet^t 
and beauty: some for their extent, others for their locality, 
and some for their beauty in detail, but every one of which 
would require a volume to describe in detail. Two examples. 



360. FataoeitDMiTt. (Rrom • nMtognfli.) 

though among the least known, must at present suffice to 
illu«^ ^ Bundelkhand, is a 



PUmb at 0reh4. BundelUutnd. (From a Photograph.) 
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lai^e block of building over a hundred yards square, more 
regular than such buildings generally are, but still sufficiently 
relieved both in outline, and in the variety of detail applied to 
the various stores, to avoid monotony, and with its ^rdens 
leading down to the lake and its tombs opposite, combine to 
make up an architectural scene of a singularly pleasing 
character. It was built about the beginning of the 17th century 
by B!r-Singh Deva, the Bundeli chief of CrchA* It is built 
of granite and is raised on a vaulted terrace about 40 ft. in 
height ; the first two storeys extend over the whole area and 
their immense halls, with arched roofs supported 1^ numerous 
pillars, are badly lighted, as th^ have windows only on the outer 
facades. The next two storeys are round a terrace or court- 
yard, in the middle of which rises a square tower of four storeys 
containing the family apartments, and crowned by the central 
dome rising perhaps 140 ft. from the terrace.* 

The other palace is even less known, as it belongs to the 
Bundelkhand state of Crchi (Woodcut No. 361), but is of a 
much more varied outline than that at Datiyd, and with its 
domes and gateways makes up as picturesque a combination 
as can well te found anywhere, l^uilt by the same R&ja, it is 
too modem for much purity of detail, but that in a residence 
is less objectionable than it would be in a temple, or in an 
edifice devoted to any higher purpose. 

GwAliak. 

Perhaps the most historically interesting of these Central 
Indian palaces is that of GwSliar. The rock on which that 
fortress stands is of so peculiar a formation, and by nature 
so strong, that it must always have been occupied by the 
chiefs of the state in which it is situated. Its temples have 
already been described, but its older palaces have undergone 
the fate of all similar edifices; it, however, possesses, or 
possessed, in that built by Mftn Singh (AD. 1486-1518X the 
most remarkable and interesting example of a Hindd palace 
of an early ^e in India. The external dimensions of this 
palace are 300 ft. by 160 ft., and on the east side it is 100 
ft. high, having two underground stores looking over the 
country. On all its faces tiie flat surface is relieved by tall towers 
of singularly pleasing design, crowned by cupolas that were 
covered with domes of gilt copper when B&bar saw them in 

* Blr>Sliigh wu emploTCd bv JitUbtflr I court. His tomb is st Ordil tad is an 
in 1603 to wsylsy iuM kill toe ftmons enoimons stinctwe. 

Abu-l'FssI, imn letnmiiig to Akbsi’s I 'Roussels^ 'L’IndedesIUJahs,'p. 391. 
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1527.^ His successor, Vikrama Shflhi, added another palace^ of 
even greater extent, to this one in 1518;* and Jahftngtr and 
Shah Jal^ added palaces to these two, the whole making up 
a group of edifices unequalled for picturesqueness and interest 
by anything of their class that exists in Central India (Plate 
XXVIII.).* Among the apartments in the palace was one 
called the Baradarl, supported on twelve columns, and 45 ft. 
square, with a stone roof, which was one of the most beautiful 
apartments of its class anywhere to be found. It was, besides, 
singularly interesting from the expedients to which the Hindfi 
architect was forced to resort to imitate the vaults of the 
Moslims. They had not then learned to copy them, as they 
did at tihe end of that century, at Brind&ban and elsewhere, 
under the guidance of the tolerant Akbar. 

Of these buildings, which so excited the admiration of 
the Emperor B&bar, probably little now remains. The Moslims 
added to the palaces of the Hindfis and spared the temples 
and the statues of the Jains ; we have ruthlessly set to work to 
destroy whatever interferes with our convenience, and during 
the few yqars we occupied the fort, probably did more to 
disfigure its beauties, and obliterate its memories, than was 
caused by the Moslims during the centuries thqr possessed 
or occupied it Better things were at one time: hoped for, 
but the fact seems to be that subordinates and contractors 
are allowed to do as they please, and if they can save them- 
selves trouble, there is nothing in India that can escape the 
effect of their unsympathising ignorance. 

Amber. 

The palace at Amber, the original capital of the Jaypur 
State, ranks next after that of Gwftliar as an architectural 

^ Enkine’s 'Memoirs of Baber/ p. besogne. de Tardi^ologne, et i faire 
38^ disparattre ce prddeax . document de 

^Cunningham’s ' Archseologiod Re- lliistoire de I'lnae. toutes les con- 
ports/ vol. ii. pp. 346 it iiq 9 ’>% plates 87 structions k la gauche de la porte de 
iind88. rest sont Uvides k la pioch^T et le 

s We occupied the fort during the mdmesort est rtervdau reste’^CL’Inde 
mutiny, and retained it long after. • The des Rajahs,* p. 362). And, again : 
first thing done wu to occupy the "Mais, h^lasl rOurwahat lui ausii a 
Bfiradart as a mess-room; to fit up vdcu. Quand j’y revins en d^cmbre, 
portions of the palace for military occupa- 1867, les arbres dtaient coup^ les 
tion ; then to build a range of Damcxs, statues volaient en delate, sons les pics 
and clear away a lot of antiquarian des travdlleurs, et le ravin se remplissait 
remains to make a parade ground. What des talus d’une nonvelle route construite 
all this Ineans is only too easily under- par les Anglais : talus dans leaquels 
stood. M. Rousselet— no unfriendly dorment les palais des Chanddlas et des 
critic— observes : — " Les Anglais sont Touars, les idoles des BouddhisteB et des 
trds-activement occupds k simplifier la IjaMas.*— Xar. p. 366. 
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object among the R&jput palaces. It is, however, a century 
more modern, having been commenced by another Min Singh, 
who ascended the throne in 1592, and was completed by Jay- 
singh I. (1625-1666), who added the beautiful gateway which 
bears his name; Saw^t Jaysingh II. removed the seat of govern- 
ment to Jaypur in 1728.^ In consequence of this more modern 
date it has not that stamp of HindO originality that is so 
characteristic of the GwAliar example, and throughout it bears 
a strong impress of that influence which Akbar’s mind and 
works stamped on everything that was done in India during 
his reign. Its situation, too, is inferior to that of Gwiliar for 
architectural effect. Instead of standing on a lofty rocky 
pedestal, and its pinnacles being relieved boldly against the 
sky, the Amber palace is situated in a valley — picturesque, it 
is true, but where the masonry competes with the rocks in a 
manner which is certainly unfavourable to the effect of the 
building. Nothing, however, can be more picturesque than the 
way in which the palace grows, as it were, out of a rocky 
base, or reflects itself in the mirror of the lake at its base, and 
nothing can be happier than the mode in which the principal 
apartments are arranged, so as to afford views over the lake and 
into the country beyond. 

The details, too, of this palace are singularly good, and quite 
free from the feebleness that shortly afterwards characterised 
the style. In some respects, indeed, they contrast favourably 
with those of Akbar’s contemporary palace at Fathpur StkrL 
There the Moslim antipathy to images confined the fancy of the 
decorator to purely inanimate objects; here the laxer creed 
of the HindOs enabled him to indulge in elephant capitals 
and figure-sculpture of men and animals to any extent. The 
HindQs seem also to have indulged in colour and in mirrors to 
an extent that Akbar did not apparently feel himself justified 
in employing. The consequence is that the whole has a richer 
and more picturesque effect than its Muhammadan rival, but 
the two together make up a curiously perfect illustration of 
the architecture of that day, as seen from a Hindfl, contrasted 
with that from a Muhammadan, point of view.^ 

It was the same M&n Singh who erected a ghit and the 
Observatory at Benares which still bears his name,* and 


^ Heber, by mistake, seems to have 
attrihated the work of Jaysingh I. to his 
more illustrious descendant SawAt Jay* 
sii^h II. 1698-1743. 

^aoquemont, 'Voyage dans l*Iode,’ 
tome iii. pn. Hcber’b ' Joiisnal,f voL 
IL p(a 39L ; ' Arriihectnre^ etc., in Qiy- 
VOL. II. 


arat and Rajputana,* pp. 46f., and pi. 3a 
* A century later, his descendant 
Sawfll Jaysingh set up^ several of the 
instruments in it and built other observa-' 
tones at Jaypur, Unain, MathnrA' ahd 
l>elhL---^lodiaa Antiquary,' uaxv. 

, (1906)# p. a34» aed iqfi^nees.. 

M 
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though not veiy architectural in its general appearance, has on 

the river-face a bal- 
conied window, which 
is a fair and pleasing 
specimen of the archi- 
tecture of his age 
( Woodcut No. 362).' 
He also was the king 
ii^ho erected the temple 
at BHndiban, which 
has been illustrated 
above (pp. 156, 157). 

dig. 

All the palaces 
above describe are 
more or less irregular 
in their disposition, 
and are all situated 
on rocky and uneven 
ground. That at Dtg, 
however, is on a per- 
fectly level plain, and 
laid out with a regu- 
larity thatwouldsatisfy 
the most, fastidious 
Renaissance architect 
It is wholly the work 
of SOraj - Mall, the 
virtual founder of the 
Bharatpur dynasty, 
who commenced it ap- 
parently in 1725, and 
left it as we now see it, 
when he was slain in 
(From a battle with NajafKhftn 
in Dec. 1763. It wants, 
it is true, the massive 
character of the fortified palaces of other Rftjput states, but 
for grandeur of conception and beauty of detail it surpasses 
them all 

The whole palace was to have consisted of a rectangular 
enclosure twice the length of its breadth, surrounded with 
buildings, with a garden in the centra divided into two parts by 
a broad terrace, intended to carry the central pavilion. Only 
one of these rectai^les has been completed, measuring about 



Balcony at the Observatoiy, Benares. 
Drawing by the late James Prinsep.) 
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700 ft square,^ crossed in the centre by rangds of the most 
beautiful fountains and parterres, laid out in the formal style 
of the East, and interspersed with architectural ornaments of 
the most elaborate finish. 

The pavilion on the north side contains the great audience* 
hall, 76 it 8 in. by 54 ft 7 in., divided in the centre by a noble 
range of arcades, b^nd which are the 
principal dwelling apartments, two, and 
in some parts three, storeys in height. 

Opposite this is a pavilion occupied princi- 
pally by fountains. On one side stands 
a marble hall, attached to an older palace 
facing the principal pavilion, which was 
meant to occupy the centre of the garden. 

As will be seen by the plan (Woodcut 
No. 363X it is a parallelogram of 152 ft. 
by 87 fi, each end occupied by a small 
but very elegant range of apartments, in ^3. HaUmtDiff. 
two. storeys; the central hall (108 ft by 
87 ft.) is supported on four rows of columns, 
and open at both sides; at each end is a marble reservoir 
for fountains, and a similar one exists externally on each 
side. The whole is roofed with stone, except the central part, 
which, after being contracted by a bold cove, is roofed with 
a flat ceiling of timber exquisitely carved. This wooden 
ceiling seems to have been considered a defect, nothing but 
stone being used in any other part of the palace. The ardii- 
tect, therefore, attempted to roof the corresponding pavilion 
of the unfinished Court with slabs of stone 34 ft. in length, 
and 18 in. square. Some of these still exist in their places 
but their weight was too great fdr the arcades, which are only 
18 in. thick, and not of solid stone, but of two facings 4 or 
5 in. thick,, and the intermediate spaces filled in with rubble. 
Besides this, though the form of the arch is literally copied 
from the Muhammadan style, neither here, nor elsewhere 
throughout the palace, is there a single true arch, the open* 
ings being virtually Covered by two brackets meeting in the 
centre. 

The general appearance of the arcades of these buildings 
mav be gathered, from the annexed view (Woodcut Na 364X 
and mav be characterised as more degant than rich. The 
glory of Dtg, however, ccmsists in the cornices, which are 
generally doubly a pec^iarity not seen elseudiere, and which 

* A plan of it b gfm in L i wt . Cuib^ *Bipa^aa Ika WdkHnai mm Afnit* 
(ppk 41*58 and •hjlrt Pl^XMifMtw te •• (t •MS) kM apt 
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for extent of shadow and richness of detail surpass any MtwHar 
ornaments in India, ^ either in ancient or modern buildings. 
The lower cornice is the usual sloping entablature, almost 
universal in such buildings. This was adopted apparently 



364. View from the Central Pavilion in tho Palace at Dig. (Prom a Photograph.) 


because it took the slope of the curtains, which almost invari* 
ably hang beneath its projecting shade, and which, when 
drawn out, seem almost a continuation of it. The upper 
cornice, which was horizontal, i.s peculiar to Olg, and g*«»ina 
designed to furnish an extension of the flat roof which in 
Eastern palaces is usually considered the best apartment of 
the house; but whether designed for this or any other pur* 
pose, it adds singularly to the richness of the effect, and by 
the double shadow affords a relief and character seldom ex- 
ceeded even in the East 

Generally speaking, the bracket arcades of Dig are 
so rich nor so appropriate as the bold bracket capitals of the 
older styles. That the bracket is almost exclusively an original 
Indian form of capital can, 1 think, scarcely be doubted ; but 
the system was carried much further by the Mughals, especially 
during the reign of Akbar, than it had eyer been carried by its 
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original inventors, at least in the North. The HindSs, on 
receiving it back, luxuriated in its picturesque richness to an 
extent that astonishes every beholder ; and half the effect of 
most of the modem buildings of India is owing to the bold pro- 
jecting balconies and fanciful kiosks that diversify the otherwise 
plain walls. 

The greatest defect of the palace is that the style, when it 
was erected, was losing its true form of lithic propriety. The 
form of its pillars and their ornaments are better suited for 
wood or metal than for stone architecture; and though the 
style of the Mughals, in the last days of their dynasty, was 
tending in that direction, it never threw off the solidity and 
constructive propriety to such an extent as is done in these 
modem palaces of the HindAs. It is not at Dtg carried so far 
as to be offensive, but it is on the verge of goM taste, and in 
some more modem buildings assumes forms more suited for 
upholstery than for stone architecture. 

Since the time when SAraj-Mall completed this fairy creation, 
the tendency, not only with the R&jput princes, but the 
sovereigns of such states as Oudh, and even as Delhi, has been 
to copy the bastard style of Italian' architecture we introduced 
into India. It was natural, perhaps, that they should admire 
the arts of a race who had shown themselves in war and policy 
superior to themselves; but it was fatal to their arts, gno 
whether a revival is now possible remains to be seen. 

GhAts or Landing-places. 

Another object of architectural magnificence peculiar to 
northern Hindustan, is the construction of HlaitgMts that every- 
where line the river-banks in most of the great cities, more 
especially those which are situated on the Ganges. Benares 
possesses perhaps the greatest number of edifices of this class ; 
but from Calcutta to HardwAr no city is without some speci- 
mens of this species of architectunu display. The Gnuslfi 
Ghflt at Benares (Woodcut Na 365), though one of the most 
modern, may be taken as a fSair specimen of the class, although 
many are richer and much more elaborately adorned. Their 
object being to afford easy access to bathers, the flight of steps 
in &ont is in realifv ihegMt, and the main object of me erectidn. 
These are generally tsroken, as in this instance, by small pro- 
jections, often crowned by kiosks, which take off the monotony 
inherent in long lines of nsnow stmis. The fl^ht of stairs 
is adways backed a building, wbidi in most instiinces is 
merely an object of ardiitectural display without any piurticiilir 
destination, excmt to afford shelter from the rays of the sun 
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the bank is high, the lower part of these buildings is solid, 
and when, as in this instance, it is nearly plain, it affords a 



365. GhuaUt Gh&t, Benares. (From Prinsep’s Views.) 


noble basement to an ornamental upper storey, with which 
th^ are generally adorned, or to the temple which frequently 
crowns them. 

Though the Ganges is, par excellence, the river of gh&ts, 
one of. the most beautiful in India is that erected by Ahalyft 
Bdt (Khftnde RAo Holkar's widow) at Maherwar, on the NarbadA ; 
and Ujjain and other ancient cities almost rival Benares in this 
respect. Indeed, there is scarcely a tank or stream in all India 
that is without its flight of steps, and it is seldom indeed that 
these ‘are left without some adornment or an attempt at archi- 
tectural display, water being always grateful in so hot a 
climate, and tui espedally favourite resort with a people so 
fond of washing and so cleanly in their habits as the HindAs. 
Of such there are abundant examples, such as the Kunda or 
pond before the SArya temple at ModherA, the tanks at Vlram- 
gAm, KApadvanj, and almost everywhere. 
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Reservoirs. 

The same fondness for water has given rise to another 
species of architectural display peculiar to India, in the great 
reservoirs or baolts, which are found wherever the wells are 
deep and water far from the surface. In design they are 
exactly the reverse of the gh8ts, since the steps are wholly 
below the ground, and descend to the water sometimes even 
at a depth of 80 or 100 ft. Externally they make no 
display, the only objects usually seen above ground being 
two pavilions to mark the entrance, between which a bold 
flight of steps, from 20 ft. to 40 ft. in width, leads down to 
the water. Facing the entrance is a great screen, rising 
perpendicularly from the water to the surface of the ground, 
and dividing the stairs from a circular shaft or well, up which 
the water is drawn by pulleys for agfriculture, and for those 
who prefer that mode of obtaining it instead of descending 
the steps. The walls between which the steps descend are 
ornamented by niches, and covered with galleries leading to 
the great screen. Where the depth is great, there is often 
one or more screens across the stairs dividing the down. 

To persons not familiar with the East such an architectural 
object as a baolt may seem a strange perversion of ingenuity, 
but the grateful coolness of all subterranean apartments, 
especially when accompanied by water, and the quiet shade of 
these recesses, fully compensate, in the eyes of the Hindfi, for 
the more attractive magnificence of the ghdts. Consequently, 
the descending flights of which we are now speaking, have 
often been made more elaborate and expensive pieces of 
architecture than any of the buildings above ground found in 
their vicinity.* 

Dams. 

In the same manner the Mndr or dams of the artificial 
lakes, or great tanks, which are so necessary for irrigation, 
are often made works of great architectural magnificence, first 
by covering them ^ith flights of steps, like those of the ghftts, 
and then erecting temples or pavilions, and kiosks, intersporsed 
with fountains and statues in breaks between these flights. 
Where all these are of marble, as is sometimes the case in 
Rajputana, the whole make up as perfect a piece of archi- 
tectural combination as any the Hindfis can b(mt of. 

One of the most beautiful of these is that erected at 
Rftjanagar near Kftnkroli, by R8n& R8jasingh, who ascended the 

' For nsBipte* .of tboe ^MdUsorwivi ptetat ai, 3, 6, i3*i6t as and » 3 i «al> 
aaa ‘Afdwolq^M Siirv<^ of Wasi^ js. m 37>38| loi, |{s>U3,aM,|Milaa-f, 
Ivdia,’ aoL viiL pp. t-6, and 10^14, with 13, so, and 104, 107. 
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throne of Udaypur in 1653, to form the lake of R8jasamudra 
(Woodcut No. 366), which is the second most extensive in his 
dominions. It was undertaken, too, as a relief work during 
the great famine of 1661. This band is about 1070 feet in 
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366. Band of Lake Rkjasamiidim. (From a Sketdi by the Author.) 

length, and wholly covered with white marble steps ; and with 
its beautiful kiosks projecting into the water, and the old 
palaces which crown the hill at one end, it makes up a fairy 
scene of architectural beauty, with its waters and its woods, 
which is hardly surpassed by any in the East^ 

It would be traious, however, to enumerate, without 
illustrating them, which the limits of this work will not permit, 
all the modes of architectural magnificence of the Hindfis. 
Like all people untrammelled by rules derived from incongruous 
objects, and gifted with a feeling for the beautiful, they adorn 
whatever they require, and convert every object, however 
utilitarian in its purposes, into an object of beauty. They long 
ago found out that it is not temples and palaces alone that 
are capable of such display, but that eveiything which man 

^ * Ardiitactiiie and Soeneiy in Gujarat of an upper ffight of stepa, are four 
and Rajpntana,' pp. 25, a6 and photo* • K!rtti-atambliaa» of no sr^ liaa, bnt 
gimpih 13. Thouffh not shown m the adding to the pleasing cmiiiBter of the 
wooden^ hut af the head gtniotuie. 
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makes may become beautiful, provided the hand of taste be 
guided by sound judgment, and that the architect never forgets 
what the object is, and never conceals the constructive 
exigencies of the building itself.^ It is simply this inherent 
taste and love of beauty, which the Hindus seem always to 
have possessed, directed by unaffected honesty of purpose, 
which enables them to erect, even at the present day, buildings 
that will bear comparison with the best of those erected in 
Europe during the Middle Ages. It must be confessed that 
it would require far more comprehensive illustration than the 
preceding slight sketch of so extensive a subject can pretend 
to be, to make this apparent to others. But no one who has 
personally visited the objects of interest with which India 
abounds can fail to be struck with the extraordinary elegance 
of detail and propriety of design which pervades all the 
architectural achievements of the Hindis ; and this not only 
in buildings erected in former days, but in those now in course 
of construction in those parts of the country to which the bad 
taste of their European rulers has not yet penetrated. 


^ Even sluices were made artistic, as at Ahmad&bftd aiii elsewhere. •— 
* Archaeological Survey of Western India,’ vol. vii. pp. 50-53, and plates 63 and 65. 
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CHAPTER I. 

INTRODUCTORY. 

From a very early period in the world’s histoiy a great group 
of civilised nations existed in Western Asia between the 
Mediterranean and the Indus. They lived apart, having few 
relations with their neighbours, except of war and hatred, and 
served rather to separate ^an to bring together the Indian 
and European communities which flourished beyond them 
on either hand. 

Alexander’s great raid was the first attempt to break through 
this barrier, and to join the East and West by commercial or 
social interchanges. The steady organisation of the Roman 
empire succeeded in consolidating what that brilliant conqueror 
had sketched out. During the permanence of her supremacy 
the space intervening between India and Europe was bridged 
over by the order she maintained among the various communities 
established in Western Asia, and there seemed no reason 
why the intercourse so established should be interrupted. 
Unsuspected, however, by the Roman world, two nomad 
nations, uninfluenced by its civilisation, hung on either flank 
of this great line of communication, ready to avail themselves 
of any moment of weakness that might occur. 

The Arabs, as the most impetuous, and nearest the centre, 
were the first to break their bounds ; and in the course of the 
yth century Syria, Persia, Egypt, and the north of Africa became 
theirs. Spain was conquered, and India nearly shared the 
same fate. Under Mu’&wiah, the first Khallfah of the 
Umayyades, attempts were made to cross the Indus by the 
southern route — that which the Skvthians had successfully 
followed a short time before. Both these attempts failed, but 
under Walid, Muhammad ibn Qisim, A.H. 93 (aj>. 713), th^ did 
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effect a settlement in Sindh. It proved a barren conquest, how- 
ever ; for though a Muhammadan djmasty was established there, 
it soon became independent of the Khaltfat, and eventually 
died out. 

The supremacy of the Khaltfat was as brief as it was 
brilliant. Its hour of greatest glory was about the year A.D. 
800, in the reign of HArAn a/-Rashtd. From that time decay 
set in ; and after two centuries more the effeminacy and 
corruption inherent in Eastern dynasties had so far progressed 
as to encourage the Northern hordes to move. 

During the course of the iith century the Tartar hordes, 
who were hitherto only known as shepherds pasturing their 
herds on the steppes of Central Asia, made their appearance 
south of the Paropamisan range as conquerors; and for six 
centuries their pro^ss was steadily onwards, till, in the year 
A.D. 1683, we find the Turks encamped under the walls of 
Vienna, and the Mughal Aurangztb lord paramount of the 
whole of India Proper, while Egypt and all the intervening 
countries owned the rule of sovereigns of Turanian race. 

The architecture of the nations under the Arab Khaltfat has 
been elsewhere described, and is of very minor importance.* 
The ruling people were of Semitic race, and had no great taste 
for architectural ms^nificence ; and unless where they happened 
to govern a people of another stock, they have left few traces 
of their art 

With the Northern hordes the case was widely different; 
they were of Turanian blood, more or less pure, and wherever 
they went their mosques, and especially their tombs, remain 
to mark their presence, and to convey an idea of their splendour. 
In order to understand what follows, it is necessary to bear in 
mind that the Semitic conquest, from Mecca as a centre, 
extended from the mouths of the Guadalquivir to those of 
the Indus, and left but little worthy of remark in architecture. 
The Turanian conquest, from Bukhdril and Balkh as centres, 
extended from Constantinople to Katak, and covered the whole 
intervening space with monuments of every class. Those 
of the west and centre have been described in speaking of 
Turkey and Persia;* the Eastern branch remains to be dis- 
cussecC and its monuments are those of which this work 
purpotis to be a description. 

The Saracenic architects showed in India the same fdiancy 
in adopting the styles of the various people amoi^ whom th^ 


* EDVt dMnred Uttla tMto tar udii-- 
tectam oi^bT tiU iIm ftU imdar.llw fwa* 
flf the MnalSk SsHlai, jJa. tigo, aad 
gMucwtu sftIdMelliiw ib- Y hsIa inwtl* 


Gslly ooaiaiciioM idA tbs 

AaDs 

■ *EUitoiy of Aacie&t ud-MeUwal 
AiddHfetwe^' ^ ad. vid. R' 
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had settled which characterised their practice in the countries 
just mentioned. It thus happens that in India we have at 
least twelve or fifteen different styles of Muhammadan archi- 
tecture: and if an attempt were made to exhaust all the 
examples, it would be found necessary to enumerate even 
a greater number. Meanwhile, however, the following thirteen 
divisions will probably be found sufficient for present purposes: — 

1. The first of these is that of Ghasnt, which, though not, 
strictly speaking, in India, had without doubt the most 
important influence on the Indian styles, and formed in fact 
the stepping-stone by means of which the architecture of the 
West was introduced into India, and it long remained the 
connecting link between the styles of the Eastern and those 
of the Western world. It would consequently be of the 
greatest importance in enabling us to understand the early 
examples of the style in India Proper, if we could describe 
this one with anything like precision, but for that we must 
wait till some qualified person visits the province. 

2. Next to this comes the Pathdn style of northern India 
(A.D. 1193-1554), spreading over the whole of Upper India, 
and lasting for about three centuries and a half. After the 
death, however, of ’A18u-d-Dtn Muhammad Sh8h I. (A.D. 1316) 
the central power was at times so weak, that the recently 
conquered outlying provinces were frequently enabled to 
render themselves independent, and, when this was the case, 
exhibited their individuality everywhere, by inventing a style 
of architecture expressive of their local peculiarities. 

3. One of the first to exhibit this tendency was the brilliant 
but short-lived Sharqt dynasty of Jaunfiur (A.fe. 1394-1476). 
Though existing for less than a century, they adorned their 
capital and other cities with a series of mosques and other 
buildings which are hardly surpassed by those of any city 
and district in India for magnificence, and by none for a 
well-marked individuality of treatment 

4. The style adopted by the kings of Gujardt during their 
period of independence (A.D. 1396-1573) was richer and more 
varied than that of Jaunpur, diough hardly so original or 
marked by such individuality. Th^ borrowed too much, 
physically as well as intellectually, from the ardiitecture of 
the HindQs and Jains, among whom they were located, to be 
entirely independent ; but the richness of their style is in pro- 
portion to the Hindu details they introduced. 

5. Mdlwd became independent in A.D. 1401, and between 
that date and A.D. 15^, when they were absorbed in the 
Mughal empire, her kings adorned their capital at Maiidfi 
witih palaces and mo^ues of great magnificence, but more 
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similar to the parent style at Delhi than the two last-named 
styles, and wanting, consequently, in local individuality. 

& Bengal was early erected into a separate kingdom — in 
A.D. 1203 — more or less independent of the central power; 
and during its continuance — till A.D. 1573 — ^the capitals, Gaur 
and Md^, were adorned with many splendid edifices. 
Grenerally these were in brick, and are now so overgrown by 
jungle as to be either ruined or nearly invisible. They are 
singularly picturesque, however, and display all the features 
of a strongly-marked individuality of style. 

These six divisions are probably sufficient to characterise 
the Muhammadan styles north of the Narbada. To the south 
of that river there are three well-marked styles. 

7. First that of the Bahmant dynasty. First at Kulbarga, 
A.D. 1347, and afterwards at Btdar, A.D. 1426, they adorned 
their capitals with edifices of great magnificence and well- 
marked individuality, before they were absorbed, in A.D. 1525, 
in the great Mughal empire. 

6. Next to these was the still more celebrated ’Adil Sh&ht 
dynasty of BijdpAr (a.D. 1490-1660). Their style differed 
most essentially from all those above enumerated, and was 
marked by a grandeur of conception and boldness in construc- 
tion unequalled by any edifices erected in India. 

9. The third southern style is that of the Qutb Sh&h! 
dynasty of Golkonda, A.D. 1512-1672. Their tombs are 
splendid, and form one of the most striking groups in India, 
but show evident signs of a decadence that was too surely 
invading art at the age when they were erected. 

la One by one all these brilliant individualities were 
absorbed in the great Mughal empire, founded by B&bar, A.D. 
1526, and which, though practically perishing on the death 
of Aurangztb, A.D. 1707, may be considered as existing till 
the middle of the i8th century, A.D. 1750. It^ is to this 
dynasty that Agra, Delhi, and most of the towns in northern 
India owe their most splendid , edifices. 

11. Before leaving this branch of the subject it may 
expedient to enumerate the style of Moslim art existing in 
Sindh. Practically, it is Persian both in its form and the style 
of decoration, and must have existed in this province from 
a very ancient time. All. the example known of it, how^r, 
are comparatively modemi and bring us back, curiously enough, 
to the neighbourhood of Ghazni, from which we started in 
our enumeration. 

12. Leaving these, which may be called the ^e styles of 
Muhammadan architecture, we have two which may be 
des^ated as the bastard styles. The first of these is that of 
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Oudh (A.D. 1756-1847). In its capital there are ranges of 
building equal in extent and richness to those of any of the 
capitals above enumerated ; but degraded in taste to an extent 
it is hardly possible to credit in a people who so shortly before 
had shown themselves capable of such noble aspirations. 

13. The style adopted by the short-lived dynasty of Mysore 
(A.D. 1760-1799), being further removed from the influences of 
European vulgarity, is not so d^raded as that of Lucknow, 
but is poor and inartistic when compared with earlier styles. 

In an exhaustive treatise on the subject, the styles of 
Ahmadnagar and Aurangib&d, A.D. 1490-1707, ought, perhaps, 
to be enumerated, and some minor styles elsewhere. These 
have not, however, suflicient individuality to deserve being 
regarded as separate styles, and the amount of illustration 
that can be introduced into a work like the present is not 
sufficient to render the differences sensible to those who are 
not personally acquainted with the examples. 

Even as it is, it would require a much more extensive series 
of illustrations than that here given to make even their most 
marked merits or peculiarities evident to those who have no 
other means than what such a work as this affords of forming 
an opinion regarding them. Each of these thirteen styles 
deserves a monograph ; but, except for Bij&pAr,^ Ahmad&bid,* 
Jaunpur,* and Fathpur Stkrt,* nothing of the sort has yet been 
attempted, and even the works in which this has been attempted 
hardly quite exhaust the materials for these cities available for 
the purpose. Let us hope that the deficiencies will be supplied, 
and the others undertaken before it is too late, for the buildings 
are fast perishing from the ravages of time and climate and 
the still more destructive exigencies and ill-advised interferences 
of the governing power in India. 


^ ‘ Ardiitecture of Beejapore. Photo- 
giaphed from Drawi^s by Capt. Hart 
and A. Camming, C.E., and on the spot 
by Col. Biggs and Major Loch, with text 
by Col. Meadows Taylor and J. Fergus- 
son.’ Folio, Murray, 1866. 

* * Architecture of Ahmedabad. 120 
Photographs Col. Biggs, with Text 
Sir T.C. Hope, I.C.S. and Jas. Feigus- 
son.’ Small folio, Murray, 1866 ; The 
Muhammadan Ardiiteeture of Ahmad- 
8bAd and Gujarftt generally will be found 
described in detail in volumes vi. to ix. 
of the ' Archaeological Surv^ of Western 
India* (189^1905.) 


* * The Sharat Architecture of Jaun- 
pur, etc, with Drawings, etc., by 
Ed, W. Smith, edited by J. Burgess 
(1889). 

* The splendidly illustrated work on 
the 'Mogoul Ar&itecture of Fathpur 
Slkrt,* by the late Edmund W. Smith, 
in four quarto volumes with 402 excellent 
idates (1894-1898X must not be over^ 
looked. It treats exhaustively of the 
architecture of that one place; and his 
* Moghul Colour Decoration of Agra* 
(1901) simliei some important archi- 
tectuial drawings. 
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Towards the latter part, of the 9th century the power of the 
Khaltfs of Baghd&d was sinking into that state of rapid decline 
which is the fate of all Eastern dynasties. During the reign 
of A 1 Mo’tamid, A.D. 870-891, Egypt became independent, and 
the northern province of Bukhftrft threw off the yoke under 
the governor appointed by the Khaltfah Nasr Ahmad, a 
grandson of Sflm&n, a Tartar chief, who declared and main- 
tained his independence, and so formed the Sftmftnt dynasty. 
After the dynasty had existed .'about a century, Sabuktigtn, 
a Tfirkish slave belonging to a general of one of the last of the 
Samanian kings, rendetid himself also independent of his 
master, and established himself in Ghaznt, of which he was 
governor, founding the wdl-kriown dynasty^ of Ghaznavides. 
His son and successor, MahmOd, A.D. 997-1030^ is one of the 
best-known kings in Indian History owing to his brilliant 
campaigns in India, and more especially that in which he 
destrc^ed the celebrated temple of Somn&th. 

On his return from ati earlier campaign, in which he had 
sacked the town of Mathurft, we learn from Ferishta that the 
king ordered a mamificent mosque to be built of marble and 
^ granite, afterwards Known by the name of the Celestial Bride. 
Near it he founded a university. When the noUlity of Ghasnt 
poreeived the taste of thefr king tii iuchitectur^ thqy also 
endeavoured to vie vrith one another in tire magflificenoe. of 
tiieir palaces* as well ias in uie puUic buildings whi^ vrioe 
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raised for the embellishment of the city. “ Thus," continues 
the historian, “the capital was in a short time ornamented 



367. MinAr at Ghaznt. (From a Drawing G. T. Vignoi Esq.) 

with mosques, porches, fountains, aqueducts, reservoirs, and 
cisterns, beyond any city in the East" ^ 

The plain of Ghaiznt still shows the remains of this 
splendour ; and, in the dearth of information regarding Persian 
urt of that age, an account of it would be one of the most 

' tnuiilation of ' Feriditt,* vel. L p. 61. 
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interesting and valuable pieces of information we could receive. 
These ruins, however, have not been as yet either examined 
or described ; ^ and even the tomb of the Great MahmQd is 
unknown to us except by name,^ notwithstanding the celebrity 
it acquired from the removal of its gates to India at the 
termination of our disastrous campaigns in that country. 

The gates are of Deodar pine,* and the carved ornaments on 
them are so similar to those found at Cairo, on the mosque of 



368. Ornaments from the Tomb of Mahmild at Gbasnt. 


Ibn Tulun and other buildings of that age, as not only to 
prove that they are of the same date, but also to show how 
similar were the modes of decoration at these two extremities 
of the Moslim empire at the time of their execution. 

At the same time there is nothing in their style of orna- 
mentation that at all resembles anything found in any HindA 
temple, either of their age or at any other time. There is, in 
fact, no reason for .doubting that these gates were made for 


^ It is very much to be regretted that 
not a single officer accompanied our 
armies, when thev passed and repassed 
through Ghasnt, able or willing to appre- 
ciate the interest of these ruins ; and it 
is to be hoped, if an opportunity should 
again occur, that their mportance to the 
hutory of art in the East will not be 
overlotdced. 

*The sketch of the tomb publidicd 
Mr. Vigne in bis Tmvelvln Afghan- 
istan,’ gives ton confined a poition of it 

VOL. II. 


to enable us to judge either of its foim 
or detail. The gate in front is probably 
modem, and the foiled arches in the 
background appear to be the only parts 
that belong to the iith century. 

’ The tradition that these mtes were 
of sandal-wood, and brought from Som- 
n&thj is entirely disproved by the fact of 
their being of the local, inne^wood, OS'' 
well as by the style of decoration, which' 
has no resemblance to Hindi! woitn 

N 
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the place where th^ were foond.^ If any other parts of the 
tomb are ornamented in the same style, it would be of great 
interest to have them drawn. It probably is, however, from 
the JSmi’ Masjid that we shall obtain the best picture of the 
arts of that day, when any one will take the trouble of 
examining it 

Two miners still adorn the {dain outside the city, and form, 
if not the most striking, at least the most prominent of the 
ruins of that city. Neither of them was ever attached to a 
mosque ; they are, indeed, pillars of victory, or Jt^a Stambhas, 
like those at Chitor and elsewhere in India, and are such as 
we might expect to find in a country so long Buddhist. One 
of them was erected by Mahmfid himself ; the other was built, 
or at least finished, by Mas’fid, one of his immediate successors.* 

The lowrer part of these towers is of a star-like form — 
the plan being apparently formed by placing two squares 
diagonally the one over the other. The upper part, rising 
to the height of about 140 ft from the ground, is circular; 
both are of brickwork, covered with ornaments of terra-cotta 
of extreme elaboration and beauty, and retaining their sharp- 
ness to the present day. 

Several other minirs of the same class are found further 
west, even as far as the roots of the Caucasus,* which, like 
these, were pillars of victory, erected by the conquerors on 
their battle-fields. None of them have the same architectural 
merit as those of Ghazni, at least in their present state, though 
it may be that their ornaments, having been in stucco or some 
perishable material, have disappeared, leaving us now only the 
skeleton of what they were. 

The weakness of Mahmfid’s successors left the Indians in 
repose for more than a century and a half ; and, like all 
Eastern dynasties, the Ghaznavides were gradually sinking to 
inevitable decay, when their fall was precipitated by the crimes 
of one of them, which were fearfully avenged by the destruction 
of their empire and capital by 'Alftu-d-Dtn Hasan, and their race 
was at length supersraed by that of the Ghfiri, in the person of 
Shih&bu-d-DIn Muhammad ibn Sftm, in the year 1186. 

Though centuries of misrule have weighed on this countiy 
since the time of the Ghaznavides, it is scarcely probable that 
all traces of their magnificence have passed away ; but till their 


* An excellent repreeentetion of these 
oMes will be found in the second edition 
af'Msrco Polo’s Trev^* bgr Col. Yate> . 
Tol. iL p. 39a 

* See trsnslstion of the inscription on 


these minirs, ^onmel of the Asistic 
Society of Bengal,' vol. xiL (1843)1 PP* 
77 ( 78 . 

*Two are represented Iqr. Dubois de 
Montpireux, 'Voyage aatourdnCaaease.' 
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cities are examined and photographed by some one competent 
to discriminate between what is good or bad, or old or new, 
we must be content merely to indicate the position of the 
style, leaving this chapter to be written when the requisite 
information shall have been obtained. In the meanwhile it is 
satisfactory to know that between Herat and the Indus there 
do exist a sufficient number of monuments to enable us to 
connect the styles of the West with those in the East. They 
have been casually described by travellers, but not in such a 
manner as to render them available for our purposes ; and in 
the unsettled state of the country it may some time yet 
before their elucidation can be accomplished. 
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CONTENTS. 

Mosque at Old Delhi — Qutb Mindr — Tomb of ’Aldu-d-D!n — Pathdn 
Tombs — Ornamentation of Pathdn Tombs. 


CHRONOLOGY. 


Shih&bu-d-Dtn Ghiiri . a.d. 

Qutbu-d-Din fbak 
Siamsu-d-Dln Altamsh . 
’Aliu-d-Din Khalji 
Nisiru>d-Dln Khusnl, last of 
the KhaljU 


1193 ; Tughlaq Shdh I. . . . 1321 

1206 ! Khizr Khan, under Ttmurlang A. D. 1414 

12x0 ; Bahlol Lodi .... 1451 

1296 Sher Shah .... 1540 

, Sikandar Shdh Sur, defeated by 
1320 i Akbar .... 1555 


With all the vigour of a new race, the Ghfirians set about the 
conquest of India. After sustaining a defeat in the year 1 191, 
Shih&bu-d-Dtn again entered India in A.D. 1192, when he 
attacked and defeated Prithvtr&ja of Ajmtr. This success 
was followed by the conquest of Kanauj in A.D. 1 193 ; and 
after the fall of these two, the capitals of the greatest empires 
in the north of India may be said to have been conquered 
before his assassination, which happened in A.D. 1206. 

At his death his great emoire fell to pieces, and India fell 
to the share of Qutbu-d-D!n Ibak. This prince was originally 
a Turkish slave, who afterwards became one of ShihcLbu-d*Dtn’s 
generals, and contributed greatly by his talents and military 
skill to the success of his master who had left him as his 
deputy' in India in 1192. He and his successor, Altamsh, 
continued nobly the work so successfully begun, and before 
the death of the latter, in A.D. 1235, the-empire of northern 
India had permanently passed from the hands of the HindQs 
to those of their Muhammadan conquerors. 

For a century and a half after the conquest the empire con- 
tinued a united whole, under Tfirkish, or, as they are usually 
called, Pathin dynasties. These monarchs exhibited a con- 
tinued vigour and enei^ very unusual in the East, and not 
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only sustained and consolidated, but increased by successive 
conquests from the natives, that newly-acquired accession to 
the dominions of the faithful, and during that time Delhi 
continued practically the capital of this great empire. In the 
’atter half, however, of the 14th century, symptoms of dis- 
int^^tion manifested themselves. One after another the 
governors of distant provinces reared the standard of revolt, 
and successfully established independent kingdoms, rivalling the 
parent state in power and in the splendour of their capitals. 
Still Delhi remained the nominal head at least of this confraera- 
tion of states — if it may be so called — till the time when B&bar 
(A.D. 1526), the sixth in descent from Tlmdrlang, invaded 
Hindustan. He put an en^l to the Fath&n sway, after it had 
lasted for three centuries and a half, and finally succeeded in 
establishing the celebrated dynasty of the Mughals, which 
during six successive reigns, extending over the extraordinary 
period of nearly two centuries (A.D. 1526-1707), reconsolidated 
the Moslim empire into one great whole, which reached a d^ree 
of splendour and of power almost unknown in the East 

Nothing could be more brilliant, and at the same time more 
characteristic, than the commencement of the architectural 
career of these Path&ns in India. So soon as they felt them- 
selves at all sure of their conquests, they set to work to erect 
two great mosques in their two principal capitals of Ajmtr 
and Delhi, of such mi^ificence as should redound to the glory 
of their religion, and mark their triumph over the idolaters. A 
nation of soldiers equipped for conquest, and that only, they had 
of course brought with them neither artists nor architects, but, 
like other nations of Turanian origin, they had strong archi- 
tectural instincts, and having a style of their own, th^ could 
hardly go wrong in any architectural project thqr might 
attempt At the same time, they found among their new 
subjects an infinite number of artists quite capable of carry- 
ing out any design that might be propounded to them. 

In the first place, they found in the colonnaded courts of the 
Jaina temples nearly all that was wanted for a ready-made 
mosque. All that was required was the removal of the temple 
in its centre, and the erection of a new wall on the west side, 
adorned with niches — mikr^s — ^to point out . to the faithful 
the direction in which Mecca lay, towards which they were 
comnuuided in the Qorftn to turn when they pi;ayed. It is 
certain, however, that in India they never were content with 
this only. In the two instances at least to which we are now 
referring, they detennine4 in addition' to erect ft screen of 
arches in front of - the Jaina pillars, and to adorn it with all 
the richness and elab^tion carving which thdr Indian 
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subjects were capable of executing. Nothing could be more 
successful than the results. There is a largeness and grandeur 
about the plain simple outline of the Muhammadan arches 
which quite overshadows the smaller parts of the HindQ fanes, 
and at the same time the ornamentation, though applied to a 
greater extent than in any other known examples, is kept so 
Hat as never to interfere with or break the simple outlines of 
the architectural construction. There may be other examples 
of surface-decoration as elaborate as this, but hardly anywhere 
on such a scale. Some parts of the interior of Sta. Sophia at 
Constantinople are as beautiful,^ but they are only a few square 
yards. The palace at Mashita, if completed, might have rivalledi 
it, but it is a fragment ; * and there may be— certainly were — 
examples in Persia between the times of Khosroes and HdrOn 
a/-Rashtd, which may have equalled these, but they have 
perished, or at least are not known to us now ; and even if 
they ever existed, must have been unlike these mosques. In 
them we find a curious exemplification of some of the best 
qualities of the art, as exhibited previously by the Hindus, 
and practised afterwards by their conquerors. 


Delhi. 


' Of the two mosques at Old Delhi and at Ajmtr, the first 
named is "the earlier, having been begun some seven or eight 
years before the other, and is also very much the larger.' It is, 
besides, associated with the Qutb Minir, and some of the most 
beautiful tombs of the age, which altc^ether make up a group 
with which nothing at Ajmtr can compare. The situation, 
too, of the Delhi ruins is singularly beautiful, for they stand on 
the gentle slope of a hill, overlooking a plain that had once 
apparently been a lake, but which afterwards became the site of 
three successive capitals of the East. In front are the ruins of 
Tughlaq&b&d, the gigantic fort of an old Pathftn chief; and 
further north the plain is still covered with the ruins of 
FirozAb&d and Indrapat, the capitals of the later PathAns 
and earlier Mughals. Beyond that, at the distance of about 


i .V- ■ 

^ * History of AncM^t and Medieval 
Architecture,’ vol. i« pp. 440 seqq. 

* Ibid. vol. i. pp 401 4 t seqq. 

*Gen. Cunningham’s ’ Arclueological 
Reports/ vol. ii. p. 26a But though 
the inner court^-tne Qdwat-ul-Islftm — 
at Delhi was the whole mosque as origin- 
ally designed; yet before tne death of 


Altamsh, who was the real builder of 
both, the screen of arches at Delhi had 
been extended to 380 ft. as compared 
with the 200 ft. at Ajmtr, and the court- 
yards of the two mosques are nearly in 
the same proportion, their whole super- 
ficial area being 72,000 ft. at Ajmtr, as 
compared with 152,600 ft. at Delni. 
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10 miles, are seen the towers of Sh&hjahftn&b&d, the modern 
capital, and till 1857 the seat of the nominal monarchy of the 
Great Mughal. Still further north are situated the civil station 
and ruins of the old British cantonments. It is a fortunate 
circumstance that the British station was not, as at Agra, placed 
in the midst of the ruins, since it is to this that we owe their 
preservation. But for the distance, marble columns would 
doubtless have been taken for all purposes for which they might 
have been available, without regard to their beauty, and the 
interest of the ruins thereby annihilated. Even as it is, the 
buildings belonging to the celebrated Sh&limftr gardens, which 
were the only buildings of importance in the neighbourhood of 
the English station, have long since disappeared. 

The general arrangement of the principal ruins will be 
understood from the plan (Woodcut Na 369), which was taken 
with mat care, though the scale to which it has been necessary 
to reduce it prevents all its peculiarities from being seen. The 
disposition of the various erections may first be briefly ex* 
plained: — The inner court on the west side is that of the 
original mosque of Qutbu*d*Dtn, which measures 142 ft. by 108 ft. 
within the corridors ; and in the middle of its west half the 
Iron pillar stands. The main entrance is under a dome, about 
20 ft. in diameter on the east side, along which runs a corridor 
supported on four rows of pillars, the back row being placed 
s^ainst the walls, and in the north and south ends are two- 
storeyed pavilions. The side corridors had each three rows of 
pillars with an entrance on each side, though the gateway and 
all the western portion of the corridor has quite disappeared. 
About 20 yards of the eastern half of the wall remain and part 
of the colonnade, the pillars of which are of much plainer 
patterns than those of the other sides.^ The west end of this 
court is the great screen wall, 8 ft. thick, with its gigantic arches 
forming the entrances into the mosque itself which stood behind 
it and was 135 ft. in length by 32 ft. deep, but is now a complete 
ruin — only some twenty-two of the tall columns that sppported 
its roof being left. Outside the south-east comer of the court 
stands the Qutb Minflr, erected at the same time.* 

Shamsu-d-Dtn Altamsh, about A.D. 1225, extended the great 


* This colonnade and ita back wall 

were, "with a atiange want ef dia- 
crimination, leooaatmaed'* hf M^or 
R. Smith, Esecndve Engineer, earl/ in 
last ceatnt/, who used the pQlars of' 
Ys eatenaioa fat front of the 
gate of the mpiqae, for the 
pwpoee. Anil even- the windows of 
Qatbn*d-Dln's worir did net escape 


" reHuiangement at the same time. 
Carr Stephen's 'Aicbieolog/ of Delhi,* 

|la 43 DOtCa 

* The infcription on the cut gateway 
of the mosque court givu its date u 
AeDc 1191 (or ii93)p *Dd another on the 
north entranoe says it ** nu commenced 
in 1196.— Cunninghamp ^Ardissologlcal 
Itcports,* vdl L f»pe lis-lM. 
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screen both to the north and south by 1 19 ft., with five arched 
entrances in each section, which differ considerably in the 
details of their decoration as well as in size from those raised by 




369. Plan of Ruins at Old Delhi. (From a Plan by the Author. ) Scale xoo ft. to z in. 


QutbU'd'Dtn. These were to be the facades of two extensions 
of the mosque ; and part of the back wall of the northern 
extension, with the positions of the central and one of the side 
mihrftbs in it, still remain. Of the enlarged court, the south 
wall with its corridor still exists, but only a few pillars of tiie 
east corridor from which we learn that the enlaiged court with 
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its colonnades would be about 370 ft. from north to south and 
230 ft. from east to west, and so enclosing the Minftr. 

The tomb of Altamsh was built just to the west of the north end 
of the enlarged mosque. 

Again ’Al&u-d-D!n Khalji (1296 >1316) projected further 
extensions: he removed the east wall of Altamsh's court' about 
155 extending the south wall and its colonnade so as to 
make the new court 385 ft. from east to west, and constructing 
the beautiful 'Aldt-Darw&za on that side. Close to this gateway 
is the small tomb of Im&m Muhammad ’Ali Z&min, about 24 ft. 
square, erected about 1535, of sandstone and marble. On the 
north the Sult&n projected doubling the previous court — making 
it altogether over 700 ft. from north to south, and in this north 
half he began the ’ Al&t Min&r which was intended to be of 
double the dimensions of the other; but besides this and the 
piers for the fa9ade of the extended mosque nothing more seems 
to have been done in this north extension. 'Al&u-d-D!n’s tomb 
now in ruins is to the south-west of the enclosure. 

To understand the architecture, it is necessary to bear in 
mind that all the pillars are of Hindfi, and all the walls of 
Muhammadan, architecture. 

It may possibly be questioned to what extent the pillars now 
stand as originally arranged by the HindQs. But it seems 
certain that they have all been re-arranged by the conquerors. 
And. it is quite evident that the enclosing walls were erected 
by the Moslims, since all the stringcourses are covered with 
ornaments in their style, and all the openings possess pointed 
arches, which the Hindis never used. On the whole, it thus 
seems that the entire structure was re-arranged in the form we 
now see it by the Muhammadans. The celebrated mosque 
at Kanauj was originally a Hihdh or Jaina temple, and is re- 
arranged on a plan precisely similar to that of the mosque of 
’Arnru at Old Caira^ .The roof and domes are all of Jaina archi- 
tecture so that no trace of the Moorish style is to be seen 
internally; but the exterior is as purely of Muhammadan 
architecture. There is another mosque at Dhftr, near MandQ, of 
more modem date, and, doubtless, a re-arrangement of a Hindh 
or Jaina temple. Another, in the fort at Jaunpur, as well as other 
mosques at Al^ad&bAd and elsewhere, all show the same system 
of taking down and re-arranging the materials on a different plan. 
If, therefore, the pillars at the Qutb were in situ, the case would 
be exceptional ;* but I cannot^ nevertheless, help suspecting that 


* 'Hiitoiy of Andeat and Medieval 
Aidtiiactaie,' voL iL Woodcut No. 977 
(P> Stt). ' 

* Gen. Qtnulngham fennd aa inietip- 


tion on the wall reeoiding diat twen^ 
leven temples of the lliniMa had . hern 
pulled down to praHde nwtarialafbctfaia 
moeque (* Aidumogical R^orte,' v«l: L 
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the two-storeyed pavilions in the angles, and those behind the 
screen, may perhaps be as originally erected ; but to this we will 
return when speaking of the Ajmtr mosijue, where the Hindh 
pillars are probably all re-arranged. It is quite certain, how- 
ever, that some of the pillars at the Qutb are made up of 
dissimilar fragments, and all were placed where they now stand 
by the builders of the mosque. It may, however, be necessary 
to explain that there, could be no difficulty in taking down and 
rebuilding these erections, because the joints of the pillars are all 
fitted with the precision that Hindfi patience alone could give. 
Each compartment of the roof is composed of nine stones — four 
architraves, four angular and one central slab (as explained in 
diagram No. 174, vol. i., p. 314), all so exactly fitted, and so in- 
dependent of cement, as easily to be taken down and put up 
again. ^ The same is true of the domes, all which being honestly 
and fairly fitted, would suffer no damage from the process of 
removal and re-erection. 

The section (Woodcut No. 370), of one half of the principal 
colonnade (the one facing the great series of arches) will explain 



370. Section ot part of East Colonnade at the Qutb, Old Delhi. Scale 25 ft. to x in. 


its form better than words can do. It is so purely Jaina in 
arrangement, that it should, perhaps, have been mentioned in 
speaking of that style ; but as forming a part of the earliest 
mosque in India, it is more appropriately introduced in this 
place. The pillars are of the same order as those used on 
Mount Abfi (Woodcut Na 284), except that those at Delhi are 
much richer and more elaborate. Most of them probably 
belong to the iith or 12th century, and are among the few 


p. 176). This, however, proves little, 
union we know what the temples were 
like which were destroyed for this pur- 
pose. Twenty-seven temples like those 
at Khajurdho, excepting the Ghantai, 
would not provide ^llara for one half 
the inner court. One temple like that at 


Rdnpur near SAdari would supply a 
sufficiency for the whole mosque, and 
though the latter is more modem, we 
have no reason for supposing that 
similar temples did not exist before 
Muhammadan times. 
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specimens to be found in India that seem to be overloaded with 
ornament There is not one inch of plain surface from the 
capital to the base, except the pillars behind the screen, and 
some others which may belong to older buildings. Still the 
ornament is so sharp and so cleverly executed, and the effect, in 
their present state of decay and ruin, so picturesque, that it is 
very difficult to find fault with what is so beautiful. In some 
instances the figures that were on the shafts of the pillars have 
been cut off, as offensive to Muhammadan strictness with regard 
to images ; but on the roof and less seen parts, the cross-legged 
figures of the Jaina saints, and other emblems of that religion, 
may still be detected. 

The glory of the mosque, however, is not in these Hindu 
remains, but in the great range of arches of the screen wall on 
the western side, extending north and south for about 385 ft, 
and consisting of three greater and eight smaller arches ; the 
central one 22 ft. wide and 53 ft. high ; the larger side-arches 
24 ft 4 in., and about the same height as the central arch ; the 
smaller arches, which are unfortunately much ruined, arc about 
half these dimensions (Woodcut No. 371). The central part of 
this screen, 147 ft. in length, forming the mosque proper, is 
ascribed to Qutbu-d-Dtn after his return from Ghazni. Itehind 
this, at the distance of 32 ft., are the foundations of the wall that 
formed the back of the mosque, but was only intended, apparently, 
to be carried as high as the roof of the Hindfi pillars it encloses. 
It seems probable that the Hindfi pillars between the two 
screens were the only part proposed to be roofed in 1 196, since 
some of them are built into the back part of the great arches, 
and all above them is quite plain and smooth, without the least 
trace of any intention to construct a vault or roof of any sort 
Indeed, a roof is by no means an essential part of a place of 
prayer ; a wall facing Mecca is all that is required, and in India 
is frequently all that is built, though an enclosure is often added 
in front to protect the worshippers from interruption. Roofed 
colonnades are, of course convenient and ornamental accom- 
paniments, yet far from being indispensable. 

The history of this mosque, as told in its construction, is 
as curious as anything about it It seems that the Afg^n 
conquerors had a tolerably distinct idea that pointed arches 
were the true form for architectural openings ; but th^ left the 
HindO architects and builders whom; they employed to follow 
their ovm devices as to the mode of carrying out the form. The 
HindOs up to this time had never built arches->nor, indeed, did 
thw for centuries afterwards. Accordingly, they piroceeded to 
make the pointed openings on the Mme prihpiple upon whidi 
they built their domes. They carried them up in horizontal 
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courses as far as they could, and then closed them by long slabs 
meeting at the top, the construction being, in fact, that of the 
arch of the aqueduct at Tusculum.^ The same architects were 
employed by their masters to ornament the faces of these 
arches; and this they did by copying and repeating the 
ornaments on the pillars and friezes on the opposite sides of the 



371. Central Range ot Arches at the Qutb Mosque. (From a Sketch by the Author.) 


court, covering the whole with a lace-work of intricate and 
delicate carving, such as no other mosque, except that at Ajmfr, 
ever received tefore or since ; and which — though perhaps in a 
great measure thrown away when used on such a scale — ^is, 
without exception, the most exquisite' specimen of its class 


^ As shown in * History of Ancient crippled when I saw and sketdhed it. 
and Medieval Architecture/ vol. i. It lu» since been carefully restored by 
(Woodcut No. 178), p. 301. This mode Government. The two great side ardies 
of construction is only feasible when either were never completedi or have 

much larger stones are used than were &llen down in consequence of the fUse 

here em^oyed. The consequence was mode of construction, 
that the arch had become seriously 
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known to exist anywhere. The stone being particularly hard 
and good, the carving retains its freshness to the present day, 
and is only destroyed above the 
arches, where the faulty HindQ 
construction has superinduced pre- 
mature decay. 

The Qutb MinAr, or great 
minaret at the south-east corner 
of the first mosque, is 48 ft. 4 in. 
in diameter at the base, and, when 
measured in 1794, was 242 ft. in 
height^ Even then, however, its 
capital was ruined, so that some 
10 ft, or perhaps 20 ft, must be 
added to this to complete its 
original elevation. It is orna- 
mented by four boldly-projecting 
balconies ; 'x)ne at 97 ft., the second 
at 148 ft., the third at 188 ft., and 
the fourth at 214 ft. from the 
ground ; between which are richly- 
sculptured raised belts containing 
inscriptions.* In the lower storey 
the twenty - four projecting ribs 
which form the flutes are alter- 
nately angular and circular ; in 
the second circular, and in the third 
angular only. Above this the 
minAr is plain, and principally- of 
white marble, with belts of the 
same red sandstone of which the 
three lower storeys are composed 
(Woodcut No. 372). 

It is not clear whether the 
angular flutings are copied from 
some peculiarity found in the 
minarets at KhurAsAn and further westward, or whether th^ 
are derived from the forms of the temples of the Jains. The 



$ 79 , Qutb MinAr. 

a Sketch by the Author.) 


^ 'Asiatic Researches,’ vol. iv. p. ^13. 
Its h^ht, according to Gen. Cunning- 
ham, is (after the removal of the modem 
pavilion) 338 ft. 1 in.--' Archaeological 
Rmrts,’ vol. i. p. 196. 

* On the basement atom are six 
bands of inscriptions— the lowest con* 
tains the designation and titles of Qntbu* 
d-Dtn Xbak (iao 6 -i 3 io); the second, the 


titles and praise of Muhammad ibn Sim 
(1193-1200); the third, a verse from 
Sura 59 of the Qordn ; the fourth as in 
the second ; the fifth, 97 Arabic names 
of God ; and the sixth a verse from Sura 
a of the QorAn. The place for the call 
to pmer was upon the second storey— ^ 
Carr Stephensr ' Archaeology of Dwii,* 
pp. 58 f. 
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forms of the bases of the minarets at Ghaznt appear to lend 
probability to the first hypothesis ; but the star-like form of 
many temples — principally Jaina — in Mysore and elsewhere 
{ante, vol. i., pp. 439 et segq.) would seem to countenance the idea 
of their being of Hindfi origin. No star-like forms have yet, 
however, been found so far north, and their destruction has 
been too complete for us to hope that they may be found now. 
Be this as it may, it is probably not too much to assert that 
the Qutb Min&r is the most beautiful example of its class 
known to exist anywhere. The rival that will occur at once 
to most people is the campanile at Florence, built by Giotto. 
That is, it is true, 30 ft. taller, but it is crushed by the mass 
of the cathedral alongside ; and, beautiful though it is, it wants 
that poetry of design and exquisite finish of detail which marks 
every moulding of the minir. It might have been better if 
the slope of the sides had been at a higher angle, but that is 
only apparent when seen at a distance ; when viewed from the 
court of the mosque its form is perfect, and, under any aspect, is 
preferable to the prosaic squareness of the outline of the Italian 
example. 

The only Muhammadan building known to be taller than 
this is the minaret of the mosque of Hasan, at Cairo ; ^ but as 
the pillar at Old Delhi is a wholly independent building, it 
has a far nobler appearance, and both in design and finish far 
surpasses not only its Egyptian rival, but any building of its 
class known to me in the whole world. This, however, must 
not be looked at as if erected for the same purposes as those 
usually attached to mosques elsewhere. It was designed, but 
perhaps not solely, as a place from which the mu’azzin should 
call to prayers, though its lower gallery was used for that 
purpose, but probably also as a tower of Victory — a Jaya 
Stambha-^in fact an emblem of conquest, which the Hindfis 
could only too easily understand and appreciate. 

At the distance of 470 ft. north of this one a second minftr 
was commenced in 1311, by ’Al&u-d-DIn Kbalji, of twice its 
dimensions, or 254 ft. in circumference. It was only carried up 
to the height of 75 ft. above the plinth, and abandoned, probably 
in consequence of the death of its founder in 1316.* jK 

The date of all these buildings is known with sufficient 
exactness from the inscriptions which th^ bear,’ from which it 


^ * History of Ancient and Medieval 
Architecture,’ vol. ii. p. 532, and Wood- 
cut No. 982. 

^ It has been supposed that it was 
erected in memory of Qutbu-d-Dln 
BakhtiyAr KAkt of Ush, a notable 
Muhammadan Pfr or saint, who died 
here in 1235 — Kavertv’s * TabaqAt - i • 


NAsirt,* pp. 62 1 -622, notes/ The tomb or 
Dargah of KhwAjah Qntb SAhib stands 
about three furlongs S.S.W. from the 
minArs. 

* Thuislated by Walter Ewer, * Asiatic 
Researches,’ vol. xiv. p. 48a See also 
Cunningham, ^Arducolo^cal ReportSi’ 
vol. i. pp. 132 4t 
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appears that the inner court was enclosed by Shihilbu-d-Dtn. 
The central range of arches (Woodcut No. 371) was built by 
Qutbu-d-Dtn ; the wings by Altamsb, whose tomb is behind the 



373. Iron Pillar at the Qutli. (From a Photograph.) 

The dotted line shows the extent below the ground. 

northern range, and the Qutb Minftr was either built or finished 
by the same monarch ; th^ extend, therefore, from A.D. 1 196 to 
1235, at which date, thq^ were left incomplete, probably in pon> 
sequence of the death orthe last>naihed king. 
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One of the most interesting objects connected with this 
mosque is the iron pillar which stands in its courtyard (Woodcut 
No. 373). It stands 22 ft. above the ground, and as the depth 
under the pavement is now ascertained to be only 20 in., the 
total height is 23 ft. 8 in.^ Its diameter at the base is 16.4 in., 
and at the capital 12.05 The capital is 3} ft. high, and 
is sharply and clearly wrought into the Persian form that makes 
it look as if it belonged to an earlier period than it does ; and it 
has the amalaka moulding, which is indicative of considerable 
antiquity. It has not, however, been yet correctly ascertained 
what its age really is. There is an inscription upon it, but 
mthout a date. From the form of its alphabet, Prinsep ascribed 
it to the 3rd or 4th century ; * Bhau Daji, on the same evidence, 
to the end of the 5th or b^inning of the 6th century.* My own 
conviction is that it belongs to one of the Chandra R8jas of the 
Gupta dynasty, either consequently about a.d. 370 or A.D. 415. 

Taking A.D. 4/cp as a mean date — and it certainly is not far 
from the truth — it opens our eyes to an unsuspected state of 
affairs to find the Hindfis at that i^e capable of forging a bar of 
iron larger than any that have been forged even in Europe up 
to a very late date, and not frequently even now. As we find 
them, however, some centuries afterwards, using bars as long as 
this lit in roofing the porch of the temple at Kanftrak (ante, 
p. 107), we must now believe that they were much more familiar 
with the use of this metal than they afterwards became. It is 
almost equally kartling to find that, after an exposure to wind 
and rain for fourteen centuries, it is unrusted, and the capital 
and inscription are as clear and as sharp now as when put up 
fifteen centuries 2^0.* 


^ It is a curious illustration how diffi- 
cult it sometimes is to obtain correct 
information in India, that when Gen. 
Cunningham publish^ his ' Reports* iA 
1871, he stated, apparently on the 
authority of Mr Cooper, Deputy Com- 
mtuioner, that an excavation hM been 
carried down to a depth of 26 ft., but 
without reaching the bottom. * * The man 
in charge, however,” — t/moin oculairt 
— assured him that the actual depth 
reached was 35 ft.” — Vol. i. p. 169. He 
consequently estimated the whole length 
at 60 n., but fortunately ordered a new 
excavation, determined to reach the 
bottom — €oAt€ qui coAte — and found it at 
ao inches below the surface. — ^Vol. iv.^ 
p. 28, plate 5. At a distance of a few* 
mdies mIow the surface it expands in a 
bulbous form to a diameter of 2 ft. 4 in., 
and rests on a gridiron of iron bars, 


whidi are fastened with lead into the 
stone pavement. 

* 'Journal of the Asiatic Society of 
Bengal,' vol. vii. p. 629. 

’ 'Journal Bombay Branch of the 
Royal Asiatic Society,’ vol. x. p. 63. 
Dr Fleet in 'Inscriptions of the Early 
Guptas,’ pp. 139!. gives a revised version. 
It bears a posthumous inscription in 
eulogy of the conquests of a king Chandra 
as to whose date or dynasty nothing is 
stated. 

^ There is no mistake about the 
Meharault pillar being of pure iron. 
Gen. Cunningham had a bit of it ana- 
lysed in India Dr. Murray, and 
another portion was analysed m the 
School of Mines here by Dr. Percy. 
Both found it pure malleable iron with- 
out any alloy. 
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As the inscription informs us the pillar was dedicated to 
Vishnu, there is little doubt that it originally supported a figure 
of Garuda on the summit, which the Muhammadans of course 
removed ; but the real object of its erection was as a dhwaja or 
standard of the god Vishnu and to record the “ defeat of the 
V&hlikas,^ across the seven mouths of the Sindhu," or Indus. 
It is, to say the least of it, a curious coincidence, that eight 
centuries afterwards men from that same Baktrian country 
should have erected 
a Jaya Stambha ten 
times as tall as this 
one, in the same 
courtyard, to celebrate 
their victory over the 
descendants of those 
HindQs who so long 
before had expelled 
their ancestors from 
the country. 

Immediately behind 
the north-west corner 
of the mosque stands 
the tomb of Altamsh, 
the founder. Though 
small — being a room 
29 ft. 6 in. square 
inside, with walls 7^ 
ft. thick and doors 
on the four sides — it 
is one of the richest 
examples of HindA 
art applied to 
Muhammadan pur- 
poses that Old Delhi 
affords, and is ex- 374 . interior of a Tomb at Old DdU. (Etom 
tremely beautiful, aaetdibythoAnthor.) 

though the builders 

still display a certain degree of inaptness in fitting the details 
to their new purposes. The effect at present is injured ly the 
want of a roof, which has long since disappeared. In addition 
to the beauty of its detaib it is interesting as being the oldest 
tomb known to exist in India. He died A.p. 1235.* ' 



^'Gin th«K VlfalikM be the Indo- 
Skytbiene by ovothiowiiig whom the 
Giiptee mwc have iriiea to power ? In 
Sanskrit literati by YiUiiua the 
people of Baktrla or fiUkh are . Usually 
void. II. 


unders tood > 

^ Carr Stephen’s ’ Aicbaeolonr . of 
IMhi/ PP* 74-75 ; Faodiawe’s 
Past and Pieient/^pp. a69e 270. 

■ ' ■ ■ ■ 6 
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A more beautiful example than even this is the ’Al&t- 
Darw&za, shown on the left hand of the plan (Woodcut No. 369). 
It was erected by 'Alftu-d-Dtn Khalji, and th^ date 1310 is found 
among its inscriptions. It is, therefore, about a century more 
modem than the other buildings of the place, and displays the 
so-called Path&n ^ style at its period of greatest perfection, when 
the Hindd masons had iearned to fit their exquisite style of 
decoration to the forms of their foreign masters. Its walls 
are decorated internally with a diaper pattern of unrivalled 
excellence, and the mode in which the square is changed into an 
octagon is more simply el^^nt and appropriate than any other 
example I am acquainted with in India (Plate XXIX.).* The 
pendentives accord perfectly with the pointed openings in the 
four other faces, and are in every respect appropriately con- 
stractive.* True there are defecta For instance, they are rather 
too plain for the elaborate diapering which covers the whole of 
the lower part of the building -both internally and externally ; 
but ornament might easily have been added ; and their plainness 
accords with the simplicity of the dome, which is indeed by no 
means worthy of the substructure. Not being pierced with 
windows, it seems as if the architect assumed that its plainness 
would not be detected in the gloom that in consequence prevails. 

This building, though small — ^it is only 56 ft. 9 in. square 
externally, and with an internal apartment only 34 ft. 6 in. in 
plan — marks the culminating point of this Path&n style in 
Delhi Nothing so complete had been done before, nothing so 
ornate was attempted by them afterwards. In the provinces 
MTonderful buildings were erected between this period and the 
Mughal conquest, but in the capital their edifices were more 
marked solemn gloom and nakedness than by ornamentation 
or any of the higher graces of architectural art Externally it 
is a good deal damaged, but its effect is still equal to that of 
any building of its class in India. It was copied, with some 
modifications, in the gateway to the fine Khairpur Mosque, near 
Safdar Khin’s tomb, erected under Sikandar I^dt in 1494. 

AjmIr. 

The mosque at Ajmtr (Woodcut No. 375) was commenced 
apparently in the year 1200, and was certainly completed during 

* Major Ravertjr hai shown that the * From Fanshawe’s ' Delhi,' p. 27a 

name of "Fathtns” does not apply to the * The tame form of pendentivh _ is 

first six dynasties of Sultfins of Delhi, found at Serbistan, nearly nine centuries 
who were " Turkish slaves, Khaljis, Jats, before this time. — ' Histocv of Ancient 
low caste Hindfis and &y]rids." We j and Medieval Architecture,’ 3id ed. vol. 
osre the blunder to the trandators of L p^ 396, Woodcut No. 259. Conf. R. 
Firidita.— ‘Journal of the Asiatic Sodefy I Phene ^pieTt, ' ArcUtecture East and 
of Bengal,’ vol. sliv. pp. 24 ttqq. ' West,’ pp. 65 tt uqq. 
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the reign of Altamsh, A.D. 1211-1235.^ According to tradition, 
it was finished in two days and a half ; hence the only name by 



375. Mosque at Ajmlr. (Plan as restored by Gen. Cunningham, X864.) 
Scale zoo ft. to 1 in. 


which it is now known — the ‘‘ Arhai dtn ka JhomprV’ which, 
if it means anything, can only apply to the clearing away of 
the Hindil temples and symbols, to provide materials for the 
erection of a magnificent mosque to the glory of the iconoclast 
conquerors and their self-exalting creed of IsUm. It stands on 
the outskirts of the city at the base of TarAgadh hill. Like the 
remains at Old Delhi, the entire plan is Moslim, whilst the 
columns and roofs are the spoils of Hindu temples. At first 
sight the plan, with its large cloistered court, bears a resem- 
blance to that of a Jaina temple, and the octagonal arrangement 
of the pillars for the support of the roofs, might seem to 
support the comparison.* But like many others elsewhere this 
formed an enclosure, about 262 ft. square outside,* with towers at 
the comers, to be surrounded on the north, east, and south sides, 
by open cloisters raised on Hindfi pillars, now almost quite 


^ Cuoniny^ham, 'Ardueologkal Re- 
ports,* vol. u. p. 361. . . 

* Tod, in his * Annals,* treats it simply 
as a Jaina temple, without referrii^' to 
any possible alterations, except additions 
made by Moslim architects, vqL i. p, 779 i 
see also his plate, which is singularly 
correct. 


" General Cunningham’s measurements 
and his plan do not ogree. He gives the 
Outside length from north to south as 
273 it. 6 tn«, and next page the exterior 
length of the mosque as 259 ft. ; but the 
plan makes the outside dimensions equal, 
whilst his rneasurement from east to west 
is 264 ft. 6 in. 
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ruined. The principal entrance is, of course, on the east side, 
but there wu another on the south with a projecting porch. The 
north side is built close to the scarped rock of the hill. The 
open court muld be about 200 ft. wide by 175 ft to the front 
of the Masjid on its west side, which is the only part now 
standing; and Woodcut No. 376 shows all that now exists 



376. Plan of Ajmtr Mosque as it exists (from a drawing by Mr. H. Cousens). 
Scale TOO ft. to i in. 


of the mosque itself. No tower at the north-west comer 
probably ever existed, whilst that at the south-west has been 
the shrine of a small Hindfi temple of which the rikhara 
was demolished ; but the small bastions on the east comers 
of the court are Muhammadan and of the same plan as the 
turrets over the central piers of the screen. The corridor 
on the east has been rebuilt biit of much less width than is 
shown on the restored plan; of the north corridor there is no 
trace, and only the wall of the south one is left. What 
remains, however, is sufficient to show that, if completed, it 
must originally have been a singularly elegant specimen of an 
early Indian mosque. The roof extends only over six of the 
front piers, or about 141 ft., beyond which about 54 ft. at 
each end is quite open and even unpaved. Behind the screen 
piers the area of the mosque is 40 ft. 8 in. deep. The roof 
is supported by four rows of lofty shafts and another of pilasters 
(or pillars built into the back wall) — 70 in all — each formed 
of three superimposed Hindi! pillars. These are arranged as in 
Jaina and HindQ temples so as to support on eight pillars 
each the roof and its five domes, or rather, conical roofs, which 
are all that exist^ 

The glory, however, of this mosque, as of that of the Qutb, is 
the screen of seven arches with which Altamsh adorned the 
courtyard (Woodcut No. 377). Its dimensions are vety'similar 
to those of its rival. The central arch is 22 ft. 2 in. wide ; the 
two on each side 13 ft. 3 in., and those at the ends 13 ft. 4 in. 
and 12 ft. 8 in. Each arch is surrounded by three lines of 


^ The outer form of these early domes, Archsuologioal Survey replaoed them a 
in conformity with their interiors, being few yws ago by *' better shaped hemi* 
conical, was regarded as ugly, and the spherical ones.’* 
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writing, the outer in the Kufic and the other two in Arabic 
character, and divided from each other by bands of Arabesque 
ornament boldly and clearly cut, and still as sharp’ as when first 



377> Oreal Arch in Moique at Ajmtr. (Ftom a Photogn|di.) 


chiselled. In centre the screen rises to a height ot 56 ft., 
and on it are the ruins of two small uiinarets 10^ ft. in diameter, 
ornamented with alternate circular and angular flutes, as in the 
lower stor^ of the Qiitb. It is not clear whether anything of 
the aame sort'eitisted at DeUiir-probably lioVhs the. great tniniU' 
may have seiy^ for that purpose^ ahd their introduction here 
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looks like an afterthought, and the production of an unpractised 
hand working in an unfamiliar style. Wherever and whenever 
min&rs were afterwards introduced, preparations for them were 
always made from the foundations, and their lines are always 
carried down to the ground, in some shape or other, as in true 
art they ought to be. This solecism, if it may be so called, 
evidently arose from the architects teing Hindfis, unfamiliar 
with the style ; and to this also is due the fact that all the 
arches are constructed on the horizontal principle. There is 
not a true arch in the place ; but, owing to their having the 
command of larger stones than were available at Delhi, the 
arches are not here crippled, as they were there before the 
repairs. 

It is neither, however, its dimensions nor design that makes 
this screen one of the most remarkable architectural objects in 
India, but the mode in which it is decorated. Nothing can 
exceed the taste with which the Khft and Tughr& inscriptions 
are interwoven with the more purely architectural decorations, 
or the manner in which they give life and variety to the whole, 
without ever interfering with the constructive lines of the design. 
As before remarked, as examples of surface-decoration, these 
two mosques of Altamsh at Delhi and Ajmir are probably 
unrivalled. Nothing in Cairo or in Persia is so exquisite in 
detail, and nothing in Spain or Syria can approach them for 
beauty of surface-decoration. Besides this, they are unique. 
Nowhere else would it be possible to find Muhammadan large- 
ness of conception, combined with Hindi! delicacy of ornamenta- 
tion, carried out to the same extent and in the same manner. 
If to this we add their historical value as the first mosques 
erected in India, and their ethnographic importance as bringing 
out the leading characteristics of the two races in so distinct and 
marked a manner, th^ are certainly no two buildings in India 
that better deserve the protecting care of Government ; the one 
has received its fair share of attention ; the other has, till quite 
lately, been most shamefully neglected, and most barbarously 
ill-treated.* 

Later PathAn Style. 

After the death of ’AlHu-d-Dtn (a.d. 1316) a change seems 
to have come over the spirit of the architects of the succeeding 
Tughlaq Sh&ht and Sayyid dynasties, and all their subsequent 
buildings, down to the time of the Afghan Sher Shdh, A.p. 

^ Owing to the Muhammadan part beiog of some thlrty^fi^e yean 

better built and with larger materiaU, the There is, so far as I can judge, no bailding 
mosque is not in the same ruinous condi- in India more worthy of the attention of 
tion as that at the Qutb was before the Government than this. 
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1539> exhibit a stem simplicity of design, in marked contrast 
to the elaborate ornamentation with which they began. It 
is not clear whether this arose from any puritanical reaction 
against the quasi-Hinduism of the earlier examples, or from 
any political causes, the effect of which it is now difficult 
to trace: but, certain it is, that when that stem old warrior, 
Tughlaq Shfih, A.D. 1321, founded the New Delhi, which still 
bears his name — Tughlaqib&d — all his buildings are char- 
acterised by a severe simplicity, in marked contrast with those 
which his predecessors erected in the capital that overlooks 
the plain in which his citadel is situated. His tomb, which 
was finished at least, if not built, by his successor, instead of 
being situated in a garden, as is usually the case, stands by 
itself in a strongly-fortified citadel of its own, surrounded by 
an artificial lake. The sloping walls and almost Egyptian 
solidity of this mausoleum, combined with the bold and massive 
towers of the fortifications that surround it, form a model of a 
warrior’s tomb hardly to be rivalled anywhere, and in singular 
contrast with the elegant and luxuriant garden-tombs of the 
more settled and peaceful dynasties that succeeded. 

The change, however, of most interest from a historical 
point of view is, that by the time of Tughlaq Shkh’s reign, 
the Moslims had worked themselves entirely free from HindQ 
influence. In his buildings all the arches are true arches ; all 
the details invented for the place where they are found. His 
tomb, in fact, would be as appropriate — more so, indeed — 
if found in the valley of the Nile than on the banks of the 
JamnA ; and from that time forward Muhammadan architecture 
in India was a new and complete style in itself, and developed 
according to the natural and inevitable sequences of true styles 
in all parts of the world. 

It is true, nevertheless, that in their tombs, as well as in 
their mosques, they frequently, to save themselves trouble, used 
HindQ materials when they were available, and often wi& the 
most picturesque effect Many of these compound edifices are 
composed of four pillars only, surmounted by a small dome; 
but frequently the^ adopt witb the pillars the Jaina anange- 
ment of twdve pillars, so placed as to support an octaronal 
framework, easily moulded into a circular basement for a dome. 
This, as brfore observed, is the arrangement of the tomb at 
Mylassa, and Uie formative idea of all that is beautiful in the 
pluis of Jaina and northern HindQ buildings in India. . 

One example mhst sufficje to Mplain the effect of these 
buildings (Wciodcut No. 378). It is ^ Sipri, about 70 milos 
south-south-itert from GAwHar. At fitet.sig^, the dome looks 
rather heavy for the substititture ; but khe enact of the whole 
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is so picturesque that it is difficult to find fault with it. If 
all the materials were original, the design would 1^ open to 



criticism ; but, when a portion is avowedly borrowed, a slight 
want of balance between the parts may be excused. 

There are several examples of tombs of this sort at the 
Bakartyft Kund in Benares, evidently made up from ancient 
materials ; ^ and, indeed, wherever the Muhammadans fairly 
settled themselves on a site previously occupied by the Hindfis, 
Jains, or Buddhists, such combinations are frequent; but 
no attempt is ever made to assimilate the parts that are 
Muhammadan with those belonging to the Hindi! style which 
th^ are employing; they ar^ of the age in which the tomb 
or mosque was built, and that age, consequently, easily recog- 
nisable by any one familiar with the style. 

The usual form of a Path&n tomb will be better understood 
from the following woodcut (No. 379), representing a nameless 
sepulchre* among the hundreds that still strew the plains of 


^ * Journal of the Asiatic Society of 
Bengal/ vol. xxxiv. ppw i et siqq.^ plates 
1-8. 

* Cunningham says it is ascribed to 
MubArak Khftn Fatbftn; Mr Fanshawe- 
assigns it to Muhammad SMh IV., who 


died 1443, but to whom Sayyid Ahmad 
ascribes another octagonal tomb to the 
north-east of the mosque.— Cunning- 
ham’s 'Arcbseological Reports/ vol. xx. 
Fp. 158, 159; and Fanshawe’s ’Delhi/ 
p-444t 
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Old Delhi. It stands at the village of Khairpur, about 3 miles 
south from the Ajmtr gate of Delhi, and on the south-west of the 



379. Tomb at Khairpur, Old Delhi. (From a Sketch by the Author.). 


mosque. It consists of an •octagonal apartment, 31 ft. 10 in. 
inside diameter, surrounded by a verandah following the same 
form — the base being ya ft. 2 in. in diameter — each face being 
ornamented by three arches of the stilted pointed form generally 
adopted by the Pathftns, or rather Sayyids, and it is supported 
by rectangular pillars, which are almost as universal with 
them as ^s form of arch. It is a form evidently borrowed 
from the square pier of ‘the Jains, but so altered and so 
simirlified, that it requires some ingenuity to recognise its 
origin in its new combination. 

Another ocU^fonal tomb, to the north-east of the mosque, 
is built in the sanie style and of almost exactly the same 
dimensions ; and the tomb of Mubftrak Shih II. (murdered in 
i434Vat Kotila or Mubftrakpur, about a mile and a half south of 
Knaurpur, is also of the same pattdn and size. It is the earliest 
of those in the later Pathto style.* 

This series df tombs closes with Aat of Jiher 


* A i^aa kf ivra in Oimniiii^m’t ' Ardutolopnl. Repom, toL sx, plate 35. 
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1545) (Woodcut No. 380), the most illustrious of his race. It 

is situated on a terrace 30 ft. high and 
about 300 ft. square, in the middle of 
a large tank, near Sahsar&m, in Shih- 
ib&d, and, from its locality and its 
design, is now a singularly picturesque 
object (Woodcut No. 381). Its dimen- 
sions too are considerable.^ Its base is 
an octagon, 56 ft. on each side externally, 
or 135 ft. in diameter. A gallery, 10 
ft 2 in. wide, surrounds the central 
38a TombofSherShSh apartment, which is surmounted by 

atSahsarSm. a large dome 71 ft. in diameter, be- 

Scaie 100 <t. toxin. neath which stands the tomb of the 
founder and of some of his favourite companions in arms. 




381. Tomb of Sher Shfth at SahsarAm. (From a Photograph.) 

On the exterior, the terrace on which it stands is omatnented 

* Cunnin^ham’a * Archfcologica] Reports/ vol. xi. p. 135., 
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by bold octagonal pavilions in the angles, which support appro- 
priately the central dome, and the little bracketed kiosks 
between them break pleasingly the outline. In the same 
manner the octagonal kiosks that cluster round the drum of 
the dome, and the dome itself, relieve the monotony of the 
composition without detracting from its solidity or apparent 
solemnity. Altogether, as a royal tomb of the second class, 
there are few that surpass it in India, either for beauty of 
outline or appropriateness of detail. Originally it was con- 
nected with the mainland by a bridge, which fortunately was 
broken down before the grand trunk road passed near. But 
for this, it would probably have been utilised long ago.^ 

The mosques of these Sult&ns bore the same aspect as their 
tombs. The so-called Kala or Kal&n Masjid in the present city 
of Delhi, and finished, according to an inscription on its walls, 
in A.D. 1387, is in a style not unlike the tomb (Woodcut No. 379), 
but more massive, and even less ornamented. This severe 
simplicity seems to have been the characteristic of the latter 
part of the 14th century, and may have been a protest of the 
more puritanical Moslim spirit against the Hindi! exuberance 
which characterised both the 13th' and the 15 th centuries. A 
reaction, however, took place, and the later style of Delhi was 
hardly less rich, and certainly far more appropriate for the 
purposes to which it was devoted than the first style, as 
exhibited in the buildings at the Qutb. 

This, however,, was principally owing to the exceptional 
splendour of the reign of Sher Shfth, who, however, is so mixed 
up both in date and in association with the earlier Mughals, 
that it is difficult td discriminate between them. Though B&bar 
conquered India in A.D. 1526, his successor, Hum&yQn, was 
defeated and driven from the throne by Sher Sh&h in A.D. 1540, 
and it was only in A.D. 1555 that the Mughal dynasty was 
finally and securely established at Delhi. The style conse- 
quently of the first half of the i6th century may be considered 
as the last expiring effort of the Fath&ns, or the first dawn of 
that of the great Mughals, and it was well worthy of either. 

At this age the fii^ades of these mosques became far more 
ornamental, and more frequently encrusted with marbles, and 
always adorned with sculpture of a rich and beautiful character ; 
the angles of the buildings were also relieved by little kiosks, 
supported by four richly bracketed pillars, but never with 

* la the ‘Tonmal of Indian Art and | Gumbaa. It ia 115 ft. aq., the central- 
Indu^,’ VOL V. pp. ^ 50, and plates apartment being 40 .A. sq., sorroandcd 
58-64, the late Mr E. w. Sittitii baa liven by a donUe oorridbr of a^ty groined 
ncarefallyi11nstattcd:aooonntof*'iniined areas, the rooft sopporM 6n asai^ 
tomb at Kllpi, known aa the Chaarlai piera. 
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minarets, which, so far as I know, were not attached to mosques 
during the so-called Path&n period. The call to prayer was 
made from the roof; and, except the first rude attempt at 
Ajmtr, I do not know an instance of a minaret built solely for 
such a purpose, though they were, as we know, universal in 
Egypt and elsewhere long before this time, and were considered 
nearly indispensable in the buildings of the Mughals very shortly 
afterwards. The Path&ns seem to have regarded the min&r as 
the Italians viewed the Campanile, more as a symbol of power 
and of victory than as an adjunct to a house of worship. 

The body of the mosque became generally an oblong 
hall, with a central dome flanked, by two others of the same 
horizontal dimensions, but not so lofty, and separated from it 
by a broad, bold arch, the mouldings and decorations of which 
formed one of the principal ornaments of the building. 

The pendentives were even more remarkable than the arches 



382. Pendentive from Mosque at Old Delhi. (From a Sketch by the- Author.) 


for elaborateness of detail. Their forms are so various that it 
is impossible to classify or describe them ; perhaps the most 
usual is that represented in Woodcut No 382, where the angle is 
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LATER PATHAN STVLE. 
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filled up with a number of small imitations of arches, bracketing 
out one beyond the other. It might seem probable that this 
scheme of decoration was based on the honeycomb or stalactite 
vault used by the Arabs in Spain ; but here the pendentive is 
differently constructed from the Arab pcndentives, which are 
curved in plan, whilst this is simply a corner bracket.^ 

If it were not that the buildings of the earlier Sultans are so 
completely eclipsed by the greater splendour of those of the 
Mughal dynasty, which succeeded them in their own capitals, 
their style would have attracted more attention than has 
hitherto been bestowed upon it ; and its monograph would be 
as interesting as any that the Indian-Saracenic affords. In its 
first period the style was characterised by all the richness which 
Hindfi elaboration could bestdw ; in the second by a stern 
simplicity and grandeur much more appropriate, according to 
our ideas, to the spirit of the people ; and during the latter part 
of its existence, by a return to the elaborateness of the past ; 
but at this period every detail was fitted to its place and its 
purpose. We forget the Hindd except in his delicacy, and we 
recognise in this last development one of the completed 
architectural styles of the world. 

R. Phene Spiers, ‘Architecture — East and West/ pp. 34-35* 
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CHAPTER IV. 
JAUNPUR. 
CONTENTS. 

Jimi’ Masjid and L&l Darw&za. 


CHRONOLOGY. 


Khw&ja-i-Jahdn assumes inde- 
pendence at Jaunpnr . A.D. 1394 
Mub&rak, his adopted son . 1399 

Shamsu-d-Dtn~Ibr^ihim Shdh 
Sharqt .... 1401 


MahmQd Sh&h Sharqt . A.D. 1440 
Husain Sh&h . • 1452 

deposed and seeks refuge 

atGaur . . . 1479 


It was just two centuries after the conquest of India by the 
Moslims that KhwAja-i-Jah&n, the Siibahd&r or governor of the 
province in which Jaunpur^ is situated, assumed independence, 
and established a dynasty which maintained itself for nearly a 
centuiy, from A.D. 1394 to about 1479, and though then 
reconquered by the sovereign of Delhi, still retained a sort of 
semi-independence till finally incorporated in the Mughal empire 
by the great Akbar. During this period Jaunpur was adorned 
by several large mosques, three of which still remain tolerably 
entire, and a considerable number of tombs, palaces and other 
buildings, besides a fort and bridge, all of which are as remark- 
able specimens of their class of architecture as are to be found 
anywhere in India. 

Although so long after the time when, under 'Al&u-d-Dtn 
and Tughlaq Sh&h, the architecture of the capital had assumed 
something like completeness, it is curious to observe how 
imperfect the amalgamation was in the provinces at the time 
when the principal buildings at Jaunpur were erected. The 
principal parts of the mosque, such as the gateways, the great 
halls, and the western parts generally, are in a complete arcuate 
style. Wherever, indeed, wide openings and large internal 

' Jaunpur is about 40 miles north-west plates from the drawings of the bte 
from Benares. Its architecture is treated Cdmund \V. Smith, of the Archicological 
in detail in ‘The Sharqt Architecture ' Survey, 
of Jaunpur’ (1889) illustrated ^ 74 . 
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spaces were wanted, arches and domes and radiating vaults 
were employed, and there is little in those parts to distinguish 
this architecture from that of the capitals. But in the cloisters 
that surround the courts, and in the galleries in the interior, 
short square pillars are as generally employed, with bracket 
capitals, horizontal architraves, and roofs formed of flat slabs, as 
was invariably the case in Hindi! and Jaina temples. Instead 
of being fused together, as they afterwards became, the arcuate 
style of the Moslims stands here, though in juxtaposition, in 
such marked contrast to the trabeate style of the Hindfls, that 
some authors have been led to suppose that the pillared parts 
belonged to ancient Jaina or Buddhist monuments, which had 
been appropriated by the Muhammadans and converted to their 
purposes.^ The truth of the matter appears to be, that the 
greater part of the Muhammadans in the province at the time 
the mosques were built were Hindfis converted to that religion, 
and who still clung to their native forms when these did not 
clash with their new faith ; and the masons were almost 
certainly those whose traditions and whose taste inclined them 
much more to the old trabeate forms than to the newly* 
introduced arched style. , 

As we shall presently see at Gaur, on the one hand, the 
arched style prevailed from the first, because the builders had 
no other material than brick, and large openii^ were then 
impossible without arches. At Ahmadftbftd, on the other hand, 
in an essentially Jaina country, and where stone was abundant, 
the pillared forms were not only as commonly employed as at 
Jaunpur, but were iised for so long a time, that before the 
country was absorbed in the Mughal empire, the amalgamation 
between the trabeate and arcuate forms was complete. 

The oldest mosque at Jaunpur is that of Ibr&htm N&ib 
Bfirbak the general of FtrOz Shfih Tughlaq, in the fort, which 
we learn fix>m an inscription on it, was completed in A.D. 1377.* 
It is not large— externally 130 ft. north and south — and consists 
of a centr^ block of masonry, with a la^ archway, of the 
usual style of the Muhammadan architecture of the period, and 
five openings between pillars on either hand. The front row of 
these pillars is double, they are of various designs, the outer 

‘ The fint t«i^' raBCst thb was the | et the thne th^ were teqalited &r the 
Baron Httgel, and tM idea tiu taken placet Uigr now ocdipgr. 
npby the late Mr Honut. and. Ker. M. '..Jlr Hpdmiia road the date 778 
A. Skening. There aeay have been A.H. <* Proreedingt cf the Aeiatie Society 
some Jaina or Jlindft bnildingt at of Benoal,' il^t, & 14), Xhaim<d-dtnin 
Jaunpur of the 13th or 14th eentnies his ‘Histotjr of Jaan^,^ traiwlated by 
that were ndlisM bj the Muhain. F. Pogm (p. 41) read this date as 79I 
ni«A«n«, but nine-tenths at least of the a.Hi or 13^ a.i>. 
pillus in these mosques were .made 
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pillars being square and the inner round, and richly sculptured, 



384. View of south lateral Gateway of J&mi' Masjid, Jaunpur. (From a Drawing by thii 

Author.) 

and were evidently taken from some temple that existed there, 
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or in the neighbourhood, before the Moslim occupation, but they 
seem to have exhausted the stock, as scarcely any other such 
are found in the mosques built subsequently.^ 

There are three great mosques still standing in the city ; of 
these the grandest is the Jilmi’ Masjid (Woodcuts Nos. 383, 384), 
which was commenced by Sh&h Ibr&htm, A.D. 1438, but not 
completed till the reign of Husain Shfth A.D. I4S2>I4^8. It 
stands on a platform raised from 16 to 20 ft above the ground 
level and consists of a courtyard 217 fit. 4 in. by 211 ft. 6 in., on 
the western side of which is situated the range of buildings 
forming the mosque, the central area covered by a dome 39 ft. 
8 in. in diameter, in front of which stands a gate pyramid or 
propylon? of almost Egyptian mass and outline, rising to the 
height of 86 ft. This gate pyramid by its elevation supplied 
the place of a minaret, which is a feature as little known at 
Jaunpur, as it was, at the same age, in the capital city of Delhi. 
On each side of the dome is a compartment, 44 ft. 7 in. by 25 ft. 
4 in., divided into two storeys by a stone floor supported on 
pillars ; and beyond this, on each side, is an apartment 39 ft. 7 in. 
by 49 ft. 3 in., covered by a bold pointed vault with ribs, so con- 
structed that its tmper surface forms the external roof of the 
building, which in (^thic vaults is scarcely ever the case. Each 
compartment has three mihr&bs in the back wall, that is fifteen 
on the ground floor, with two in each of the upper rooms. 
The three sides of the courtyard were surrounded by double 
colonnades, two storeys in height internally, but with three on 
the exterior, the floor of the courtyard being raised to the 
height of the lower storey. On each face was a handsome 
gateway ; the southern one is represented in Woodcut No. 384, 
which gives a fair idea of the style. The greater part of the 
eastern side of the court with 'the entrance on that side and 
the upper storeys of the other cloisters, are said to have been 
destroyed by SultAn Sikandar Lodt in his displeasure at the 
ingratitude of Husain, i49Shi5io; though there is also a story 
of their being taken down- at a very much later date. 

The smallest of the mosques in the city is the LAI DarwAza 
or Red Gate, which stands to the north-west of the city.* It is 
in the same style as the others ; and its propylon — represented 
in Woodcut No. 385 — displays not only the bold massiveness 
with which these mosques were erected, but shows also that 
strange admixture of Hindfl and Muhammadan architecture 

* A vicwofthb noMiwwillliefeniid No. 3>4I but Air plan*, elevatioa*, 
in Xlttoc^s ‘Indka Aich!teelarc,*pbtc 3 , Mction^ and detaib. tee • Sharqt AreU* 
and a Man in Caimiii^aak’a 'Ardneo- tectnre of Jannimr,' paget ss-dj, and 
logical Swyey Repettv enl. laAplM jt. pbtea 43-73. 

■ It b partiaity leen to ryKOamt * /ml pp^ 43 ^ 1 , and pbtea sAab- 
VOL. 11 . P 
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which pervaded the style during the whole period of its con- 
tinuance. The Masjid measures i68 ft. 6 in. in length inside 
by 35 ft. 4 in. from front to back, whilst the court is about 
132I ft. from east to west, by 130^ ft. from north to south, 
surrounded by corridors about 17^ it. wide on the sides, and 



385. lai DuwSm Mosque^ Jaunpur. (FIrom a Dtawing bjr the Antbor.) 

16 ft. at the east end. The propylon is 45 ft. wide over all 
at the base and 49 ft. high. 

Of all the mosques remaining at Jaunpur, the Atala Masjid, 
completed in 1408, is the most ornate and the most beautiful. 
The colonnades surrounding its court are five aisles in depth, the 
outer pillars, as well as those next the court, being double 
square pillars. The four intermediate rows are single sqtuue 
pillars, supporting a flat roof of slabs, arranged as in Htndfi 
temples. It is 1^ two storeys in height, the lower stor^ 
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being occupied by three inner aisles belonging to the court, 
the fourth forming a series of cells opening outwardly, with 
a verandah supported by the outer row of pillars. All this 
is so like a Hindd arrangement that one might almost at 
first sight be tempted, like Baron Hiigel, to fancy it was 
originally a Buddhist monastery. He failed to remark, how- 
ever, that both here and in the J&mi’ Masjid the cells open 
outwardly, and in the latter are below the level of the courtyard of 
the mosque — an arrangement common enough in Muhammadan, 
but never found in Buddhist, buildings. Its gateways, however, 
which are the principal ornaments of the outer court, are purely 
Saracenic, and the western face is adorned by three propylons 
— the central one 73 ft. 6 in. high by 64 ft. 6 in. wide at the 
base, and two smaller, each 31 ft 3 in. high and 23 ft. 6 in. wide, 
— similar to that represented in the last woodcut, but richer and 
more beautiful, while its interior domes and roofs are superior 
to any other specimen of Muhammadan art I am acquainted 
with of so early an age. They are, too, perhaps, more striking 
here, because, though in juxtaposition with the quasi-Hinduism ' 
of the court, they exhibit the arched style of the Saracenic 
architects in as great a degree of completeness as it exhibited 
at any subsequent period.^ 

The other buildings hardly require particular mention, 
though, as transition specimens between the two styles, these 
Jaunpur examples possess a simplicity and grandeur not often 
met with in this style. An appearance of strength, moreover, is 
imparted to them by their sloping walls, which is foreign to our 
general conception of Saracenic art, though at Tughlaq&bid and 
elsewhere it is carried even further than at Jaunpur. Among the 
Afghflns of India the expression of strength is as characteristic of 
the style as massiveness is of that of the Normans in England. 
In India it is found conjoined with a degree of refinement 
seldom met with elsewhere, and totally free from the coarse- 
ness which in other countries usually besets vigour and boldness 
of design. 

The peculiarities of this style are by no means confined 
to the capital; they prevail at Gh&zipur, and as far north as' 
Kanauj, while at Benares the examples are frequent In the 
suburbs of that city, at a place called the Baicarlyi Kund,* 
there is a group of tombs, as mentioned above, and other build- 


^ *Shaiqt Architecture of Jaunpur/ 
pp. 3 seqq, and plates 39 to 40. A few 
of the pillars are from liindfi temples. 

* If the buildings of the IkkaiM 
Kund had been found within 20 miles 
of Ahmadibftd where there are dosens 
exactly like them they would hardly 


have deserved a passing remark. Any 
one familiar .with the style would 
haveassimed them a date— A. D. 1450, 
or therewouts— and would hardly have 
troubled himself to enquire who built 
them, they are so like uL others of 
same age. 
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ings belonging to the Moslims, which are singularly pleasing 
specimens of the Jaunpur style, and certainly belong to the 
same age as those just described. 

The kingdom of Jaunpur is also rich in little tombs and 
shrines in which the Moslims have used up HindO and Jaina 
pillars, merely rearranging them after their own fashion. These, 
of course, will not bear criticism as architectural designs, but 
there is always something so indescribably picturesque about 
them as fairly to extort admiration. The principal example 
of this compound style is a mosque at Kanauj known popularly 
as‘*Sit 4 -ki Rasot,” “ Site’s Kitchen.” It seems to be a Jaina 
temple, rearranged as a mosque, in the manner described at 
pp. 68, 69. It measures externally 1 3 3 ft. by 1 20 ft. The mosque 
itself has four rows of fifteen columns each, and three domes. 
The cloisters surrounding the courts are only two rows in depth, 
and had originally sixty-eight pillars, smaller than those of 
the mosque. Externally it has no great beauty, but its pillared 
court is very picturesque and pleasing. According to an in- 
scription over its principal gateway, its conversion was effected 
by Ibr^htm Sh^h of Jaunpur, A.D. 1406.^ 

At a later age, and even after it had lost its independence, 
several important buildings were erected in the capital and in 
other towns of the kingdom in the style of the day ; but these 
are perhaps scarcely of sufficient importance to require notice 
in such a work as the present. 


* General Cunningham’s * Reports,’ ing the court on three sides had been 

vol. i. p. 287. From this I learn that removed since I saw them in 1836. 

shortly before 1857 tlie pillars surround- 
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CHAPTER V. 
gujarAt. 

CONTENTS. 

J&mi’ Masjid and other Mosques at Ahmadib&d — Tombs and Mosques 
at Sarkhej and Batwi — Buildings in the Provinces. 


CHRONOLOGY. 


Muzaflar Shfih, a Rajput, 
appointed Viceroy A.D. 1391 

Ahmad Shdh, his grandson, 
founds AhmadftbAd 1411 

Muhammad Shfth the Merciful 1441 

Qntbu>d-Dtn Shfth; war with 
Rftnft Kumbha . 1454 


Mahmftd Shfth Begarah . a.d. 1459 
Muzaf&r Shfth II. 1511 

Bahftdur Shfth murdered by the 
Portuguese . 1536 

Muzaffar Shfth III. 1561 

Gujarftt becomes a province of 
Akbar’s kingdom . 1572 


Of the various forms which the Saracenic architecture assumed 
in India, that of Ahmad&b&d may probably be considered as 
the most el^^ant, as it certainly is ue most characteristic of all. 
No other form is so essentially Indian, and no one tells its tale 
with the same unmistakable distinctness. 

As mentioned above, the Muhammadans, in the ist century 
of the Hijra, made a brilliant attempt to conquer Sindh and 
Gujarit, and apparently succeeded; but the country was so 
populous, and its civilisation so great, that the invaders were 
absorbed, and soon disappeared from the scene. 

Mahmfid of Ghaznt next overran the province, but left no 
permanent mark ; and even after the fall of Delhi (A.D. i ig6) 
Gujarftt maintained the struggle for independence for about a 
century longer, till ’Alftu>d>&n, in 1297, wrested the country 
from Kama Wftghelft and appointed provincial governors. 
Muhammad Shfth III. Tughlaq, in A.D. 1391, had appointed 
Muzaffar, a converted Rajput, -of die Tak dan, to be his viceroy. 
This, however, was on the eve of the troubles caused by the 
invasion of TimQrlang, and Muzaffar assumed independence 
in 13^ but, iHutato domino, Gujarftt remained as independent 
aS'berore. 

■ The Matt two centuries— dining which die AJi^sad Sbftht 
djynasty ooenpied the throne— were spent in continual wars and 
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struggles with their refractory vassals and the neighbouring 
chiefs. On the whole, however, their power may be said to 
have been gradually on the increase till the death of Bah&dur, 
A.D. 1 536, but they never wholly subdued the rebellious spirit of 
their subjects, and certainly never converted the bulk of them 
to their faith. As a consequence of this, the principal buildings 
with which this chapter is concerned are to be found in the 
capital and its immediate proximity. Beyond that the Hindis 
followed their old faith and built temples as before ; though in 
such larger cities as Dholk&, Cambay or Bharoch the Muham- 
madans, of course, possessed places of worship, some of them 
of considerable importance, and generally made up from pillars 
borrowed from Hindfi buildings. 

In Ahmad&bid itself, however, the Hindu influence con- 
tinued to be felt throughout. Even the mosques are Hindfl, or 
rather Jaina, in every detail ; only here and there an arch is 
inserted, not because it was wanted constructively, but because 
it was a symbol of the faith, while in their tombs and palaces 
even this is generally wanting. The truth of the matter is, the 
Hindi! kingdom of Gujar&t had been in a high state of civilisa- 
tion before its subjugation by the Muhammadans, and the 
remains of their temples at Sidhpur, Pat&n, ModhetA, and 
elsewhere testify to the building ca^city of the race, and the 
Muhammadans had forced themselves upon this race. The 
Chaulukyas, however, conquered their conquerors, and forced 
them to adopt forms and ornaments which were superior to any 
the invaders knew or could have introduced. The result is a 
style which combines all the elegance and finish of Jaina or 
Chaulukyan art, with a certain largeness of conception which the 
Hindi! never quite attained, but which is characteristic of the 
people who at this time were subjecting all India to their sway. 

The first seat of the Muhammadan power was Anhilwftd, 
^e old capital of the Gujar&t kingdom, and which, at the time 
it fell into their power, must have been one of the most splendid 
cities of the East. Little now remains of all its magnificence. 
Ahmad, the second king, removed the seat of power to a town 
called Karn&vati, afterwards known as Ahmadftb&d, from the 
name of its second founder, and which, with characteristic 
activity, he set about adorning with splendid edifices. Of these 
the principal was the J&mi’ Masjid, which, though not remarkr 
able for its size, is one of the most beautiful mosques in the 
East Its arrangement will be understood from the next plan 
(Woodcut No. 386). Its dimensions are 382 ft. by 258 it over 
all externally ; the mosque itself being 210 ft. ly 95 ft., covering 
consequently about 20^000 sq. ft Within the mosque itsdf are 
260 pillars, supporting fifteen domes arranged symmetricalljr. 
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the centre three alone being somewhat larger and considerably 
higher than the others. If the plan is compared with that of the 



386. Plan of JAmi' Masjid, AhmadAbAd. Scale 100 ft, to i in. 



387, Eteviationof theJAml'.Ma^id, Scale^ftlO.xitt* 


temide at Rinf^ (Woddbut No.’d88), which Was being erecitdd 
about the same time under KumbhA R^.n8, within i6o miles of 
AhmailAbdd, it wiU afford a fair mt^ tff ^parisoa b e t w een 
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the Jaina and Muhammadan arrangements of that day. The 
form of the pillars and the details generally are practically the 
same in both buildings, the HmdO being richer and more 
elaborate. In plan, the mosque looks monotonous as com- 
pared with the temple ; but this is redeemed, to some extent, by 
the different heights of the domes, as shown in the elevation 
(Woodcut No. 387), and by the elevation of each division being 
studiously varied. My own feeling is in favour of the poetry of 
the temple, but there is a sobriety about the plan of the mosque 
which, after all, may be in better taste. Both plans, it need 
hardly be remarked, are infinitely superior to the monotony of 
the southern halls of 1000 pillars. The latter are remarkable 
for their size and the amount of labour bestowed upon tiiem ; 
but it requires more than this to constitute good architecture. 

The general character of the elevation will be understood 


from the Woodcut No. 387, but unfortunately its minarets are 
gone. When Forbes* drew it, they were still standing, and 
were celebrated in Eastern stoiy as the shaking minarets of 
Ahmaddbftd; an earthquake in A.D. 1819 shook them too much, 
but there are several others still standing in the city from which 
their form can easily be r estored. 

The plan and lateral extension of the Jftmi’ Masjid are 

exceptional. The usual 
form taken by the 
mosques at Ahmadftb&d 
was that of the Rint 
RupawantI or Queen’s 
Mosque in the Mirzapur 
ward, and consists of 
three domes standing 
„ „ . V ^ ... twelve pillars each, 

388. Mimpur. central part so 

raised as to admit light 
to the interior (Wom- 
cuts ^88, 389). The 
mode in which this was 
effected will be under- 
stcxxl from the annexed 

389. EHevationoftbeQueen’iMoaqiie^ Mlmpiir. digram ' (Woodcut No. 

Seal* SO ft. toxin. . 39 ^ The (ffllars whidi 




Elevation of the Queen’a Moaqoe^ Mlnapiir. 
Scale so ft. to X in. 


support the central 
domes are twice as high as those of the aide domes, and . two 
rows of dwarf columns stand on the roof to make up the 


' * See rieto in Foebea^ 'Oriental Memoin,*vol. iiL di. zxs. I or. ^Aittookaifcal' 
Snxvqr or Wertem India,' Td. eii. p. 3a 
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height. In front of these internally is a solid balustrade, which 
is generally most richly ornamented by carving. Thus arranged, 
it will be perceived that the necessary amount of light is intro- 
duced, as in the drum of a Byzantine dome, but in a more artistic 
manner. The sun’s rays can never fall on the floor, or even so 
low as the head of any one standing there. The light is reflected 



3901 SecUoD of Diagram explanatory of the Moiqiiei at AhmadSbtd. 


from the external roof into the dome, and perfect ventiiation is 
obtained, with the most pleasing eflect of illumination without 
glare. In order further to guard against the last dreaded con- 
tingency, in most of diese mosques a screen of perforated stone- 
work was introduced between the outer dwarf columns. These 
screens were frequently of the most exquisite beauty, and in 
consequence have very frequently been removed. 

There are three or four mosques at Ahmadftbftd, built on the 
aame pattern as tlmt last described, but as the style prc^riessed 
it became nu>re and more Indian. The arches in front were 
frequently omitted, and only a screen of columns appetued, 
supjported hy two minarets,- one at each angle. This s)rstem 
was carried to its greatest extent at Sarkhej, about 5 miles 
from the city. Muhammad Shfth, in AJ>. 1446, commenced 
erecting a tonib (A on Woodcut No. 391)^ here, 102 ft square, 
in honour of Ahmad Ganj Bakhsh, the Mend ancl adviser of his 
father. The style of these buildings may be juds|ed of from the 
woodcut (Na 392, page 235X representing the pavilion of sixteen 
pillars in front of this tomb (I in Woodcut Na 391X They are 
of the usual siffljple outline, of 'the style— a tail, square base; 

* For a wMnwdalui to dme tfann tUs sep Semgrof 

Woam Indk,’ toL 
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shafts square, and with no ornament except a countersink- 
ing on the angles, and crowned with a moderately projecting 
bracket-capital. The building is roofed with nine smsul domes. 












39a. Pavilion in front of Tomb at Sarkhej. 

insignificant in themselves, but both internally and externally 
forming as pleasing a mode of roofing as ever was applied to 
such a small detached building of this class. The mosque (D), 
141 ft. by 65 ft. inside, was completed in AJD. 1451, and Mahmfid 
Borarah added afterwards a tomb for himself (B), 74 ft. square, 
and one for his wife RAJabfti (C). 'With their accompanying 
palaces and tombs these make up one of the most important 
groups in the neigh1x>urhood. The whole ate constructed with- 
out a single arch ; all the pillars have the usual bracket capitals 
of the Hindfis, and all the domes are on the horizontal principl& 
In the laige tomb an attempt has been made to get. a lar^ 
dome than the usual octagonal arrangement would admit of, 
placing it on twelve pillars, but not quite successfully. The 
duodecagon does not accmxl with the substructure, and either 
wider spaces ot^bt io. have been introduced or a poly^[on of 
a greater numwsr ..fitf sides employed. The mosque is the 
perfection of dwant simplidty, and k an improvement on 
the plan of the jkmi* Masjid. There are five domeaJn a Uhe, 
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as tiieftt, but they are placed nearer to one another, and though 
of greato diameter the width of the whole is less, and they 
are only two ranges in depth. Except the Mott Masjid at Agra, 
to be described hereafter, there is no mosque in India more 
remarkable for simple elegance than this. 

Besides these larger mosques there are several smaller ones 
of great beauty, of which two — those of Muhftfiz Kh&n and the 
^ KAnt Stprt — are pre-eminent. The 
end elevation of the first, built in 
1492, is by no means happy, but its 
details are exquisite and it retains 
its minarets, which is too seldom 
the case.^ As will be seen from the 
woodcut, as well as from those of 
the JAmI and Queen’s Mosques 
(Nos. 387 and 389), the lower part 
of the minarets is of pure HindA 
architecture ; all the bases at 
AhmadAbAd are neither more or 
less than the perpendicular parts 
of the basement of HindA or Jaina 
temples elongated. Every form 
. and every detail may be found at 

I ChandrAvati or AbA, except in one 

393. M«q«eofM«hAfi.KM;.. ‘^e sides of all 

25 ft. to 1 in. HinoQ temples are niches contain- 

ing images. This the Moslim could 
not tolerate, so he filled them with tracery. We can follow 
the progress of the development of this form, from the first 
attempt in the J&mi’ Masjid, through all its stages to the 
exquisite patterns of the Queen’s Mosque at Mtrzapur. After a 
century’s experience they produced forms which as architectural 
ornaments will, in their own class, stand comparison with any 
employed in any age or in any part of the world ; and in doing 
this they invented a class of window-tracery in which they were 
also unrivalled. The specimen below (Wo^cut No. 394)> from 
a window in the desecrated mosque of Sidi Sayyid in the 
palace enclosure (the Bhadr) will convey an idea of its elaborate- 
ness and grace.^ It would be difficult to excel the skill with 


^ The finials of gll the early domes and hardlybei 

and minte in Gujarftt bore the pippal pleted. The 

leaf; but when this mosqne was repaired masjid are p 
by die public works about thirty years 'Archneological 
the Turkidi crescent was substituted. vol. vii. plates 

Ine Turks themsdves only assumed the * /Ma vol. 

qrmbol at Coostandnopleiatter its capture^ plates 46 to 51 


and hardlybefbre this mosque was com- 
pleted. The details of tnis beautiful 
masjid are pretty fully illustrated in 
‘Archneological Survey of Western India,* 
vol. vii. plates 97 to 104. 

* /Ma vol. viL pp. 41 €t stqq. and 
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which the v^etable forms are conventionalised just to the 
extent required for the purpose. The equal spacing also of the 
subject by the.three ordinary trees and four palms, takes it out 
of the category of direct imitation of nature, and renders it 
sufficiently structural for its situation ; but perhaps the greatest 
skill is shown in the even manner in which the pattern is spread 
over the whole surface. There are some exquisite specimens of 



394. Window in Sidi Sayyid's Mosque at Ahmad&b&d. 
(From a Photograph by Colonel Biggs.) 


tracery in precious marbles at Agra and Delhi, but none quite 
equal to this. 

Above the roof of the mosques the minarets are always 
round towers slightly tapering, as in the mosque of Muhuz 
Khftn (Woodcut No. 393), relieved by galleries displaying great 
richness in the brackets which support them as well as in the 
balustrades which protect them. The tower always terminates 
in a conical top relieved by various disks. Thqr are, so far 
as I know, the only minarets belonging to mosques which 
surpass those of Cairo in beauty of outline or richness of 
detail, excepting those of the Rdni Stpart mosque, which are 
still more b^utiful. Indeed, that mosque is the most exquisite 
gem at Ahmhd&bld, both in plan and detail It is without 
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arches, and every part is such as only a Hindfl queen could 
order, and only Hindd artists could carve.^ 


Tombs. 


Knowing the style, it would not be difficult to predicate the 
form of the tombs. The simplest would be that of AbQ Tur8b — 
an octagonal dome supported on twelve pillars, and this extended 
on every side, but always remaining a square, and the entrances 
being in the centre of the faces (Woodcut No. 395). The differ- 
ence between this and the Jaina arrangement is that the latter is 
dii^nal (Woodcut No. 179, vol. i.), while these are square. The 




395 * 


Tomb of Mfr Abft Turab. 
Scale 50 ft. to z in. 



396. Plan and Elevation of Tomb of 
Sayyid 'UsmAn. Scale 50 ft. to z in. 


superiority of the HindQ mode 
is apparent at a glance. Not, 
it is true, in so small an arrange- 
ment as that last quoted, but in 
the tombs at Sarkhej (Wood- 
cut No. 391), the effect is so 
monotonous as almost to become 
unpleasing. With the Jains 
this never is the case, however 
numerous the pillars may be. 

Besides the monotony of the square plan, it was felt at 
Sarkhej — as already pointed out — ^that the octagonal dome 
fitted awkwardly on to its supports. This was remedied, to a 
great extent, in the tomb of Sayyid ’Usmftn, built in A.D. 1460 
by Msdimfid Begarah. In this instance the base of the dome 
is a dodecagon, and a very considerable amount of variety is 
obtained by grouping the pillars in twos and fours, and by the 
different spacing (Woodcut No. 396). In elevation the dome 
looks heavy for the substructure, but not so in perspective; 


* A. it is impossible tw a woodcut to 
convey an impression of the beauty of 
these uMfqnes, the reader is referred to 
the drawings and |dtotagiaphs in vols. 


vii.and viH. of the *ArdueologicalSntv^ 
of Western India,’ and the p^ographs 
in Feigusson and Hope’s ‘Ar^tecture 
of Ahmedabad,*etc. (1866). 
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uid when the screens were added to enclose the central square, 
it was altogether the most successful sepulchral design carried 
out in the pillared style at Ahmad&b&d. 

^ Towards the end of their career, the architects of AhmadftMd 
evinced a strong tendency to revert to the arched forms 
generally used by their brethren in other countries. For 
Sayyid Mub&rak, one of Mahmfld Begarah’s ministers, a tomb 
was built in 1484, near Mahmhd&bid, which is wholly in the 
uched style, and remains one of the most splendid sepulchres 
in India.^ He also erected at Batwft, near Ahmad&bild, a tomb 
over the grave of a saint, which is in every respect in the same 
style. So little, however, were the builders accustomed to 
arched forms, that, though the plan is judiciously disposed by 
placing smaller arches outside the larger, so as to abut them, 
still all those of the outer range have either fallen down, or, as 
has been suggested, were never erected, and the whole is very 
much cripplra, while the tomb without arches, that stands within 
a few yards of it, remains entire. The scale of the two, however 
(Plan, No. 398), reveals the secret of the preference accorded 
to the arch as a constructive expedient The larger piers, the 
wider spacing, the whole dimensionSj were on a grander scale 
than could be attained with beams only, as the Hindfis used 
them. As the Greeks and Romans employed these features, 
any dimensions that were feasible with arches could be attained 
by pillars ; but the HindQs worked to a smaller modulus, and 
do not seem to have known how to increase it It must, how- 
ever, be remarked that they generally used pillars only in 
courts, where there was nothing to compare them with but the 
spectator’s own height ; and there the forms employed by them 
were large enough. It was only when the Moslims came to use 
them externally, and in conjunction with arches and other larger 
features, that their diminutive scale became apparent 

It is perhaps the evidence of a declining age to find size 
becoming the principal aim. But it is ce^inly one great and 
important ingredient in architectural design, and so thought 
the later architects of Ahmadftbftd. In their later mosques 
and buildings they attained greater dimensions, but it was at the 
expense of all that renders their earlier style so beautiful and 
so interesting. 

Besides &e buildings of the classes above enumerated, there 
are several smaller objects of art at Ahmad 4 b 8 d which are of 
extraordinary beauty. Among these are several AmAr, wdvsi 
or deep wells, with broad flints of steps leading down to them, 
and ornamented with pUlars and galleries to as great an extent 

* I>elciiM teAer on, p. S44, Wo6deate N6k 400«ad 
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as some of the largest buildings above ground. It requires a 
experience of the grateful coolness of a subterranean 
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398. Plans of Tombs of Qutbu-l * Alam and his Son at Batwft. 
Scale about 50 ft. to z in. 


apartment in a hot climate to appreciate such a class of 
buildings, and in the rainy West we hardly know how valuable 
water may become.^ 

* For an illastrated account of tome India,’ vol. viii. pp. x>6 and I0'l4i la 
of the Wdvs at or near AhnuddUd, MahmOddbdd, voL vi. pp. 46,47; andin 
u* ’Ardueologieal Survey of Western North Gujarftt, vol. is. pp. 37^ and i laf. 
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Another object of architectural beauty is found in the inflow 
and outflow sluices of the great tanks which abound everywhere 
around the city. Nowhere did the inhabitants of Ahmad&b&d 
show how essentially they were an architectural people, as in 
these utilitarian works. It was a necessity of their nature that 
every' object should be made ornamental, and their success was 
as great in these as in their mosques or palaces. 

Buildings in the Provinces. 

In addition to the numerous ediflces that adorn the capital, 
there are, as hinted above, several in the provincial capitals 
that are well worthy of notice. Among these the Jimi’ Masjid 
at Cambay or Kambh&t, is one of the most splendid. It was 
erected in A.D. 1325, in the time of Muhammad II. ibn Tughlaq, 
and is only inferior to that of the capital in size. It measures 
over all 200 ft. by 210 ft., and its internal court 120 ft. by 135 ft. 
Except being somewhat smaller in scale, its plan and arrange- 
ments are almost identical with those of the Altamsh Mosque 
(Woodcuts Nos. 375, 376) at Ajmtr : but, when it is looked into, 
it would be difficult to conceive two buildings more essentially 
different than these two are. The screen of arches at Cambay, 
only three in number, are plain even to baldness, and low, in 
order to fit the dimensions of the Hindfi or Jaina pillars of the 
interior. These latter are all borrowed from desecrated temples, 
and in this instance certainly rearranged without much attention 
to congruity or architectural effect. Still the effect is picturesque, 
and the parts being employed for the purposes for which they 
were designed, there is no offensive incongruity anywhere. 

One of the most remarkable features in this mosque is the 
tomb, which its founder, ’Umar bin-Ahmad al K&zariint, in 1 333, 
erected for himself. It stands in an enclosure about 49 ft. wide 
along the south end of the court, is wholly composed of Hindi! 
remains, and is two storeys in height, and was crowned, with 
a dome 37 ft. in diameter. The paits, ho^iwver— -borrowed, 
apparently, from different buildings — were so badly fitted 
together that, after standing some three centuries, it fell in, 
and has since remained a ruitr, singularly picturesque in form 
and exquisite in detail, but a monument of the folly of 
employing building materials for any purpose but that for 
which th^ were designed.* 

There is another mosque at Bharoch, not -unlike this one in 
design but smaller, being 4>nly 135 ih over alL noith and soutih, 


^ For an accounl and drawings of the Cambay Mosqae, etc.» see 'Archaeological 
Survey of Western India,’ vol. vt, pp. 23-^ and plate 17 to . 

VOL. II. ■ * " ‘ Q 
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and it has — now, at least — ^no courtyard ; but some of its details, 
borrowed from Hindi! temples, are very beautiful.^ 

About 8o miles south-east from Ahmad&bUd is Ch&mpintr, 
which was subjugated by Mahmlld B^arah in 1484 and made 



* AidueologicalSunrqr of Westem India,' voL vi. pp> andfdatwS'id. 
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open arcades on three sides, now much ruined, and was entered 
from minor porches on the north and south with a larger and 
richly carved one on the east front The mosque itself is 
in tolerable preservation and of lai^e size, being ft 6 in. in 
length by 8i ft. inside the walls, and, like that at Ahmad&b&d, 
it has tiiree rows of domes but quite differently arranged. 
There are, as will be seen from the plan (Woodcut No. 399), 
four domes in the front and back rows and in the middle only 
three, but disposed opposite the spaces separating the domes in 
the other rows. By this peculiar arrangement these eleven domes, 
each 20 ft. 6 in. in diameter, provide for seven mihrflbs or qiblas 
in the west wall. There are five arched entrances — ^die central 
one, as usual, being the loftiest and double the width of the 
others. On each side of it rise the miners to a height of 100 ft., 
and the facade wall, for a width of 51 ft., is raised to a height 
of nearly 50 ft. The central dome, with the area within the 
entrance, rises behind this to a height of three storeys with 
their two galleries. At the four comers of the mosque are 
turrets 50 ft. high, carved up to the roof level, but above th^ 
are plain and have a rather 
clumsy appearance.^ 

There are also two very 
beautiful mosques at Dholkl, 
a city 23 miles south-west from 
Ahmad&bad. One of them, 
known as Hil&l Khftn Q&zi’s, 
measures inside the walls 142 
ft. from north to south, by 
147 ft., inclusive of the Masjid, 
which is 35 ft. deep. It has 
three arches in the central and 
higher part of the facade, and 
a smaller opening — ^for a per- 
forated stone window, in each 
Wing. It was erected in 1333, 
and has two small turrets over 
the front, a fine marble nUtnbar 
or pulpit, a beautiful roof of 
panels taken -from HindQ 
temples, and a remarkably fine 
porch and doorway at the entrance to the court.* The second 
is the jami* Masjid, measuring 142 ft. from north to south inside, 

* For an iUaatratd account of thb I {dates 56-65. 
moaqne, ut ' ArdMeological Sursey of I * ‘ AidHsological Snrv^ of Western 
Western India/ soh sL pp. yfi. and I India,'sol.tLppk 3of.,aiidpiatesa5to34. 
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also with five domes — three in the middle of the facade, and one 
in each of the wings. It was erected about I 485 > with minarets 
on each side the central arch of a pattern similar to those at 
Ahmad 4 b&d. A third mosque, erected in 1361 almost entirely of 
materials from Hind A temples, is known as the Tftnki Masjid.^ 
The most beautiful, however, of these provincial examples is 
the tomb at Mahmfid&b&d, of its class one of the most beautiful 
in India (Woodcuts Nos. 400 and 401). It was erected in the 
reign of Mahmfid Begarah, A.D. 1484, for Mub&rak Sayyid, 
one of his ministers. It was under the same sovereign that 
the tomb of Qutbu-I 'Alam was erected at Batw&, described 



401. Tomb of MubArnk Sayyid, near MahmiidA1x\d. (From a Photograph.) 


above (Woodcut No. 398), and is said to have been designed 
by the same architect. This is, however, a far more successful 
example, and though small — it is only 94 ft. square, exclusive 
of the porch — ^there is a simf^icity about its plan, a solidity 
and balance of parts in the des^n, which is not always found 
in these tombs, and has rarely, if ever, been surpassed in dny 

* * Archicological Survey of Wettem India,’ vol. vL pp. jaf. and platea 48*34; 
pp. 36!. and plates 50*54. 
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tomb in India. The details, too, are all elegant and appropriate, 
so that it only wants somewhat increased dimensions to rank 
among the very first of its class. Its constructive arrange- 
mente, too, are so perfect that no alterations in them would be 
required, if the scale had been very much increased. 

The tomb itself is surrounded by a screen of perforated 
stone-work oP the very finest tracery, and with its double 
verandah aids in giving the sepulchral chamber that seclusion 
and repose so indispensable in a mausoleum.^ 

^ ' Archseol^cal Survey of Western with numerous drawings andjphotographs, 
India,’ vol. vi. pp. 45!. and plates 1, vols. vi. to ix. of the same Western India 
71 to 75* For a fuller account of the Survey may be consulted. 

Muha.mmadan architecture of Gujarftt 
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CHAPTER VI. 

MALWA. 

CONTENTS. 

Dhar— The Great Mosque at Mandft-— The Palaces. 


CHRONOLOGY. 


SulUn Dildwar Ghuri . . A.D. 1401 

Sultdn HiUhang Ghfirt. ,, 1405 

Muhammad Gl^nt Khdn „ 1434 

Mahmfid Shkh I. Khaljt, 
cotemp. RSn& Kumbha of 
Chitor . . -If 1436 


Sultan Ghiyds Sh^h Khaljt . a.d. 1475 
.Sultan N&sir Sh&h „ 1500 

Sultdn Mahmdd II. . . „ 1510 

MdlwS incorporated with 
Gujarat 1530 

annexed by Akbar ,, 1569 


The GhQit djmasty of Mandii attained independence about the 
same time as the Sharqts of Jaunpur, — Sultdn Dil&war, who 
governed the province of Milw& from A.D 1387, having assumed 
the title of Sh&h in A.D. 1401. It is, however, to his successor 
HAshang, that Mandu owes its greatness and all the finest of 
its buildings. The state continued to prosper as one of the 
independent Moslim principalities till A.D. 1530, when it was 
incorporated with Gujar&t, and was finally annexed to Akbar’s 
dominion in A.D. 1569. 

The original' capital of the state was DhAr, an old HindA 
city, about 24 miles northward of MandA, to which the seat of 
government was transferred after it became independent 
Though an old and venerated city of the HindAs, DhAr contains 
no evidence of its former greatness, except two mosques erected 
wholly of HindA remains. The principal of these, the jAmi’ 
Masjid, has a courtyard measuring 102 It. north and south, by 
131 ft. in the other direction. The mosque itself is 1 19 ft. b^ 40 
ft. 6 in., and its roof is supported by sixty-four pillars of HindA 
architecture, 12 ft. 6 in. in height, and all of them more or less 
richly ckrved, and the three, domes that adorn it are also of 
purely HindA form. The court is surrounded by an arcade 
containing forty-four columns, 10 ft. in height, but equally rich in 
carving. There is here no screen of arches, as at the Qutb or at 
Ajmtr. Internally nothing is visible but HindA pillars, and, 
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except for their disposition and the prayer-niches that adorn the 
western wall, it might be taken for a Hindi! building. In this 
instance, however, there seems no doubt that there is nothing 
in situ. The pillars have been brought from desecrated temples 
in the town, and arranged here by the Muhammadans as we now 
find them, probably before the transference of the capital to 
Mandfi. 

The other mosque is similar to this one, and only slightly 
smaller. It has long, however, ceased to be used as a place of 
prayer, and is sadly out of repair. It is called the lAt Masjid, 
from an iron pillar which lay half-buried in front of its gateway. 
This is sometimes supposed to have been a jayastambha or 
pillar of victory, like that at the Qutb ; but this can hardly be 
the case. If it were intended for an ornamental purpose, it 
would have been either round or octagonal, and had some orna- 
mental form. As it is, it is broken into three pieces, the longest 
measuring 24 ft. 3 in., the end being about ii in. square, but 
above 2 ft. from it, is about lof in. square ; the second section is 
1 1 ft. 7 in. long, about three-fourths of which is square and the 
remainder octagonal ; and the third piece is of 7 ft. 6 in. and 
octagonal with the exception of a' circular collar at the end.^ 
My impression is, that it was used for some useful constructive 
purpose, like those which supported the false roof in the Sun- 
temple at Kan&rak (flnte, page 107). There are some holes into it, 
which might tend to make this view of its origin probable. But, 
be this as it may, it is another curious proof of tne employment 
of large masses of iron by the Hindfls at a time when they were 
supposed to be incapable of any such mechanical exertion. Its 
date is probably that of the pillars of the mosques where it is 
found, and from their style they probably belong to the loth or 
nth century. 

The site on which the city of MandQ is placed is one of the 
noblest occupied by any capital in India. It is an extensive 
plateau, detached from the mainland of M&lwft by a deep ravine 
about 300 to 400 yards across, where narrowest, and nowhere 
less than 200 ft. in depth. This is crossed by a noble causeway, 
defended by three gateways, and flahkeid tombs on diher 
hand. The plateau is surrounded by walls erected on the brink 
of the clifiT*— it issaid.28 miles in extent. .-This, however, conyws 
a very erroneous idea of the size of the phtbe, nidess qualified by 
the information that the walls follow the sinuodties of the ravines 
wherever ^ey occurs and many of thes<s cut into the hill a mile 
or two, and are 011^ half a mile' aoKM^ Tluk' ‘^teau may be 

’ H;- GoqiKM te * Alieiiaola|ieat'8iir«^ AaSMl kipMt) PP^ M| 5 £ 
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4 or 5 miles east and west, and 3 miles north and south, 
most pleasingly diversified in surface, abounding in water, 
and fertile in the highest d^ee, as is too plainly evidenced 
by the rank vegetation, which was tearing the buildings of the 
city to pieces or obscuring them so that, till quite lately, they 
could hardly be seen. 

The Delhi gate on the north of the fortifications by which 
they are entered, has been a fine lofty structure, though now 
much ruined: it also is purely Path8n in stylet but unusually 
eluant in proportions and decoration. 

The finest building in the city is the J8mi* Masjid, commenced 
by Hfishang Sh8h, the second king, who reigned from A.D. 1405 
to A.D. 1434, but it was onl3r finished by Mahmfid Sh&h I. in 1454. 
Though not very large, it is so simple and grand in outline and 
details, that it ranks high among the monuments of its class. Its 
dimensions are externally 290 ft. from east to west, exclusive of 
the porch on the east — which projects about 55 ft. — by 271 ft. 
from north to south. 


Internally, the courtyard is almost an exact square of 

162 ft, and in other 
respects the four sides 
Xx^ • ■ • 7 If • • ■ of the court are exactly 

^ • • • ■QOy similar, each being 
Ilia ?-r Bill ^Y-v I ornamented by eleven 

great archesof precisely 

I dimensions 

I I I I III height, supported 

, . . . ... by pieis or pillars, each 

I . . . ... 10 fb high, of one single 

< • m m ... block of red sandstone. 

I • ■ ■ ... The only variety at- 

' ■ ■ ■ - . • tempted is, that theeast 

' * ■ • - . . g|jjg jjjjg arcades 

1*13 III!*” depth, the north and 

south three : while the 
l••. wrest side, or that facing 

Mecca^ has five, besides 
^^^^****fl^^iH***™**** being 'ornamented by 
W ^ three great domes, eara 

42 ft. in diameter. 

nMn As will be seen on 

im the plan (Woodcut 

400. skeici>pi.BorMo.v..tM»ds. these W 

SeStiMfCtoiiD. domes are supported 

each twelve pillars. 
The pillars are all equally spaced, the architect having omitted, 


Sketch phun of Moiqiie al Maodh. 
Scale 1x4 ft. to I in. 
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for Ae sake of uniformity, to widen the central avenues on 
the intersection of which the domes stand. It follows from 
this that the four sides of the octagon supporting the dome, 
which are parallel to the sides of the court, are shorter than 
the four diagonal sides. Internally, this produces a very 
awkward appearance ; but it could not have been avoided 
except by running into another difficulty — that of having 
oblong spaces at the intersections of the wider aisles with the 
narrower, to which the smaller domes must have been fitted. 
Perhaps, on the whole, the architect took the less inconvenient 
course of the twa 

The interior of the court is represented in Woodcut No. 403, 
and for simple grandeur and expression of power it may, perhaps, 



403. Courtyard of Great Moique at Maodft. (From a Sketch by the Author.) 


Im taken as one of the very best specimens now to be found in 
India. It was, however, fast falling to decay, and a few yean 
ago considerable repairs were executed on it and others of the 
Maiidh monuments at the expense of the. Dh&r state. 

The tomb of the founder, which stands behind the mosque, 
though not remarkaUe for size, is a very grmd spramm of 
the last resting-place of a stem old Path^ kii%. koth inter- 
nally and externally iit is reveted with white marble, ar^idcally, 
bat not construcdvdy, applied, mid consequently was in many 
places peeling off. The %ht is admitted by the doorway aiM 
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two small windows by the sides of it, and hy three perforated 
marble screens on the north side, so that the interior is not more 
gloomy than seems suitable to its destination. 

On one side of the mosque is a splendid Dharmatila or 
hall, 230 ft. long, supported by three ranges of pillars, twenty- 
eight in each row. These are of. a pattern purely HindQ ; only 
on the capitals the ktrtUmukh or horned goigon face, so frequent 
in HindO decoration, has been hewm into a group of leaves of 
the same outline ; and on the north side is a porch, of which 
the pillars and style are purely Hindd. 

The palaces of Mandd are, however, perhaps even more 
remarkable than its mosques. Of these the principal is called 
Jahdz Mahall or ''water palace," from its being situated between 
two great tanks — almost literally in the water, like a “ship." 
It is a massive structure, the eastern facade being about 360 
ft. long and 40 ft. in height, in the centre of which is the 
arched entrance, faced- with marble, and still in fair preserva- 
tion; over it is a projecting comice supported on brackets, 
above which is a bracketed Itolcony under an oblong pavilion. 
In the front of the lower storey on each side are nve arches 
under a deep overhanging comice, and over each end of the 
facade is a domed pavilion. On one side is a ruined wing of 
the palace branching off from it; and on the opposite side 
were other apartments and a stair leading up to the roof. Seen 
from the west, where it overhangs the lak^ this is altogether 
a striking building. Its mass and picturesque outline make 
it one of the most remarkable edifices of its date ; very unlike 
the refined el^ance afterwards introduced by ^e Mughals, 
but well worthy of being the residence of an independent 
Path&n chief of a warrior state. 

The principal apartment is a vaulted hall, some 24 ft. wide 
by twice that length and 24 ft. in height, flanked by buttresses 
massive enough to support a vault four times its section. 
Across the end of the hall is a range of apartments three 
storeys in height, and the upper ones adorned with rade, bold, 
balconied windows. Beyond this is a long range of vaulted 
halls, standing in the water, which were apparently the living 
apartments of the palace. Like the rest of the palace they are 
bold, and massive to a degree seldom found in Indian edifices, 
and produce a corresponding effect. 

On the brink of the precipice overlooking the valley of 
the Harbadfl is another palace, called that of B&z BahRdur, 
of a lighter and more elegant character— built apparently 1^ 
Nflsiru-d-Dln Khaljt in iS09i but even more ruinra tiian the 
northern palace — some portions of the courtyards and the 
cupolas over the colonnades are almost the only parts that 
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remain. On the hill above is what is known as Rfipamatfs 
Chhatri, still in fair preservation. 

North of the Jdmi' Masjid stands the Hindola Mahall or 
Palace, which, with its massive masonry, is in rather better 
preservation than the others. The sloping, buttressed walls, 
projecting balconies and deep*set windows of this fine building 
present an appearance of great strength ; and the great hall 
within, 88 ft. 6 in. long by 24 fit. wide and 38 ft. high, its roof 
supported on arches, was a splendid apartment. To the north 
of this were store-rooms below, and above the Zan&na apart- 
ments : and at some distance to the west are the large under- 
ground cisterns and taft-khdnas, or hot-weather retreats of the 
Champ& well or bault. These indicate the care and taste 
bestowed on such appendages of a Muhammadan palace 500 
years ago. 

The Nah&r Jharokhfl Palace is to the north of the Hindola 
Mahall, and also within the walled enclosure; and outside is 
Dil&war Khdn Ghfirfs mosque, the oldest in Mandfi (1405), 
constructed of materials taken from Hindfi shrines. It has, 
however, a simplicity of structure about it characterising it as 
a typical Pathdn work. 

About 80 yards to the south of the Jah&z Mahall is the 
Tawilt Mahall, a three-storeyed building, with its rows of lofty 
Saracenic arches below deep stone eaves and heavy windowless 
upper storeys. It lies across a beautiful foreground of water 
and ruins. 

Scattered over the whole plateau are ruins of tombs and 
buildings of every class and so varied as almost to defy descrip- 
tion. In their solitude, in a vast uninhabited jungle, they 
convey as vivid an impression of the ephemeral splendour of 
these Muhammadan dynasties as anything in India, and, if 
properly illustrated, would alone suffice to prove how wonderfully 
their builders had grasped the true elements of architectural 
design. 

Here, as elsewhere, the available materials have exercised 
a marked influence upon the architecture ; the prevalence of a 
red sandstone is emphasised in the piers of the Jdmi' Masjid — 
more than 3cx> of them beii^ each of a single block of this 
material ; and for more decorative purposes marble, both white 
and coloured, was freely used to revet the walls and piers. We 
have here a strictly arcuate style, without admixture of the 
general trabeate structural methods followed by the native 
Hindfis; and while at Jaunpur and Ahmad&b&d, at the same 
period, we find the strong influence of native methods Mpied 
in the Muhammadan architecture, at Mandfl the borrowing or 
imitating of such forms seems to have been suppressed, and 
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the builders dung steadily to the pointed arch style, without 
any attempt, however, at groining — so successfully employed 
at a later period by the Mughal architects.^ 

^ ' History of Mandn, by a Bombay Bombay Br. R. Asiatic Society,’ vol. xix. 
Subaltern* (Lieut. Blake), Bombay (1895), pp. 154-201; vol. xxi. (1902), 
reprint, 1875 ; CapL C. Harris, ‘ Ruins pp. 378 - 391 ; ' Archseological Survey 
of Mandoo,’ fol. (1060) ; ‘Journal of the ^jmual Report, 1903-1904,* pp. 30-45. 
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It is not very easy to understand why the architects of Mdlwd 
should have adopted a style so essentially arcuate as that which 
we find in the capital, while their brethren, on either hand, at 
Jaunpur and AhmadabAd, clung so fondly to a trabeate form 
wherever they had an opportunity of employing it. The Mandii 
architects had the same initiation to the Hindu forms in the 
mosque at DhAr ; and there must have been innumerable Hindu 
and Jaina temples to furnish materials to a far greater extent 
than we find them utilised, but we neither find them borrowing 
nor imitating, but adhering steadily to the pointed-arch style, 
which is the essential characteristic of their art in foreign 
countries. It is easy to understand, on the other hand, why in 
Rental the trabeate style never was in vogue. The country 
is practically without stone, or any suitable material for forming 
either pillars or beams.' Having nothing but brick, it was 
almost of necessity that they employed arches everywhere, and 
in §very building that had any pretensions to permanency. The 
Bengal style being, however, the only one wholly of brick in 
Indja Proper, has a local individuality of its own, which is 
curious and interesting, though, from the nature of the material, 
deficient in many of the . higher qualities of . art . which 
characterise the buildings constructed with larger and better 
mateilials. Besides elaborating a pointed-arched brick style of 
their own, the Bengalis introduced a new form of roof, which 
has had a most important influence on both the Muhammadan 
and Hindu styles in more modern times. As already mentioned 
in describing the Ghhatrl at Alwar (nnlir, p. i6p), the Bengalis, 
taking advantage of the elasticity of the bambu, universally 
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employ in their dwellings a curvilinear form of roof, which has 
become so familiar to their eyes, that they consider it beautiful 
(Woodcut No. 404). It is so in fact when bambu and thatch 

are the materials employed, but when 
translated into stone or brick archi- 
tecture, its taste is more questionable. 
There is, however, so much that is 
conventional in architecture, and beauty 
depends to such an extent on associa- 
tion, that strangers are hardly fair judges 
in a case of this sort. Be this as it 
may, certain it is, at all events, that 
after being elaborated into a feature 
of permanent architecture in Bengal, 
this curvilinear form found its way in 
the 17th century to Delhi, and in the 
rSth to L&hor, and all the intermediate 
buildings from, say A.D. 1650, betray its presence to a greater 
or less extent. 

It is a curious illustration, however, of how much there is 
in architecture that is conventional, and how far familiarity may 
render that beautiful which is not so abstractedly that, while 
to the European eye this form always remains unpleasing, to 
the native eye — HindO or Muhammadan — ^it is the most elegant 
of modern inventions.^ 



404. 


Modern Curved Form oi 
Roof. 


Even irrespective, however, of its local peculiarities, the 
architecture of Gaur, the Muhammadan capital of Bengal, 
deserves attention for its extent and the immense variety of 
detail which it displays. It was in A.D. 1193 that Qutbu-d- 
Dtn Aibak captured Delhi, and in the same year Muhammad 
Bakhty&r Khalji extended the Moslim conquests down the 
Ganges as far as Bengal. Immediately he took Nadiya he 
established himself, in 1 194, as governor at Lakhnautt or Gaur, in 
which office he was afterwards confirmed 1^ the Sult&n. The 
successive governors ruled with almost independent authority, 
and in 1282 N&siru-d-DIn Bughra Kh&n, a son of the emperor 
Ghiy&su-d-Dtn Balban, was appointed governor, and the office 
became hereditary in his family. In 1338 Fakhru-d-Dtn 
Mubfftak rebelled and slew the governor Qadar Kh&n, and 
separate governors ruled in East and West Bengal. But, in 
1345, Shamsu-d-DIn IlyfLs assassinated the ruler of West Bengal, 


* In this respect^ it is something like dow heads. Thoogh detestable in them- 
the curvilinear fwdiments which Roman selves, jet we use and adinire them 
and Italian architects emplc^’ed as win- because we are accustomed to them. 
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and in 1352 defeated Ikhtiyiru-d-Dtn GhSzi Sh&h of East 
Bengal. He thus became the founder of the Purbiya dynasty, 
which ruled for about a century and a half, or till 1487, when the 
throne was usurped by Habshts and subsequently, in 1493, by 
’AUu-d-Dtn Husain Sh&h. But in the reign of his son Mahmdd, 
Sher Kh&n, the Afgh&n ruler of Bih&r, invaded Bengal in 1537, 
and completely sacked Gaur, after which this once great and 
wealthy capital began to decay and its buildings became 
neglected. The state was absorbs into AkbaPs vast kingdom 
in A.D. 1576k under D&’Bd Sh&h bin SulaimSn. Though none 
of these, rulers did anything that entitles them to a place in 
general history, they possessed one of the richest portions of 
India, and employed their wealth in adorning their capital with 
buildings, which, when in a state of repair, must have been 
gorgeous, even if not always in the best taste. The climate of 
Bengal is, however, singularly inimical to the preservation of 
architectural remains. If the roots of a tree of the fig kind 
once find a resting-place in any crevice of a building, its 
destruction is inevitable ; and even without this, the luxuriant 
growth of the jungle hides the building so completely, that it 
is sometimes difficult to discover it — always to explore it. Add 
to this that Gaur is singularly well suited to facilitate the 
removal of materials by water-carriage. During the summer 
inundation, boats can float up to any of the ruins, and after 
embarking stones or bricks, drop down the stream to any new 
capital that may be rising. It thus happens that Murshid&b&d, 
Mflldfl, Rangpur, and RAjmahal have b^n built almost entirely 
with its materials, whilst Hugly, and even Calcutta, are rich in 
spoils of the old capital of Bengal, while it has itself become 
only a mass of picturesque but almost indistinguishable ruins. 

The city of Gaur was a famous capital of the Hindis long 
before it was taken possession of by the Muhammadans. The 
Sena and PAla dynasties of Bengal seem to have resided here, 
and no doubt adorned it with temples and edifices worthy 
of their fame and wealth. These, however, were probably 
principally in brick, though adorned with pillars and details in 
what used to be called black marble, but seems to be an 
indurated potstone of very fine grain, and which takes a 
beautiful polish. Many fragments of HindB art in this material 
are found among the ruins ; and if carefully examined might 
enable us to restore the sfyle. Its interest, however, principally 
lies in the influence it had on the Muhammadan style that 
succeeded it It is neither like that of Delhi, nor Jaunpur, nor 
any other style, but one purely local, and not without consider- 
able merit in it^f; its prindpal characteristic being heavy 
short pillars of stone supporting pointed arches and vaults in 
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brick — whereas at Jaunpur, for instance, light pillars carried 
horizontal architraves and flat ceilings. 

The general character of the style will be seen in the 
example from a mosque called the Qadam-i*RasQl at the south- 
east gate of the fort at Gaur, and is by no means devoid of 
architectural merit (Woodcut No. 405).^ The solidity of the 
supports go far to redeem the inherent weakness of brick archi- 



405. Qadaiii-i-Ras(\l Mosqiic. Gaur. (l^oin a Photograph.) 


tecture, and by giving the arches a Arm base to start from, 
prevents the smallness of their parts from injuring the general 
effect. The facade is relieved by horizontal mouldings and 
panels of moulded brick, whilst string-courses of the same 
extend its whole length, ft also presents, though in a very 
subdued form, the curvilinear form of the roof, which is so 
characteristic of the style. ' 

’ II was built by Niisrat SbSh, A.u. Mecca, bearing the supposed iinpressian 
15 ^ to contain a stone brought by tiis of Muhamniad’s foot — g€uhm‘i’rasfi/,' 
father Husain Shah (t'495-i5i9> lirom which is revered by Moslims. 
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In Gaur itself, the Golden or Soncl Masjid, called the 
B&rah Darw&za, or twelve*doored, is a very handsome mosque. 
The facade is in stone, and covered with foliaged patterns 
in low-relief, borrowed evidently from the; terra-cotta ornaments 
which were more frequently employed, and continued a favourite 
mode of adorning facades down to the time of the erection of 
the K&ntanagar temple illustrated above (Woodcut No. 354). 
In the interiors of the mosques the pillars have generally been 
removed, and the vaults consequently fallen in, so that it is not 
easy to judge of their effect, even if the jungle would admit 
of the whole area being grasped at once. Their general dis- 
position may be judged of, however, by the plan on next page 
(Woodcut No. 406) of the Adtnah mosque at Pandui, which 
formed at the time it was erected the northern suburb of the 
capital. 

The B&rah Son& Masjid, outside the fort to the north-east, 
is perhaps the finest memorial now left at Gaur. Built by 
Narrat Sh&h in 1 526, it is 168 ft. in length by 76 ft. outside, with 
walls 8 ft. thick and faced inside and out with hornblende. 
It has eleven arched entrances in front, each 5 ft. 1 1 in. wide, and 
14 ft. high. These enter the front corridor, the arches of which 
support the eleven domes of the roof. Beyond this is the 
masjid proper, of which the roof has all fallen; it had three longi- 
tudinal aisles, supported by twenty pillars, and there were eleven 
mihribs in the wall. At TOth sides of the doorways at the ends 
of the corridor, and at the back comers were polygonal minarets 
of brown basalt, six in all, but their heads are now ruined. From 
its massive solidity and size this is an imposing building ; indeed 
this characteristic of the Gaur architecture forms a striking 
contrast to the lighter arcades of much of the Saracenic style. 

From inscriptions upon it, it appears that the Adtnah masjid 
was erected by Sikandar Sh&h, one of the most illustrious of 
his race (A.D. 1358-1389), with the intention of being himself 
buried within its precincts, or in its immediate neighbourhood.* 
Its dimensions are considerable, being nearly 507 ft north 
and south, and 285 ft east and west. In the centre it contains 
a courtyard nearly 400 ft. by 154 ft., surrounded on all sides hy 
a thick wall of brick, divided hy^ e^hty-nine similar arched 
openings, only one of which, that in the centre of the west side 
facing Mecca, is wider and more dignified than the rest The 
roof in like manner was supported by some 260 pillars about 
2 ft square, at the base and 10 ft. 5 in. h^h — some of one block 
of black hornblende and oth^s built similar in design to those 
represented in Woodcut No. 4 p 5 * Thty are bold and pleasing in 
*■ ' • ' 

* His ruineQ tomb it attadied totfilftiSii'iMl its noMh end.. 

vor.. II. R 
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design, but it must be confessed wanting in variety. These 
with the walls supported no less than 378 domes, all similar in 
design and construction. The only variation that is made is 
where a platform, called the B&dsh&h*ka-Takht, the King’s 
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406. Plan of Adlnah Moique, PudnS. Scale loo ft. to i in. 


Throne or Royal Gallery, divides a part of the building ii^ .firo 
storeys. This is supported by twenty*one short pillars of mirch 
heavier form, and 1^ others, monolithic, and of a more elegant 
style above. But the roof has fallen and very few of the 
other supporting pillars are intact 
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A design, such as that of the Adtnah mosque, would be 
appropriate for a caravanserai ; but in an edifice where expression 
and beauty were absolutely required it is far too monotonous. 
Xhe same defect runs through the whole group ; and though 
their size and el^ance of details, joined with the picturesque 
state of richly foliaged ruin in which they were long found, made 
them charming subjects for the pencil, they possess all the 
defects of design we remarked in the great halls of a thousand 
columns in the south of this country.^ It seems, indeed, almost 
as if here we had again got among the Tamil race, and that 
their peculiarities were reappearing on the surface, though 
dressed in the garb of a foreign race. 

Two miles to the south-west of the Adtnah masjid is the 
Ekldkht mosque or tomb, for it is said to be the tomb of 
GhiySsu-d-D!n 'Azdm Sh&h (1390-1397), but there is no inscrip- 
tion to show this, and it may have been the work of Jal&lu-d-Dtn 
Muhammad Sh&h (1414- 1443), who was a great builder. It is 
80 ft square and covered by one dome. Much of the materials 
have been taken from Hindd temples, the structure being built 


of hornblende slabs and 
brick, with much em- 
bossed brick used in 
the decoration. The 
comer buttresses are 
richly carved, reminding 
one of the bases of 
minarets, but they had 
only a capstone above 
the level of the roof, the 
comers of which curve 
dovmwards on each face. 

Though much smaller, 
this was altogether a 
bolder and architectur- 
ally finer structure than 
the Adtnah mosque. | 

One of the most inter- 
estii^ of the antiquities 
of the place is a minftr, 
standing just outside the 
fort to the east (Wood- 

CTtN<X 407^ Fot^^O- MinAr *t Gmht. (Froni a PhotogniAi ^ 

thirds of the height It 18 a j. h. RaTmUiaw. ac.a) 

polygon of twelve sides ; 

above th** circular, till it attains the height qf 84 ft. The door 
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is at some distance from the ground, and altc^ether it looks 
more like an Irish round -tower than any other example 
known, though it is most improbable that there should be 
any connection between the two forms. Probably a platform 
about 15 ft in height once surrounded the base, but if so, 
it has entirely disappeared. Inside, a spiral stair leads to 
the small chamber on the summit, once roofed by a dome. 
It is perhaps a pillar of victory — a Jaya-Stambha — such 
as the Qutb Mindr at Delhi, and those at Koil, Daulatdbdd, 
and elsewhere. There is said to have been an inscription 
on this monument which ascribed its erection to Saifu-d- 
D!n Firuz S^h II., who reigned in Gaur A.D. 1488-1490, and 
the character of the architecture fully bears out this adscrip- 
tion. The native tradition is, that a saint, PIr As&,* lived, like 
Simon Stylites, on its summit! 

Besides these, there are several of the gateways of Gaur 
which are of considerable magnificence. The finest is that 
rallVn the Dikhil or SalAmt gateway, the north entrance into 
the fort, said to have been built by Ruknu-d-DIn BUrbak Shdh 
(1460-1474), which, though of brick, and adorned only with 
terra-cotta ornaments, is as grand an object of its class as is to 
be found an)rwhere. The gate of the citadel, and the southern 
gate of the city, are very noble examples of what can be done 
with bricks, and bricks only. The latter of these, known as 
the Kotwilt Darwiza, is a handsome and imposing gateway 
I fflHing ^m the south side of the old city, and, except above, 
is in pretty good preservation. To the apex of the arch is 
31 ft. and the depth is 51 ft., and on the south it was provided 
with abutments on each side for the military 

guard.* 

It is not, however, in the dimensions of its buildings or the 
beauty of their details that the glory of Gaur resides; it is in the 
wonderful mass of ruins stretching along what was once the high 
lyinlf of the Ganges, for nearly twenty miles, from PanduR south- 
wards— mosques still in use, mixed with mounds covering ruins 
—tombs, tmnples, tanks and towers, scattered without order over 
an immense distance, and long half buried in a luxuriance of 
vegetation which only this part of India can exhibit What 
Imks poor, and may be in indifferent taste; drawn on paper and 
reduced to scale, may give an idea of splendour in decay when 


> Probably a eormption of Firiu-ShiU). 
* J. H. Ravenshaw's ‘Gaur, its Ruins 
and Inscriptipns’ (4to, London, 1S78) ; 
Montgomery Martin’s ‘Eastern India, 
vol. ii. pp. o 43‘8S®> **td vol. iii« pp. 67- 


80; Major Fiancklin’s ‘Journal of a Route 
from Rajmehal to Gaur in 1810’ (MS. 
in India Office) ; Cunningham, 'ReporU,* 
vol. XV. pp. 39-94s utd ^tes 13-3& 
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seen as it is, and in this respect there are none of the ancient 
capitals of India which produce a more striking, and at the same 
time a more profoundly melancholy, impression than these ruins 
of the old Afgh&n capital of Bengal.^ 


^ The clearance of undergrowth by the 
introduction of cultivation in 1879, and 
the attention of the Bengal Government 


to these remains since then have rendered 
them much more accessible. 
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'Al&u - d - D!n Hasan GdngO, 
Bahmant, a servant in 
Muhammad Tughlaq’s court A.b. 1347 
Muhammad Shdh I. Ghdzi . ,, 1358 
Mujdhid Shdh . . . 1375 

ManmAd Shdh I. (or Muhammad 

Shdh II.) 1378 

Tdju-d-Din Firdz Shah married 
daughter of Devardya of 

capital liidar ' \\ 1422 


’Al&tt-d-Dtn Ahmad Sh&h II. A.D. 1435 
Kaltm Allih Shih, last of the 
Bahmant dynasty 


Qdam I., Bartd, founder of 
Baitd Shilhl dynasty of Bidar ,, 1492 
’Alt Bartd Suht, assumed 

royalty 1542 

Amtr B(uttd Shdh, last of his 
race 1609 


The campaigns of ’Alfiu-d-Din and of Tughlaq Sheth in the 
b^inning of the 14th century extended the fame and fear of 
the Moslim power over the whole peninsula of India, as far as 
Cape Comorin and the Straits of Man&r. It was almost 
impossible, however, that a state in the semi-barbarous condition 
of the Afgh&ns of that day could so organise a government as 
to rule so extensive and varied an empire from one central 
point, and that as remote as Delhi. Tughlaq Shfth felt this, 
and proposed to establish the capital at Daulatftbftd. If he had 
been able to accomplish this, the whole of the south might have 
been permanently conquered. As it was, the Ball&la dynasty 
of Halebtd was destroyed in A.D. 1311,^ and that of Worangal 
crippled but not finally conquered till some time afterwa^, 
while the rising power of Vijayanagar formed a barrier which 
shielded the southern states against Muhammadan encroach- 
ment for some centuries after that time ; and but for the estab- 
lishment of Muhammadan kingdoms independent of the central 


^ vol. i. p. 437* 
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pow^ at Delhi, the Dekhan might have been lost to the 
Moslims, and the Hindis held their own for a long time, perhaps 
for ever, to the south of the Vindhya range. 

The first of those dynasties that successfully established 
its independence was that called the Bahmant, from its founder. 
Hasan Gingfi, being the servant of a Brilhman in Mahmfid 
Tughlaq’s court, and owing his rise to his master, he adopted 
his name as a title in gratitude. He established himself at 
Kulbarga or Gulbarga,^ an ancient Hindi! city of the Dekhan in 
1347, and with his immediate successors the kingdom extended 
from Ber&r to the Krishnft river, and from the Worangal kingdom 
on the east to the Arabian sea on the west, and not only held 
in check the Hindi! sovereigns of Worangal and Vijayans^ar, 
but actually forced them to pay him tribute. This prosperous 
state of affairs lasted for nearly a century, when Ahmad Sh&h I. 
(a.d. 1432 - 1435), for some reason not explained, in 1428 
transferred the seat of power to B!dar. Under ’Al&u-d-Dtn 
Ahmad II. fresh conquests extended the kingdom over all the 
western Dekhan from Mysore to Gujarflt After Muhammad II., 
they lingered on for about another century, latterly known as 
the Barid Sh&his, till they were absorbed in the great Mughal 
empire in A.D. 1609.* Long before that, however, their place in 
the Dekhan had biran taken by the BijApfir 'Adil Sh&hts, who 
established themselves there A.D. 149a 

During the short supremacy of Kulbarga as capital of tiie 
Dekhan (A.D. 1347-1^8^ it was adorned with several important 
buildings, among which was a mosque, one of the most remark- 
able of its class in India (Wooacuts Nos. 409^ 410). Its 
dimensions are considerable, though not excessive: it measures 
216 ft. east and west, and 170 ft. north and south, and conse- 
quently covers 36,720 sq. ft. Its great peculiarity, however, is 
that, suone of all the great mosques in India, the whole of the 
area is covered over as in the great mosque at Cordova. 
Comparing it, for instance, with the mosque at Mandfi, which 
is the one in other respects most like it, it will be observed that 
the greater part of its area is occupied by a courtyard surrounded 
by arcades. At Kulbaiga there is no court, the whole area of 
about 126 ft. 100 ft. is roofed over by sixty-three small 
domes, and the Ug^t is admitted through ue side walls, whidi 
are {Merced with great arches for this purpose on all sides except 
the west, where is the masjid premier, 45 ft. in depth (Woodcut 
No. 408)1 The qentnd area of the ntosque is covered by a dome 
40 ft. in diameter, raised pp a clerestoiy, and the Side areas Ity 

^ Kolbufla Is the foita gwidRslly sad * ATciysiiCGinetaccoiiiitoftliedyiiis^ 
proper^ med. Jwt hi HMasdLtaid» the Is nvea m the * Nmnhmstte ChwinidSt* 
speUing Galbugs is fitvooied. 3ra Seiks» voL L pp. 91 
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six small domes each, whilst on each end of the side corridors 
are domes of 25 ft. in width. 

Having only one example of the class, it is not easy to form 
an opinion which of the two systems of building is the better. 



408. Mofque at Kulbarga. (From a Plan by the Hon. Sir Arthur Gordon, 
now Lord Stanmore.) Scale 50 ft. to i in. 


There is a repose and a solemnity which is singularly suited to 
a^ place of pra)rer, in a courtyard enclosed by cloisters on all 
sides, and only pierced by two or three doors ; but, on the other 
hand, the heat and glare arising from reflection of the sun's rays 
in these open courts is sometimes most painful in such a climate 
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a6s 


as India, and nowhere, so far as I know, was it ever even 
atC^pted to modify this by awnings. On the Kulbaiga plan, 
on the contraiy, the solid roof covering the whole space afforded 



409. Half elevation half section of the Mosque at Kulbarga. Scale 50 ft. to x in. 



41a View of the Mosque at Kulbarga. (From a Photograph.) 

protection from tiie sun’s rays to ell worshippers, and every aisle 
being open at one or both ends, prevented anyAing like gloom, 
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and admitted of far freer ventilation than was attainable in the 
enclosed courts, while the requisite privacy could easily have 
been obtained by a low enclosing wall at some distance from 
the mosque itself. On the whole, my impression is that the 
Kulbarga plan is the preferable one of the two, both for con- 
venience and for architectural effect, so much so indeed, that 
it is very difficult to understand why, when once tried, it was 
never afterwards repeated. Probably the cause of its being 
abandoned was the difficulty of draining so extensive a flat 
roof during the rains. Any settlement or any crack must have 
been fatal ; yet this mosque stands in seemingly good repair, 
after four centuries of comparative neglect. Whichever way 
the question is decided, it must be admitted that this is one of 
the finest of the old mosques of India, at least among those 
which are built wholly of original materials — and in the arcuate 
style of Muhammadan art. Those at Delhi and Ajmir are 
more interesting of course, but it is from adventitious circum- 
stances. This owes its greatness only to its own original merits 
of design.^ 

Besides the mosque, there is in Kulbarga a b&z&r, 570 ft. 
long by 60 ft. wide, over ail, adorned by a range of sixty-one 
arches on either hand, supported by pillars of a quasi-Hindfl 
character, and with a block of buildings of a very ornamental 
character at either end. I am not aware of anything of its class 
more striking in any part of India. The arcades that most 
resemble this are those that line the street called the Street of 
the Pilgrims, at Vijayanagar, which may be contemporary with 
this bftzftr. 

There are other buildings, especially one gigantic gateway, 
in the city of Kulbarga, in front of the shrine or Darg&h of Banda 
Nawiz, built about 1640 ; and in the east of the town are some 
very grand old tombs — of seven of the Bahmant kings — massive 
square domed structures, with sloping walls, and with some 
handsome stone tracery on the outer surfaces, but otherwise of 
little architectural merit; inside th^ are elaborately finished, 
but have been, and are still, used as Goverament offices and 
residences. 

After the seat of government was removed to Btdar, a little 
over sixty miles to die north-east of Kulbarga, by Ahihad 

^ For the plan and section of this The mosoue is now in a dilapidated 
mosque I am indebted to my friend the condition. In an attempt to repair it at 
Hon. Sir Arthur Gordon (now Lord one time, an old powder magaane close 
Stanmore). He made the plans himself, by was enloded and the work was 
and most libemlly placed them at my stopped. But it has since been taken 
disposal. ; up afresh. 
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Sh^ I., A.D. 1422-1435, the new capital was adorned by edifices 
worthy of the greatness of the dynasty, but which are now 
greatly ruined. Among these the most magnificent appears to 
have been the madrasa or college erected by Khw&ja MahmQd 
G&w&n (or Gilant), the faithful but unfortunate minister of the 
tyrant Muhammad II. It was about 205 ft. by 180 ft., with lofty 
towers at the ends of the east face, and must have been a 
striking building, three storeys in height, with its towers — if not 
the whole facade — covered with enamelled tiles. It appears to 
have been finished two years before his death, in A.D. 1481, and 
in Ferishta’s time was one of the most complete and flourishing 
establishments of its class in India.* Unfortunately, when the 
place was besieged by Aurangztb in 1656, a quantity of 
gunpowder was stored in it and exploded, either accidentally 
or by design, so as to ruin one wing. Since then the building 
has been disused, but so far as can be judged from such 
imperfect information as is available, it must have been one of 
the most splendid buildings of its day. In the citadel the most 
entire structure, perhaps, is the mosque, which is 295 ft in length 
by 77 ft. deep, with nineteen arched entrances in front, and inside 
eighty round piers, each 4^ ft. in diameter, which support the 
groins of the roof. In the middle, 'enclosing the tnwrdbs and 
a pulpit of three steps, is an apartment 38 ft square, which is 
carrira up as an octagon a storey above the roof of the mosque, 
and covered by a large dome. Parts of the roof — ^which was 
covered by some eighty-four small domes — have fallen in. The 
ten tombs of Bahmant kings, about 5 miles north-east from 
the city, are of the like pattern and of considerable splendour, 
the largest being that of Ahmad Shfth I., who died in 1435. 
They are not mudi ornamented, but are structurally good, and 
impressive by their massive proportions. 

The tombs, too, of the Bartd Sh&ht dynasty, which reigned 
in Btdar from A.D. 1492-1609, are of considerable splendour, and 
rival those of Golkonda in extent The tomb of Amtr Bartd 
ShAht, the second of this dynasty (1504-1538), about half a mile 
to the west of the citjr, stands on a la^e solid platform, and is 
nearly 57 ft square, with walls 9 ft 8 in. thick, which rise to a 
height of 57 ft from the platform, and are crowned with a sort 
of hoiieysuckle border. The dome is about 37 ft in height 
and is ornamented inside with belts of coloured tiles, and farther 
decorated with interlaced Arabic sentences.* 


* Briga'f tnnslation of Feriibtiii voL Bhfar, aee ' AtdMMriogieal Svnregr of 
ib p. 5ta ; ; yfattm India,* «oL Ui. pp. 4S>46» and 

"For fiuther infonnation iwpccting piataf. 38-33. 
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CHAPTER IX. 
bijApCtr. 

CONTENTS. 

The Jimi’ Ma^id— Tombs of Ibrdhim and Mahmud— The Audience Hall— 
Mihtari Mahall — Golkonda Tombs — Tomb of Naw&b Amir Khin, 
near Tatta. 


Ydsuf’AdilShAh . 
IsmA'irAdil ShAh . 
Malld ’Adil ShAh . 
IbrAhtm ’Adil ShAh I. 


CHRONOLOGY. 


A.D. 1490 
. f> 15*0 

• I* 1534 

• » 1535 


’Alt ’Adil ShAh I. . 
IbrAhtm ’Adil ShAh II. 
Mohammad ’Adil Sh&h 
’Alt Adil Shdh II. . 


A.l>. 1557 
. .1 1S«> 
. „ 1636 

• >. 1656 


As mentioned above, the Bahmant dynasty of Kulbarga main- 
tained the struggle against the HindO principalities of the 
south for nearly a century and a half, with very little assistance 
from mther the central power at Delhi or their cognate states 
in the Dekhan. Before the end of the 1 5th century, however, 
they b^an to feel that decay inherent in all Eastern dynasties ; 
and the Hindfls might have recovered their original possessions, 
up to the Vindhya at least, but for the appearance of a new and 
more vigc^us competitor in the field in the person of Yfisuf 
’Adil KhAn, supposed to have been the son of Sult&n Murid II. 
of Anatolia. He was thus a Turk of pure blood, and bom in 
Constantinople, though his mother was forced to send him 
thence while he was still an infant After a varied career he 
was purchased for, and found service in the body-guard of Amtr 
Battd at Btdar, and soon raised himself to such pre-eminence 
that on the defeat of Dastfir Dtnir, in 1501, he was enabled to 
proclaim his independence and establish himself as the founder 
of the ’Adil Shiht dynasty of Bijipfir. 

For the first fifty or sixty years after their accfcssion, the 
stn^gle for existmce was too severe to admit of the ’Adil 
Shihts devoting much attention to architecture. The real 
building epoch of the city commences with ’Alt, A.D. 1557, 
and all the important buildin^^ are crowded into the too 
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years which elapsed between his accession and the wars with 
Aurangztb, which ended in the final destruction of the dynasty. 

During that period, however, their capital was adorned with 
a series of buildings as remarkable as those of any of the 
Muhammadan capitals of India, hardly excepting even Agra 
and Delhi, and showing a wonderful originality of design not 
surpassed by those of such capitals as Jaunpur or Ahmad&b&d, 
though differing from them in a most marked degree. 

It is not easy now to determine how far this originality 
arose from the European descent of the ’Adil Sh&hts and their 
avowed hatred of everything that belonged to the HindOs, 
or whether it arose from any local circumstances, the value 
of which we can now hardly appreciate. The foreign origin 
of the ’Adil Shiht djmasty and their partiality for the Shtah 
form of Isl&m prevailing in Persia, rather than the Sunnt, 
together with their ready employment of Persian officers, may 
probably have influence their architecture, and led to that 
largeness and grandeur which characterised the Bijftpflr style. 

Earlier Muhammadan invaders, before the ’Adil Sh&hts 
— under Kartmu-d-Dtn, about 1316-^had built a mosque in the 
fort at Bij&pQr, constructed out of Hindh remains. How far 
the pillars used there by them are tom from other buildings, 
we are not informed. It would appear, however, that it 
consists partly of the portico of a HindQ temple; but this is 
not incompatible with the idea that other portions were removed 
from their original positions and re-adapted to their present 
purposes. Another mosque, known as Khw&ja Jahto’s, dating 
from about the end of the 15th century, resembles a Hindh 
temple, and was evidently erected also from materials taken 
from earlier fanes. But as soon as the new dynasty had leisure 
to think really about the matter, they abandoned entirely all 
tendency to copy Hindi! forms or Hindh details, but set to work 
to carry out a pointed-arched, or domical style of their own, 
and did it with singular success.* 

The Jdmi’ Masjid, which is one of the earlier r^lar 
buildings of the city, was commenced by 'Alt ’Adil Shfth 
(A.D. 1557-1579); and though continued by his successors on 
the same plan, was never completely finished, the fourth side 

* Bijtpttr hu been einpiUrly fottnnete, and pnblished tqr me at the eapeuM 
not only in the extent, Eat In the mode the Government in 1859, in a foUo 
in whioi it haa been illnstiated. A aet vohune with aeventydbor . p l a t ea, and 
of drawinga— plans, elevations, and de> . afterarards in 1866 at the aap enae of tlw 
tails->arere made by Mr A. Camming, Committee for the Pnblieation of the 
CB., under dManperintoidettee ofCa^ Antiqniliea of Western India, Oinstrated 
Hart, -Bomhiqr latgineen, oMdi, ..for farther by photonapl^ views ttdma on 
bean^ of dmwit^ and aoeaiacgrof d^bdl, . idm sped by CoL. Siggi^ ILA.. 
are misarpastM. Thew ware redneed 
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of the courtyard with its great gateway not having been even 
commenced when the dynasty was overthrown. Even as it 
is, it is one of the finest mosques in India. 

As will be seen from the plan (Woodcut No. 41 1), it would 
have been, if completed, a rectangle of 331 ft. by 257 ft. The 



41Z. Plan of the Jftmi' Masjid, BiJApftr. Scale zoo ft. to z in. 


mosque itself is perfect, and measures 257 ft. by 145 ft., and 
consequently covers about 37,000 sq. ft. It consequently is 
in itself just about equal to the mosque at Kulbaiga; but 
this is irrespective of the wings, which extend 186 ft. bqrond, 
so that, if completed, it would have covered about 85,000 sq. ft. 
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— more than the usual size of a mediaeval cathedral. It is more 


remarkable, however, for the beauty of its details than either the 
arrangement or extent of its plan. Each of the squares into 
which it is divided is roofed by a dome of very beautiful form, 
but so flat (Woodcut No. 412) as to be 
concealed externally in the thickness of 
the roof. Twelve of these squares are 
occupied in the centre by the great dome, 

57 ft. in diameter in the circular part, but 
standing on a square measuring 70 ft. 



each way. The dimensions of this dome _ 

were immensely exceeded afterwards by * WT' * 

that which covers the tombof Muhammad 

constructed on the same plan and 124 ft. 

in diameter ; but the smaller dimensions 

here employed enabled the architect to 419. PUmandieetionofniiaUer 
use taller and more graceful outlines, and <>f 

if he had had the courage to pierce the * ^ ^ 

niches at the base of his dome, and make them into windows, he 


would probably have had the credit of designing the most graceful 
building of its class in existence. 



At the east comers, of the court two minftrs were to heve 
been erected, but only that on the north was properly bqgun ; 
and, at a later date, the court was extended 95 ft. eastwards, 
and a large gatew^ constructed in the centre of the fiop^ 
together adth part pf an arcade on the south of it 

If toe plan of this mosque is compared with thatofKttlbBfga 
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(Woodcut No. 408), it will be seen what immense strides the 
Indian architects had made in constructive skill and elegance 
of detail during the century and a half that elapsed l^tween 
the erection of these two buildings. If they were drawn to the 
same scale this would be more apparent than it is at first 
sight ; but on half the present scale the details of the Kulbaiga 
mosque could hardly be expressed, while the largeness of the 
parts, and r^ularity of arrangement can, in the scale adopted, 
be made perfectly clear in the Bij&pOr example. The latter 
is, undoubtedly, the more perfect of the two, but there is a 
picturesqueness about the earlier building, and a poetry about 
its arrangements, that go far to make up for the want of the 
skill and the el^ance exhibited in its more modem rival. 

The tomb which ’Alt ’Adil Shih II. (1656-1672) commenced 
for himself was placed on a high square basement, measuring 
215 ft. each way, and had it been completed as designed would 
have rivalled any tomb in India. The central apartment is 
79 ft. square, and is surrounded by a double arcade, the arches 
of which resemble the Gothic form being struck from two 
centres, and the curves reaching the crown. 


It is one of the disadvantages of the Turanian system of 
each king building his own tomb, that if he dies early his work 
remains unfinished. This defect is more than compensated 

K — i~i A A fl"*! — practice by the fact 

that unless a man builds 
his own sepulchre, the 
o [i i i i i i] 9 chances are very much 

^ against anything worthy 
* OTnil lt lM4 i i«dnv| ||| " ** of admiration being dedi- 

U g cated to his menutiy by 

° " H PL. ■ ■ surviving relatives. 

D iDODUDUl □ His grandfather, 

o ■ I “ 9 ■ • I br&htm 11.(1579-1626), 

■ had commenc^ his 

o ■ OkHEHBUhB ■ • mausoleum on so small 

a plan— 116 ft. square— 
® * ' ***" — £1 • that, as he diijoyed a 

long and prosperous 

* — 3 “ ornament that he could 

414. Tomb or Rauza of IbrAhlm. (From a Plan if « 

MrCumming.) Scale si ft. to 1 in. render it wrthy of him- 
self, his favourite wife, 
and other members of his family.^ This, however, he accomplished 


^ ZohniSiiltAna» his favourite daughter, of whom an inscription states tha( the 
and his mother occnw the graves on Rauza isamemoricd; and the gravu of 
cadi side of Ibrihtnrs; his wife TdJ two sons complete the series. 

SultAna’s is next her motherdn-law’s, 




njVTEXXX 



RAUZA OF ibrAh!m ‘Adil shAh II. AT bDApOr. 
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by covering evety part with the most exquisite and elaborate 
carvings. The ornamental inscriptions are so numerous that it 
is said the whole Qor&n is engraved on its walls. The cornices 
are supported by the most elaborate bracketing, the windows 
filled with tracery, and every part so richly ornamented that had 
his artists not been Indians it might have become vulgar. 
Plate XXX. shows the eastern fa9ade of this fine mausoleum. 

The principal apartment in the tomb is a square of 39 ft. 
10 in. each way, covered by a stone roof, perfectly flat in the 
centre, formed of stone slalte set edge to edge, and supported 
only by a cove projecting 7 ft. 7 in. from the walls on every 
side. How the roof is supported is a mystery which can only 
be understood by those who are familiar with the use the 
Indians make of masses of concrete, and with exceedingly good 
mortar, which seem capable of infinite applications. Above 
this apartment is another in the dome as ornamental as the 
one below it, though its only object is to obtain externally the 
height required for architectural effect, and access to its interior 
can only be obtained by a dark narrow stair in the thickness 
of the wall. 

Beside the tomb there is an equally fine mosque to corre* 
spond ; and the royal garden, in which these are situated, was 
adorned, as usual, internally with fountains and kiosks, and 
externally with colonnades and caravansarais for strangers and 
pilgrims, the whole making up a group as rich and as pictur* 
esque as any in India, and far 
excelling an}rthing of the sort 
on this side of the Hellespont. 

The tomb of his successor, 

Muhammad (1636 • 1660) was 
in design as complete a con- 
trast to that just described as 
can well be conceived, and is 
as remarkable for simple gran- 
deur and constructive boldness 
as that of Ibr&hlm vras for ex- 
cessive richness and contempt 
of constructive proprieties. It 
is constructed on the same 
principle as that emplo3red in 
the design of the dome of the 
great mosque (Woodcut Na 
413), but on so much larger a 
scale es to convert into a wonder of (constructive skill, wha^ 
in that, instance, was only in ^c^^t archftectural de^m " 
As will be seen frdih tiie ptiii, it ti intmtially U square 

VOL. IL u 
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apartment, 135 ft. 5 in. each way; its area consequently is 
>8,337 sq. ft., while that of the Pantheon at Rome is, within 
the waits, only 15*833 sq. ft. ; and even taking into account all 
the recesses in the walls of both buildings, this is still the 
larger of the two. 

At the height of 57 ft. from the floor-line the hall begins 
to contract, by a series of pendentives as ingenious as they 
are beautiful, to a circular opening 97 ft. in diameter. On the 
platform of these pendentives at a height of 109 ft. 6 in., the 
dome is erected, 124 ft. 5 in. in diameter, thus leaving a gallery 
more than 12 ft. wide all round the interior. Internally, the 
dome is 178 ft. above the floor, and externally 198 ft. from the 
outside platform ; its thickness at the springing is about 10 ft., 
and at the crown 9 ft. 

The most ingenious and npvei part of the construction of 



416. Pendentives of the Tomb of Muhammad, looking upwards. (From a Drawing by 
Mr Gumming.) Scale 50 ft. to 1 in. 

this dome is the mode in which its lateral or outward thrust 
is counteracted. This was accomplished by forming the 
pendentives so ^ that they not only cut off the angles, but 
that, as shown in the plan, their arches intersect one another, 
and form a very considerable mass of masonry perfectly 
stable in itself; and, by its weight acting inwards, counter- 
acting any thrust that can possibly be brought to bear upon it 
by the pressure of the dome. If the whole edifice thus 
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balanced has any tendency to move, it is to fall inwards, which 
from its circular form is impossible; while the action of the 
weight of the pendentives being in the opposite direction to 
that of the dome, it acts like a tie, and keeps the whole in 
equilibrium, without interfering at all with the outline of the 
dome. 

In the Pantheon and most European domes a great mass 
of masonry is thrown on the haunches, which entirely hides 
the external form, and is a singularly clumsy expedient in 
every respect compared with the elegant mode of hanging the 
weight inside. 



Notwithstanding that this expedient gives the dome .a 
perfectly stable basis to stand uj^n, which no thrust can 
move, etiU, looking at tte section moodcut No. 4t7X Its form 
is such that it appears almost paradoxical that such e building 
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should stand. If the section represented an arch or a vault, 
it is such as would not stand one hour ; but the dome is itself 
so perfect as a constructive expedient, that it is almost as 
difficult to build a dome that will fall as it is to build a vault 
that will stand. As the dome is also, artistically, the most 
beautiful form of roof yet invented, it may be well, before 
passing from the most extraordinary and complex example 
yet attempted anywhere, to pause and examine a little more 
closely the theory of its construction. 

Let us suppose the diagram to represent the plan of a 
perfectly flat dome loo ft. in diameter, and each rim conse- 
quently lo ft. wide. 

Further assuming for convenience that the whole dome 
weighs 7,850 tons, the outer rim will weigh 2,826, or almost 
exactly as much as the three inner rims put together; the 
next will weigh 2,204, the next 1,568, the next 942, and the 
inner only 314; so that a considerable extra thickness might 
be heaped on it, or on the two inner ones, without their pre- 
ponderance at all affecting the stability of the dome; but 
this is the most unfavourable view to take of the case. To 
understand the problem more clearly, let us suppose the 



semicircle AAA (Woodcut No. 418) to represent the section 
of a hemispherical dome. The first segment of this, though 
only 10 ft. in width, will be 30 ft in height, and will weigh 9420 
tons ; the next, 10 ft. high and 10 it. wide, wiU'weigh 3,140 ; the 
third, 10 ft. by 6 ft., will weigh only 1,884 ; the fourth will 
weigh 942; and the central portion, as before, 316. 

Now it is evident that the first portion, A B, being the 
most perpendicular, is the one least liable to disturbance or 
thrust, and, being also two-thirds of the whole weight of the 
dome, if steady knd firmly constructed, it is a more than suffi- 
cient abutment for the remaining third, which is thd whole 
of the rest of the dome. 
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It is evident from an inspection of the figure, or from any 
section of the dome, how easy it must be to construct the first 
segment from the springing; and if this is very solidly built 
and placed on an immoveable basis, the architect may play 
with the rest ; and he must be clumsy indeed if he cannot 
make it perfectly stable. In the East, they did play with their 
domes, and made them of all sorts of fantastic forms, seeking 
to please the eye more than to consult the engineering neces- 
sities of the case, and yet it is the rarest possible contingency to 
find a dome that has fallen through faults in the construction. 

In Europe architects have been timid and unskilled in 
dome-building; but with our present engineering knowledge 
it would be easy to construct far larger and more daring domes 
than even this of Muhammad’s tomb, without the smallest fear 
of accident. 

The external ordonnance of this building is as beautiful as 
that of the interior. At each angle stands an octagonal tower 
eigh( stores high, simple and bold in its proportions, and 
crowmed by a dome of great eleg^ance. The lower part of the 
building is plain and solid, pierced only with such openings 
as are requisite to admit light and air ; at the height of 83 ft. 
a cornice projects to the extent of I2 ft. from the wall, or 
nearly twice as much as the boldest European architect ever 
attempted. Above this an open gallery gives lightness and 
finish to the whole, each face being further relieved by two 
small- minarets. 

The same daring system of construction was carried out 
by the architects of BijApQr in their civil buildings. The great 
Audience Hall or.Gagan Mahall (A.D. 1561), for instance (Wood- 
cut No. 419), opens in front with a central arch 60 ft 9 in. wide, 
which, had it bmn sufficiently abutted, might have been a grand 
architectural feature ; as it is, it is too like an engineering work 
to be satisfactory. Its cornice was in wood, and some of its 
supports are still in their places. Indeed, it is one of the 

g iculiarities of the architecture of this city that, like the 
nglish architects in their roofs, those of Bijftpfir clung to 
woM as a constructive expedient long after its use had been 
abandoned in other parts of India. The As&r-i-Mub&rak or 
As8v Mahall, is entirely open on one side, the roof being 
supported only by two wooden pillsirs with immense bracket- 
capitals ; and the internal ornaments are in the same material. 
The result of this priictice was the same at BijApfir as in England 
— far greater .^epth of frarnii^ and greater ricfan^ in archi- 
tectural ornamentation, and an intolerance of constructive 
awkwardness which led to the happiest rnults in both bjuntries. 
Among tile edifices, in the is the Sfi^Manzila, one of 




and we have a picture of the strange difficulty of weaning a 
Tartar from the innate prejudices of his race. 

Besides these two there were five other palaces within the 
walls, some of them of great splendour, and numberless 
Ksidences of the nobles and attendants of the court. But 
about twenty years ^[o the Bombay GovemmCTt adapted a 
number of these old buildings to modem re<iuirements : the 
Bukhara Masjid has been usecT as a post office, and the mosque 
belonging to Muhammad’s great tomb was turned into a 
travellers’ rest-house, but both have again been rertored ; the 
’AdMat Mahall was converted into the collector’s residence, and 
the Sfiraj Mahall into outhouses ; the Chini Mahall into public 
offices ; the Anand Mahall into a residence for the Assistant 
Collector; Y4qut Dabalfs Mahall into a traveller's bangM; 
KawAss Khiin’s tomb and mosque into house and office for 
the Executive Engineer ; the Chhota Chlnt Miahall into a house 
for the Police Superintehdent ; and the 'Arsh Mahall into the 
Civil Surgeon’s residence. 

One of the most remarkable Offices is a little gateway, 
known as the Mihtari Mahall. It is in a mixed Hmdfl and 
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Muhammadan style, every part and every detail covered with 
ornament, but always equally appropriate and elegant It is 
about 24 it. square in plan and three stor^ high, surmounted 
in front by two slender turrets. On the first floor are remark- 
ably fine balcony windows on each of the four sides. The floors 
of the first and second storeys are constructed in the same way 
as that in the Ibr&h!m Rauza. It formed the entrance to a 
mosque, and of its class it is perhaps the best example in the 
country, though this class may not be the highest 

The gigantic walls of the city itself, 6^ miu» in circumference, 
are a work of no mean magnitude, and, combined with the tombs 
of those who built them, and with the ruins of the suburbs of this 
once great city, they make up a scene of grandeur in desolation, 
equal to anything else now to he found even in India.^ 


If the materials were available for the purpose, it would be 
extremely interesting, from a historical point of view, to trace 
the various styles that grew out of each other as the later 
dynasties of the Dekhan succeeded one another and strove, to 
surpass their predecessors in architectural magnificence in thqir 
successive capitals. With the exception, however, of Bijftpfir, 
none of the Dekhani cities produced edifices that, taken py 
themselves irrespective of their surroundings and historical im- 
portance, seem to be, so far as we yet know, of great value in an 
artistic sense. 

BurhAnpur, which was the capital of the F^qt dynas^ of 
KAndesh, from A.D. 1370 to 1590, does possess some buildings 
remarkable for their extent and picturesque in their decay, 
but of very little artistic value, and many of them — especially 
the later ones— in very questionable taste. Ahmadnagar, the 
capital of the NizAm .ShAht dynasty, A.D. 1490 to 1607, is 
singularly deficient in architectural grandeur, considering how 
long it was the capital of an important dynasty. 

Golkonda, the chosen seat of the Qutb ShAht dynasty, 
A.D. 1512 to 1687, lies 6 miles north-west from HaidarAbAd 
The first of the dynasty was Quit Qutbu-l-Mulk, a TArkmAn or 
Persian in the service of MahmAd ShAh II. Bahmant, who rose 
to be governor of the TdingAna districts, and who assumed 
independence in 1512. IbrAhtmi the third, king, Ferishta fidls 


the two hurfer woilii 
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us, was a great builder, the country being then in a very flourish- 
ing condition ; and his son, Muhammad Quit, founded BSgnagar 
now HaidarSb&d, the NizSm’s capital. The tombs of the kings 
of this dynasty, and of their nobles and families here, form as 
extensive and as picturesque a group as is to be found any- 
where; th^ are just outside the walls, to the north-west of the 
city, and are not unworthy of a place in history if the materials 
were available for illustrating them properly. Thty stand on a 
slightly raised site, each in the centre of a large quadrangular 
terrace, and had each a small mosque or musalld attached. The 
tomb of Muhammad Quit Qutb, erected about 1625, one of the 
largest and finest, is an imposing structure, with a fine frieze 
over the main storey. It was once ornamented with coloured 
tiles and excited the admiration of Thevenot who visited and 
described it in i66y. Among others of pleasing proportioris is 
that of Abdulla Qutb Shfth — ^the sixth king (1625-1672) — with 
rich parapets and cornices round the principal and upper storeys. 
Near by is the tomb of his mother, Haiyat Bakhsh Begam, who 
died in 1617 : it is about 65 ft. square, and structurally is of the 
style of her son’s. Several of these tombs were repaired by the 
late Sir S& 18 r Jang. There are also on the outskirts of the city 
other mausolea of the nobles of the court, in various architectural 
styles; of these Plate XXXI. illustrates two examples. But 
until the group has been drawn and intelligently described in 
some detail we can hardly estimate their merits, which we know 
generally to be considerable. 


Sindh. 

Among the minor styles of Muhammadan art in India there 
is one that would be singularly interesting in a historical sense 
if a sufficient number of examples existra to elucidate it, and 
they were of sufficient antiquity to connect the style with those 
of the West. From its situation, almost outside India, the 
province of Sindh must always have had a certain affinity with 
Persia and the countries lying to the westward of the Indus, 
and if we knew its architectural history we might probably be 
able to trace to their source many of the forms we cannot now 
expbin, and join the styles of the East with those of the West 
in a manner we cannot at present pretend to accomplish. 

The buildings in this province were nearly always in brick, 
stone being scarce; and though thejr are not expo:^ to the 
destructive ae^cies of vq;etation like those of Bmgal, the 
mortar is bad, and salt in the soil rises and disint^rates the 
bricks, which are easily picked out and utilised by the natives to 
build their huts or villages. 



PLATE XXXI 



TOMBS BEYCmO THE COURTYARD AT CXXJCONDA. 
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Most of what we at present know belong to a series of tombs 
in the neighbourhood of Tatta, which were erected under the 
Mughal djmasty by the governors or great men of the province, 
during their sway. At least the oldest now known is that of 
jAm Niz&mu-d-Dln built in 1508, almost coeval with which is 
the Dabgir mosque of 1509, and later is the tomb of Amir 
Khalil Khdn, erected in or about A.D. 1572, the year in which 
Akbar deposed the JAmi dynasty and annexed Sindh to his 
empire. The tombs or mosques of the earlier dynasties have 
not yet been surveyed and described. The later series extends 
from A.D. 1572-1640, and all show a strongly-marked affinity to 
the Persian style of the same or an earlier age. One example 
must for the present suffice to explain their general appearance, 
for they are all very much alike. It is the tomb of Sharfa Kh8n, 



4aa TomboTNawAbSbarfiiKlita, nMrTatto,A.i>. i&fo. (Ftron a Fhetasnpli.) 


the Naw&b or minister lo Amir Kh&n, who was governor of the 
province in the reign of Shfth Jahftn, from A.1X 1627 to 1632, and 
afterwards A.D. 1641 to 165a The tomb was built apparently in 
A.D. 1638 (Woodcut Na 420). It is 38 ft. 4 in. square^ is of 
glazed coloured brick, the foundation, and plinth are of ston^ 
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but it was, like all the others of its class, ornamented with 
coloured tiles, like those of Persia generally, of great beauty of 
pattern and exquisite harmony of colouring.^ It is not a very 
monumental way of adorning a building, but, as carried out on 
the dome of the Rock at Jerusalem, in the middle of the 16th 
or in the mosque at Tabriz in the beginning of the 13th century,* 
and generally in Persian buildings, it is capable of producing the 
most pleasing effects. 

Like the other tombs in the province, it is so similar to 
Persian buildings of the same age, and so unlike any other found 
at the same age in India Proper, that we can have little doubt 
as to the nationality of those who erected them. 


* Abundant examples of coloured 
tiles from the J&mi* Masjid at Tatta» ! 
erected about 1^46, and from tombs and : 
mos(}ues in the province have been 
published in a * Portfolio of Illustrations - 
of Sind Tiles,' by-Mr. H. Cousens (fifty | 
plates, atlas folio), 1906. But, except a | 


section of the J&mi* Masjid at Tatta, there 
are no drawings — plans and sections — to 
explain the positions of the specimens in 
the various mosques and tombs from 
which they are copied. 

* * History of Ancient and Medieval 
Architecture,' vol. ii. p. 573. 
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Till within half a century ago, a description of the style intro- 
duced the Mughal emperors would have been considered a 
complete history of Muhammadan architecture in India. It 
is the style which was described by Roe and Bernier, and all 
subsequent travellers. It was rendered familiar to the public 
in Europe by the drawings of Daniell, in the banning of last 
century, and, since Agra and Delhi brcame practically British 
cities, their buildings have been described, drawn, and 
photographed till they have become almost as well known as 
any found in Europe. It will take a very long time before 
even photography will render the mosques or tombs of such 
cities as AhmadRbAd or Bijftpfir as familiar or as easily under- 
stood.. Yet it is, perhaps, true to assert that the buildings of 
other dynasties, commencing with the mosques at the Qutb and 
at Ajmtr, and continuing till the last Imkhani dynasty was 
destroyed by Aurangztb^ make up a , whole as extensive and 
more interesting, in a historkal pcdnt of view, than even all 
that was duxie by the Mughals. On the other hand, howe v er, 
there is a unity m the vrom of that dynasty, and a oomplete* 
ness in thehr histoiy, which makes the study of thew art 
peculiarly fascittRfit^, and some of tiidr buildings wfll bear 
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comparison, in some respects, with any architectural productions 
in any part of the world. Their buildings, however, are so 
original, and so unlike any of the masterpieces of art that we 
are generally acquainted with, that it is almost impossible to 
institute any comparison between them which shall be satis- 
factoiy. How, for instance, can we compare the Parthenon 
with the T&j? They are buildings of nearly equal size and 
ms^nificence, both in white marble, both admirably adapt^ 
for the purposes for which they urere built ; but what else have 
they in common ? The one is simple in its outline, and depend- 
ing on pillars for its external adornment; the other has no 
pillars, and owes its greatest effects to its singularly varied 
outline and the mode in which its various parts are disposed, 
many of them wholly detached from the principal mass. The 
Parthenon belongs, it is true, to a higher class of art, its 
sculptures raising it into the r^on of the most intellectual 
branch of phonetic art ; but, on the other hand, the exquisite 
inlay of precious stones at the T&j is so aesthetically beautiful 
as, in a merely architectural estimate, almost to bring it on a 
level with the Grecian masterpiece.^ 

Though their value, consequently, may be nearly the same, 
their forms are so essentially different that th^ hardly look 
like productions of the same art ; and iu an art so essentially 
conventional as architecture always is and must be, it requires 
long familiarity with any new form, and a knowledge of its 
origin and us^ that can only be acquired by constant study, 
which makes it very difficult for a stranger to realise the real 
beauty that often underlies even the strangest forms. When, 
however, these difficulties are conquered, it will probably be 
found that there are few among the Eastern styles that deserve 
more attention, and would better repay any study that might 
be bestowed upon them, than the architecture of the Mughals. 

Some little interruptions are experienced at the b^inning 
of the narrative from the interpolation of the reigns of Sher Sh4h 
and his son Saltm or Islim in the reign of HumiyOn. He was 
an Afgh&n by descent and an Indian by birth, and, had he been 


1 Adopting the namerical acele de< 
■eribed in the inttoductioa to the *Tn)e 
Frindples of Beauty in Art,’ p. 140 
(’ Hiftocy of Ancient and Medieval 
iUebiteeture,’ voL L pp. 5, 6), I estimated 
the Parthenon as poasesring 4 parts of 
technic value, 4 of sesOietic, and 4 
phonetie, or 34 as iu Index number, 
oaing the highest known. The Tti I 
should on the oontiaiy esdmate as 


possesnng 4 technic, 5 suthetic, and 3 
phonetic, not that it li»« any direct 
{Aonetic mode of utterance, but from the 
singular and pathetic distinctness with 
which every part of it gives utterance to 
the sorrow and adeetion it was erected 
to express. lu indoi number would con- 
sequently be ao, which is certainly as h^ 
as It can be brought, and near enon^ to 
the Parthenon for comparison at Icasb . 
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left to follow his own devices, would, no doubt, have built in the 
style of architecture used at Agra and Delhi before his country- 
men were disturbed by the Mughal invasion. We have, it is 
true, very little to tell us what that style was during the 170 
years that elapsed between the death of Tughlaq Sh&h and the 
first invasion of Bibar, but it seems to have l^n singularly 
plain and solid, and very unlike the florid art introduced by the 
Mughals, and practised by Sher Shih and his son apparently 
in rivalry to the new master of Hindustan. So little difference 
is there, however, between the architecture of Sher Shih and of 
Akbar that they must be treated as one style, beginning in great 
sobriety and el^^nce, and ending in something nearly approach- 
ing to wildness and exuberance of decoration, but still very 
beautiful — in some respects superior to the chaste but feeble 
elegance of the later Mughal style that succeeded it. 

There is, again, a little difficulty and confusion in our having 
no examples of the style as practised by Bibar and Humiyfin. 
The well-known tomb of the latter king was certainly built by 
his son Akbar ; Bibar was buried near Kibul, and no building 
known to be his has yet been identiQed in India. Yet that he 
did build is certain. In his own ‘Memoirs* he tells us, “In 
Ag^ alone, and of the .stone-cutters belonging to that place 
only, I every day employed on my palaces 680 persons; and 
in Agra, Slkrt, Biini, Dholpur, Gwiliar, and Koil, there were 
every day employed on my works 1491 stone-cutters.’’^ In the 
followii^ pages he describles some of these works, and especially 
a Baolt of great mr^ificence he excavated in the fort of Agra.* 
This was in the year 1526, and he lived to cany on these works 
for five years longer. During the ten years that his son retained 
the empire, we learn from Feri^ta and other sources that he 
adorned his capital with many splendid edifices : one^ a palace 
containing seven pavilions or audience halls— one dedicated to 
each of the planets, in which he gave audience on the day of the 
week dedicated to the planet of the day.* There are traditions 
of a mosque he is said to have buik on the banks of the Jamni, 
opposite where the T&j now stands ; and his name is so frequmttly 
mentioned in connection with buildings both at Agra ana Delhi 
that there can be little doubt that he was a builds to as ^reat 
an extent as. the troubled character of his reign would admit of. 
But his buildings have perished, so that , practically the history 
of Mughal architecture commences with the ;buildings of an 
Afghan dynasty who . occupied the . throne of India for sixteen 
■years during the last part of Humfiyiln’s lifetime ■ 


* 'Menidn,' tianalsted by Enkine, I* . * cUifip. ^i'342. 
p, 334. I * tmiilttian,' vok u. ^ 7L ' ' 
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It is probable that very considerable light will yet be thrown 
upon the origin of the style which the Mughals introduced 
into India, from an examination of the buildings erected at 
Sanuurkand by Timur a hundred years before Bihar’s time 
(A.D. I593-I404)< Now that city is in the hands of the Russians, 
it is accessible to Europeans. Its buildings have been drawn 
and photographed, but not yet described so as to be available 
for scientific purposes, but sufficiently so to indicate the direction 
in which light may be expected. Though a frightful sav^;e 
in most respects, Timur was possessed of a true Turki love for 
noble architecture; and though he generally massacred the 
inhabitants of any town that resisted him, he always spared the 
architects and artists, and sent them to work on the embellish- 
ment of his capitals. Samarkand was consequently filled with 
splendid edifices, but, so far as can be judged from the materials 
available, more resembling in style those of Persia than anything 
now known to exist in India. The bulbous dome appears every- 
where, and was not known at that time in India, unless it was in 
the quasi-Persian province of Sindh. Coloured tiles were the 
favourite mode of decoration, and altogether their style was 
gorgeous in the extreme as compared with the sobriety of the 
later Path&n buildings in India. 

Sher ShAh, A.D. 1539-1545. 

Certainly one of the most remarkable men who ever ruled 
in northern India, though his reign was limited to only five years’ 
duration; and during that brief space, disturbed by all the 
troubles incident to a usurpation, Sher Sh&h left his impress on 
eveiy branch of the administration. The revenue system, the 
police, the army administration, all the g^reat reforms, in fact, 
which Akbar so successfully carried out, were commenc^,and to 
some extent perfected, by this usurper, as the Mughals call him. 
In architecture, too, which most concerns us here, he certainly 
pointed out the path by which his successor reached such 
eminence. 

The most perfect of his buildings that I am acquaintb 4 with 
is the mosque in the PurilnA KllA or KilA Kohnft at Delhi. The 
walls of this place were repaired by HumAyfin in A.O. I 533 > Rnd, 
according to the latest authorities, it is said to have bwn built 
1 ^ Sher ShAh in A.D. 1541 (PUte XXXII.X^ It is a single hall, 
writh five openings in front through pointed arches of what 
we would call Tudor form, but beautifully varied in design, and 


* • Reports,’ voL p. aaa ; vol. iv. p> 74 ; Cerr Stephen’s * Aiehse- 

oI<^ of Delhi,’ p. 190 ; Fnnshnwe’l ' Delhi,’ p. aaS, horn which the plate is taken. 
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arranged in panels carved with the most exquisite designs and 
ornamented with parti-coloured marbles. It is 16S ft. long by 
44 ft. 6 in. wide, and about 44 ft. high. The brackets under the 
balconies are the precursors of the type so marked in the red 
sandstone palace in the fort at Agra ; and the pendentives inside, 
below the dome, are effective. One important dome, pierced 
with twelve small windows, crowns the centre ; it has, however, 
no minarets and no courtyard, but even without these adjuncts it 
is one of the most satisfactory buildings of its class in India. 

In the citadel at Agra there stood when I was there, a 
fragment of a palace built by Sher Sh&h, or his son Salim, 
which was as exquisite a piece of decorative art as anything 
of its class in India. Being one of the first to occupy the 
ground, this palace was erected on the highest spot within the 
fort : hence our Government, fancying this a favourable site for 
the erection of a barrack, pulled it down, and replaced it by a 
more than usually hideous brick erection of their own. This 
afterwards became a warehouse, and looms, in whitewashed 
ugliness, over the marble palaces of the Mughals — a fit standard 
of comparison of the tastes of the two races.^ 

Judging from the fragment that remains, and the accounts 
received on the spot, this palace must have gone far to justify 
the eult^um more than once passed on the works of these 
Path&ns — ^that “they built like giants, and finished like gold- 
smiths : " for the stones seem to have brcn of enormous size, and 
the details of most exquisite finish. It has passed away, how- 
ever, like many another noble building of its class, under the 
ruthless barbarism of our rule. Mosques we have generally 
spared, and sometimes tombs, because they were unsuited to our 
economic purpose^ and it would not answer to offend the 
religious feelings of the natives. But when we deposed the kings, 
and appropriated their revenues, there was no one to claim their 
now useless abodes of splendour. It was consequently found 
cheaper either to pull them down, or use them as residences 
or arsends, than to keep them up, so that very few now remain 
for the admiration of posterity. 

The tomb of Sher Sh&h has been already described {(ante, 
p. 218), as it is essentially Pathin in style. It was erectra at 
his native pkee in Bihftr, to the south of the Ganges, far from 
Mughal influence at that time, and in the style of severe 
simplicity that characterised the works of his race between the 


> A« I cumot 'find any traee of tbia UoIch it U the baiMiag he calls the 
tMildins.in Keen^s descrinMon of the Nohnt Khsaa of Akfaei's palafie fsfi). I 
fart in nb book on I pceeune k . Iwve never seen it in any pboleineli of 
mut have been utiliira since my day. thnplaflc.. 
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times of Tughlaq and those of Bahlol Lodt (A.D. 1451-1489), the 
last really independent king of his line. 

It is not quite clear how much of the tomb was built by 
himself, or how much by his son Saltm, who certainly finished 
it. Saltm also built the Saltmgarh on an island in the JamnA, 
which Sh&h JahSn afterwards connected by a bridge with his 
palace in New Delhi. Whether, however, he erected any 
buildings inside is hot certain — nothing at least now remains 
of any importance. Generally he seems to have carried on 
and completed his father’s buildings, and between them they 
have left a group of architectural remains which, if collected 
together and illustrated, would form an interesting chapter in 
the history of Indian-Muhammadan styles.^ 


Akbar, 1556-1605. 


It would require a volume to describe all the buildings 
erected by this remarkable man during his long reig^ of forty- 
nine years, and a hundred plates would hardly suffice to make 
known all their peculiarities. Had Akbar been content to 
follow in the lines of the style invented by the Path8ns and 
perfected under Sher Sh8h, it might be easy enough to follow 
the sequence, but nothing in his character is so remarkable as 
the spirit of tolerance that pervaded all his acts. He seems 
to have had as sincere a love and admiration for his Hindi! 
subjects as he had for those of his own creed, and whether 
from policy or inclination, to have cherished their arts as 
much as he did those that belonged exclusively to his own 
people. The consequence is a mixture diroughout all his 
works of two styles, often more picturesque than correct, which 
might, in the course of another half century, have been blended 
into a completely new style if persevered in: The spirit of 
tolerance, however, died with him. There is no trace of 
Hinduism in the works of Jahingtr or Sh8h Jah8n, and 
Aurangzlb would have been horrified at the suggestion that 
arts of the infidels could influence anything he did. 

One probably of his earliest works was the mausoleum, 
which he erected over the remains of his father, Hum8yiln, 
at Delhi Though it certainly was finished by Akbar, it was 
commenced by his widow, H8jt B^am Maryam;mak8nt, and 


^ It is not quite elettr how much 
RhoUUgarh owes its magnificence to Sher 
Shfih, now much to Akbar; both cer- 
tainly bnilt there» and on the spot it' 
mmht easily be ascertained how much 
belongs to each. Unfortunately the 


British “converted the beautiful Dlwftn 
Khfhia, of which Daniell published a 
drawing, into a stable for breeding 
horses.” — Hamilton’s 'Gasetteer/ sA 
voc$. 
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completed in 1565, at a cost of fifteen Iftkhs of rupees; for, 
as frequently remarked in the previous pages of this work, 
the great architectural peculiarify of the Tartar or Mongolian 
races is their tomb>building propensity, in which they are so 
strongly distinguished from the Aryan, and also from the great 
Semitic families, with whom thqr divide the gp:eater part of 
the habitable globe. Nowhere is this more forcibly illustrated 
than in India — ^where the tombs of the Path&ns and Mughals 
form a complete and unbroken series of architectural monu- 
ments from the first years of the Moslim invasion to the 
present hour. 

The tombs of the Path4ns are less splendid than those of 
the Mughals; but nevertheless the whole series is singularly 
interesting, .the tombs being far more numerous than the 
mosques. Generally speaking, also, they are more artistic in 
desigpi, and frequently not only larger but more splendidly 
decorated than the buildings exclusively devoted to prayer. 

The princes of the Tartar races, in carrying out their love 
of tombs, made it the practice to build their own in their 
lifetime, as all people must who are really desirous of sepulchral 
magnificence. In doing this they rejected the Egyptian mode 
of preparing dark and deqi chambers In the heart of the rock, 
or of the massive pyramid. The Tartars, on the other hand, 
built their sepulchres of such a character as to serve for places 
of enjoyment for themselves and their friends during their 
lifetime, and only when they could enjoy them no longer they 
became the solemn resting-places of their mortal remains. 

The usual process for the erection of these structures is for 
the king or noble who intends to provide himself a tomb to 
'enclose a garden outside the city walls, generally with high 
crenellated walls, and with one or more splendid gatewa3rs; 
and in the centre of this he erects a square or octag^onal 
building, crowned : by a dome, and in the more splendid 
examples with smaller and dome-roofed apartments on four of 
the sides or angles, the other four being devoted to entrances. 
This building is generally situated on a lofty square terrace, 
from which radiate four broad alleys, generally with marble- 
paved canals, ornamented with fountains; a mosque is an 
essential adjunct; the ai^lar spaces are plaoted with qrpresses 
and other evergreens and fruit-trees, makiiw up one of those 
formal but beautiful g;ardens so characteristic of the East. 
During the lifetime of the founder, the central building is 
called a BAra-dait, summer house or -festal hall, ai^ is used 
as a place of recreation and feastii^ by him and his friends. 

At his death its destination is changed-'-^he found^s remains 
are interred begiieatb the central dome. Sometimes his favourite 
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wife lies beside him; but more generally his family and 
relations are buried beneath the collateral domes. When once 
used as a place of burial, its vaults never s^ain resound with 
festive mirth. The care of the building is handed over to 
priests and faqirs, who gain a scanty subsistence by the sale 
of the fruits of the garden, or the alms of those who come to 
visit the last resting-place of their friend or master. Perfect 
silence takes the place of festivity and mirth. The beauty of 
the surrounding objects combines with the repose of the place 
to produce an effect as graceful as it is solemn and appropriate. 

Though the tombs, with the remains of their enclosures, 
are so numerous throughout ail India, the Tij Mahall, at Agra, 
is almost the only tomb that retains its garden in anything 
like its pristine beauty, and there is not perhaps in the whole 
world a scene where nature and art so successfully combine 
to produce a perfect work of art as within the precincts of 
this far-famed mausoleum. 

The tomb of Hum&yfin Sh&h, the first of the Mughals who 
was buried in India, still stands tolerably entire among the 
ruins of Old Delhi, of which indeed it forms the principal and 
most striking object (Plate XXXIII.). It stands well on a large 
square platform, 22 ft. in height, adorned with arches, whose piers 
are ornamented with an inlay of white marble. The tomb itself 
is an octagonal apartment, 47 ft 4 in. across, crowned by a dome 
of white marble, of very graceful contour externally. Four sides 
of the octagon are occupied by the entrances; the other four 
smaller octagonal apartments, 23 ft. wide, are attached ; these 
project from the facades of the central hays on each face, and 
the amount of white marble on them, gives them prominence. 
In the corner rooms are the tombs of Hijt B^am and some 
nine others of the royal race. These apartments make up a 
building nearly square in plan, about 155 ft each way, with 
the angles slightly cut away.^ Its plan is in fact that after- 
wards adopted at the TSj (Woodcut No. 433), but used here 
without the depth and poetry of that celebrated building. Its 
most marked characteristic, however, is its purity — it might 
almost be called poverty — of design. It is so very unlike any- 
thing else that Akbar ever built, that it is hardly possible it could 
have been designed by him. It has not even the picturesque 
boldness of the earlier Pathdn tombs, and in fact looks more 
like buildings a century at least more modem than it realty is. 
It is, however, as will be seen from the photograph, a noUe 
tomb, and anywhere else must be considered a wonder. 


> In the upper storey of the bmlding round the drum supporting the dome, ere 
rooms end pevUiohs onee ooenpied hy a eoUegs^ long sinee deserted. 
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To illustrate the architecture of the day, however, it may 
be preferable to^ take the contemporary tomb of Muhammad 
Ghaus^ at Gw&liar, which was erected during the early part 
of Akbaris reign, and is a singularly interesting example of 
the tombs of the period. ^ 

It is a square, measur- ^ 
ing 100 ft. each way, ^ 
exclusive of the hexa* 
gonal towers, which are 
attached to the angles 
(Woodcut No. 421). The 
chamber of the tomb it- 
self is a hall 43 ft. square, p * 
with the angles cut off I . . 
by pointed arches so as 
to form an octagon, on 
which the dome rests. 

Around this square 
building is a gallery, 

20 ft. wide between the 
piers, enclosed on all 
sides by a screen of the 
most exquisite tracery 
in pierced stone -work 
with a projecting porch 
on each face (Woodcut No. 422).^ 

On comparing this with the tomb of Sher Sh&h at 
Sahsar&m, which in many respects it resembles to a consider- 
able extent, it will be seen that it marks a considerable progress 
in tomb-building during even the short period that elapsed 
between the erection of the two. There is an inherent weakness 
in an octagonal form as compared with the square, that even the 
Path&ns never quite successfully conquered ; and the outward 
screen of trellis work is far more eluant than the open arcade 
of the Sahsarftm tomb. Something may be due to the fact that 
Gwflliar was a city where building of an ornamental character 
had long been going on, and where consequently a superior 
school of masons and architects may always have existed, while 
Sahsardm was a remote country village, where these advantages 
were unknown. But be this as it may, the progress is such in 
so short a time, that we can only ascribe it to the invigorating 



‘ Muhunimul Ghau al 'Alam of GwA* 
Uar,^ed in is63,r~Blocbnann’s ‘’Ain'i- 
Akbari,' voL 1 . pp. 45^f. 

” The plan is taken fironi one by Gen. 


Cunniiwhani (‘Report,* vbl. ii. pktepi). 
He omits, however, these sqttu<£ pn^* 
tions. I Have 'added them from the 
pbOtogniphs.' 
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touch of Akbar’s genius, which was afterwards to work such 
wonders. 



One of the most remarkable and characteristic of Akbar’s 
buildings is the old or Red Palace in the Agra fort, so called 
from being constructed entirely of red sandstone, unfortunately 
not of very good quality, and consequently much of its ornament 
has peeled off. Though most probably erected by Akbar, it 
goes by the name of the Jahangir Mahall, and lies' on the south 
side of the Anguri B^h and the Khiiss Mahall or Palace which 
is probably largely due to Sh&h Jahan. The Red Palace is 
a square building, measuring 349 ft. by 260 ft In the centre 
is a courtyard, 71 ft by 72 ft, on either side of which are two 
halls facing one another. The largest, 62 ft by 37 ft, has a 
flat ceiling of stone, divided into panels, and supported by 
struts of purely Hindii design, very similar to those used in 
the palaces of Man Singh and Vikrama Shahi at Gwaliar. Every 
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feature around this court is indeed of pure HindA architecture. 
No arches appear anywhere, but the horizontal style of con* 
struction everywhere. The ornamentation, too, which is carved 
on all the flat surfaces, is of a class used by Akbar, but not 
found in the buildings of others. Indeed, throughout this 
palace arches are used so sparingly, and Hindfi forms and 
Hindi! construction prevail to such an extent, that it would 
hardly be out of place at Chitor or Gwclliar, though it still 
bears that impress of vigour and originality that he and he 
only knew how to impress on all his works.^ 

It is, however, at Fathpur-Stkr!, 22^ miles south-west from 
Agra, that Akbar must be judged of as a builder. During the 
whole of his reign it was his favourite residence. He apparently 
was the first to occupy the spot, and apparently the last, at 
least, to build there, no single building being identified as 
having been erected by any of his successors. 

Akbar seems to have had no settled plan when he com- 
menced building there. The original part of the building seems 
to be the Mahail-t-Kh&ss, a block of building measuring about 
270 liL by 390 ft and therefore of laiger dimensions than the 
Red Palace in the fort of Agra. It has two large courtyards, 
however, and the buildings that surround it are very inferior in 
richness of design and ornamentation. This, however, is far 
more than compensated for by the courts and pavilions that 
he added from time to time. There is the Dlw&n-t-Kh&ss, or 
private audience-room, a square building with a throne con- 
sisting of an enormous flower-like bracket, supported on a 
richly-carved pillar;^ a peristylar building, called his office 
(Daftar>Kh&na), very similar to one he erected at Allah&bfld, 
to be mentioned hereafter ; a five-storeyed open pavilion, all the 
pill^ of which are most richly carved; and long colonnades and 
walls connecting these with one another. The richest, the most 
beautiful, as well as the most characteristic of all his buildings 
here are three small pavilions, said to have been erected to 
please and accommodate his three favourite sultflnas: hence 
called Blrbal’s daughter's Mahall ; ’ Maryam-zam&nf s House, 
appropriated to the daughter of R&ja Bih&rt Mall and mother 
of Jah&ngtr, which was known as Sonahli MakAn or “ Golden 
House ” as having been entirely gilt ; and the palace of the Rflmt 
or Turkish Sultina — Akbar’s first wife-^Sult&na Ruqaj^ah 
B^;am; a daughter of Mtrzfl Hindftl, the emperor's uncle : it is 

Tbere . ia « |dan pt this palace, in I * Btihal.was a &vq)inte wit and court 
General Cunningham's ‘ Reports,' - eok bard, but no mentibn is fiMitid of his 

iv., |date 13. having a daughter, and the house is usually 

* A cost of this throne is in the South spoken of simply as BIrbal’s pa l ac e . 
Kendngton Musenffi. I 
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miscalled by the guides Jodh-BAi’s.^ They are small, but it is 
impossible to conceive anything so picturesque in outline, or 
any building carved and ornamented to such an extent, 
without the smallest approach to being overdone or in bad 



423. Curved I'ilinrs in Ihc SultAna's Kiosk. Kaihpur-Sikri. (From a Photograph.) 

taste. The two pillars shown in the annexed woodcut, are 
from a cast from the last-named pavilion, which is now in 
the South Kensington and other Museums. It is, perhaps, the 
most elaborate of the three; but the other two are generally 
in better taste. 

The glory, however, of Fathpur-Stkrt is its mosque, which 


' Jodh-Bai was the daughter uf Udat-asimha of Jodhpur and wife of Jahfingir, 
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is hardly surpassed by any in India (Woodcut No. 434). It 
measures about 544 ft. east and west, by 474 ft. north and 
south over all. The mosque itself, 288 ft. by 66 ft., is crowned 
by three domes. In its courtyard, which measures 359 ft. 10 in. 
by 438 ft. 9 in., stand two tombs : that of Saltm Chishtt, wholly 
in white marble, and the windows with pierced tracery of the 
most exquisite geometrical patterns — flowing tracery is a sub- 
sequent invention. It possesses besides a deep comice of marble 
supported by brackets of the most elaborate design, so much 



404 . MoiqiM M FaUipor-SIkrl. (From a Flan bjr Liaat. R.E.) 

SO indeed as to be almost fantastic — ^the only approach to bad 
taste in the place; the other tomb, that of l 4 fhn Khfhi, fo 
soberer and in excellent taste, but quite eclipsed by its 
surroundii^.^ Even these part^ however, are surpass^ in 
flu^ificence. by the soutilieni or Boland (** Lofty ”) gateway (A),* 
measuring 130 fb by 88 ft. 4 ft >laft, arid profXi^<»iath 

^ Shaikb KhIn Jim a 

of SblfUi Salim CMditt ^ mmvieda 
tiller df AbSl-FuL Bit Wu maw 
fovemot of .Bengal in 1608 and ^Hed in 
1613. 


* Ae gatewaT B on ftM eait dde^ b' 
ealiad tw BadaHhi or Xajtal «!««■» ; 
it it midi limaHer, thonf^ it iMea uw 
moaqVei 
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dimensions in height (Woodcut No. 425). It was completed 
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in 1575. As it stands on a rising ground, when looked at 
from below, its appearance is noble beyond that of any portal 
attached to any mosque in India, perhaps in the whole world. 
This gateway may also be quoted as a perfectly satisfactory 
solution of a problem which has exercised the ingenuity of 
architects in all ages, but was more successfully treated by the 
Saracenic architects than by any others. 

It w'as always manifest that to give a large building a door 
at all in proportion to its dimensions was, to say the least of 
it, very inconvenient. Men are only 6 ft. high, and they do 
not want portals through which elephants might march. The 
Greeks never ventured, however, to reduce the proportionate 
size of their portals, though it may be they only opened the 
lower half, and they covered them, in almost all instances, 
with porticos to give them a dignity that even their dimensions 
failed to impart. 

The Gothic architects tried, by splaying their deeply- 
embowed doorways, and by ornamenting them richly with 
carving and sculpture, to give them the dignity that was 
indispensable for their situation without unnecessarily increasing 
the size of the openings. It was leftj however, for the Saracenic 
architects completely to get over the difficulty. They placed 
their portals — one, or three, or five, of very moderate dimensions 
— at the back of a semi-dome. This last feature thus became 
the porch or portico, and its dimensions became those of the 
portal, wholly irrespective of the size of the opening. No one, 
for instance, looking at this gateway can mistake that it is a 
doorway and that only, and no one thinks of the size of the 
openings which are provided at its base. The semi-dome is 
the modulus of the design, and its scale that by which the 
imagination measures its magnificence. 

The same system pervades almost all the portals of the 
age and style, and always w'ith a perfectly satisfactory result — 
sometimes even more satisfactory than in this instance, though 
it may be in less proportionate dimensions. The principle 
seems the best that has yet been hit upon, and, when that is 
right, failure is as difficult as it is to achieve success when the 
principle of the design is wrong. 

Taking it altogether, this palace at Fathpur-Stkrt is a romance 
in stone, such as few — ^very few — are to be found an)n¥here ; and 
it is a reflex of the mind of the great man who built it more 
distinct than can easily be obtained from any other source.^ 


^ The architecture of Fathjrar-Stkrt haa 
beeo admirably aurm^ and uluatratedby 
the late Mr« Edmund W. Smith, — ^inibur 
**parta** or flumes, with over 400 platea 
and jdiotogiapha, of whidi about 320 are 


excellent ardiitectural drawiin, — pnb- 
luihed by the Government of the Korth- 
Weatem Provineea, Allahabad, 1894-97. 
Conf. G. Le Bon, * Lea Monmnenta de 
rinde,’ pp. 813-S18, figa. 34 i- 35 $- 
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Allah&b&d was a more favourite residence of this monarch 
than Agra, perhaps as much so as even Fathpur-Stkr! ; but the 
English having appropriated the fort, its glories have been 
nearly obliterated. The most beautiful thing was the pavilion 
of the Ch&lts SitQn, or forty pillars, so called from its having 
that number on the principal floor, disposed in two concentric 
octagonal ranges, one internal of sixteen pillars, the other out- 
side of twenty - four. Above this, supported by the inner 
colonnade, was an upper range of the same number of pillars 
crowned by a dome. This building has entirely disappeared, 
its materials being wanted to repair the fortiflcations. The great 
hall, however, still remains, represented in the annexed woodcut 
(No. 426). It was turned into an arsenal ; a brick wall was run 



up between its outer colonnades with windows of English 
architecture, and its curious pavilions and other accompaniments 
removed ; and internally, whatever could not be conveniently 
cut away was carefully covered up with plcister and whitewash, 
and hid by stands of arms and deal fittings. Still its plan can 
be made out : a square hall supported by eight rows of columns, 
eight in each row, thus making in all sixty-four, surrounded by 
a deep verandah of double columns, with groups of four at the 
angles, all surmounted by bracket capitals of the most eluant 
and richest design, and altc^ether as fine in style and as rich 
in ornament as anything in India. 

Perhaps, however, the most characteristic of Akbar’s build- 
ings is the tomb he commenced to erect for himself at Sikandara, 
alwut 5 miles north-west from Agra, which is quite unlike 
any other tomb built in India either before or since, and of a 
design borrowed, as I believe, from a Hindfl, or more correctly, 
Buddhist, model. It was completed in 1613, and is said to have 
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been twenty years in building. It stands in an extensive 
garden, approached by one noble gateway. In the centre of 
this garden, on a raised platform, stands the tomb itself, of a 
pyramidal form. The lower storey measures 320 ft. each way, 
exclusive of the angle towers. It is 30 ft. in height, and pierced 
by ten great arches on each face, and with a larger entrance 
adorned with a mosaic of marble in the centre (Woodcuts 
Nos. 427, 428).! 



427. Plan of Akbar's Tomb at Sikaiidara. (From a Plan by the Author.) 
Scale 100 ft. to 1 in. 


On this terrace stands another far more ornate, measuring 
186 ft. on each side, and 14 ft. 9 in. in height A third and 
fourth, of similar design, and respectively 15 ft. a in. and 14 ft. 

* No plan or section of this tomb has they may be correct as far as they go, are 
ever, so far as 1 know, been published, not so detailed as ^ose of such a monu- 
though it has been in our possession for ment ought to be, a^ woidd ^ve bem, 
nearly a century. Those here given are had it been in the hands of iny ot h er 
from my own measurements, and, thou^ European nation. 
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6 in. high, stand on this, all these being of red sandstone. 
Within and above the last is a white marble enclosure 157 ft. 
each way, or externally just half the length of the lowest terrace, 
its outer wall entirely composed of marble trellis-work of the 
most beautiful patterns. Inside it is surrounded by a colonnade 
or cloister of the same material, in the centre of which, on a 
raised platform, is the tombstone of the founder, a splendid 
piece of the most beautiful arabesque tracery. This, however. 



4^8. Diagram section i of one half of Akbar’s Tomb at Sikandara, explanatory of its 
arrangements. Scale 50 ft. to x in. 

is not the true burial-place; but the mortal remains of this 
great king repose under a far plainer tombstone in a vaulted 
chamber in the basement 35 ft square, exactly under the 
simulated tomb that adorns the summit of the mausoleum. 

At first sight it might appear that the design of this curious 
and exceptional tomb was either a caprice of the monarch who 
built it, or an importation from abroad (Woodcut No. 429). My 
impression, on the contrary, is, that it is a direct imitation of 
some such building as the old. Buddhist vihdras which may have 
existed, applied to other purpo.ses in Akbar’s time. Turning 

* The dJagnn » probably safficient to I height ofthe lower dome and upper angle 
eaplointhe teat, bnt moat not be taken { kioska, 1 had no meant of nvarnring, 
os pt^endiw to be a correct architectural { and after all, I was merely nMking 
drawing, tnere were parts, such aa the ! memoranda for my own aatisncthm. 
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back, for instance, to Woodcuts Nos. 89 and 193, representing 
the great rath at M^mallapuram, it will be seen that the number 
and proportion of the storeys is the same. The pavilions that 
adorn the upper storeys of Akbar’s tomb appear distinct remini- 
scences of the cells that stand on the edge of each platform of 
the rock-cut example. If the tomb had been crowned by a 
domical chamber over the tombstone, the likeness would have 
been so great that no one could mistake it, and my conviction 
is that such a chamber was part of the original design. No 
such royal tomb remains exposed to the air in any Indian 
mausoleum ; and the raised platform in the centre of the upper 
cloister, 38 ^ square, looks so like its foundation that I cannot 
help believing it was intended for that purpose. As the monu- 
ment now stands, the pyramid has a truncated and unmeaning 
aspect The total height of the building now is a little more 
than 100 ft. to the top of the angle pavilions ; and a central 
dome 30 or 40 ft. higher, which is the proportion that the base 
gives, seems just what is wanted to make this tomb as beautiful 
in outline and in proportion as it is in detail.* Had it been so 
completed, it certainly would have ranked next the T&j among 
Indian mausolea.’ 


JAIIANGIr, A.D. 1605-1628. 

When we consider how much was done by his father and 
his son, it is rather startling to find how little Jah&ngtr con- 
tributed to the architectural magnificence of India. Partly this 
ma^ be ovring to his not having the same passion for building 
which characterised these two great monarchs ; but partly also 
to his having made L&hor the capital during his reign, and 
to his having held his court there in preference to Agra or 
Delhi, from 1622 till his death in 1628.* 

Among the buildings of Jah&ngtr’s reign, the JahAngIri 
Mahall, already mentioned, in the fort at Agra, is ascribed to 


> Eleven pUtes of the beiiitifulcolomd 
work are publiihed in * Fhotografte and 
Drawings of HistorkalBiiMiiigs’ (GiiggSt 

the above was indtten, and 
the diagiain drawn (Woodcut No, 428), 
I was not a little pleased to find the 
followiiig entry in Mr. Findii’s journal. 
He lesioM in Agra fiw some years, and 
visited (he tomb for the last time 
apparently in 160$, and after descril^ 
most fidtbfully all its peculiarities up to 
the upper floor, as it now sfeai^, adds: 

At my last si^t thereof there was only 
overhead a ridi tent with a Semaine oveC; 


the tomb. But it is to be ifuurAed over 
with the most curious white and speckled 
marble, and to be seeled all within with 
pure ^eet gold richly inwrought.” — 
^ Purdias, his Pilgrims,* voL L p. 44a 
’ His fiither, Akbar, had also Itopt his 
court here for fourteen jrears, from 1584 
to 1598 ! and had repaired the fort and 
built the Alriiari Mahall in the east end 
of it, and a DtwAn • i - ’Amm, now de- 
mollAed, also the Akbari Gate as the 
principal entrance. Examples may still 
be seen at lAhot of the architecture of 
IdM tipie, though defiuoed by subsequent 
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the first years of his reign ; the fine gateway to the Sar&’e 
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430. Plan of the LAbor Fort. . : 
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1620,^ the Sh&limAr gardens and summer houses near Srinagar 
were built about 1624; the tomb of Anftrkall in the town of 
Lfthor; and in the fort he added to Akbar’s buildings the 
eastern Khw&b-gah, marked in the accompanying plan (Wood- 
cut No. 430) ;* and the Mott Masjid of white marble, with three 
domes, which, though comparatively plain, is architecturally 
interesting. The lUiw&b-gah or sleeping apartments were in 
a quadrangle about 140 ft in length, with a lofty pavilion in the 
middle of the north side — ^then overlooking the R&vt — and at the 
comers two chambers with Hindh pillars richly carved. On the 
other three sides the area was surrounded by a colonnade, on 
pillars of red sandstone with bracket capitals carved with figures 
of elephants, peacocks, and conventional animals, similar to what 
we find in the Red Palac^ at Agra. But these and nearly all 
the buildings in the fort have met with no respect, but have 
been entirely altered to suit the conveniences of military life. 

To the south of Jah&nglr’s palace Sh^ Jah&n erected his 
Dtwftn-i-'Amm, and on the west an extension of the palace, the 
smaller Khw&b-gah in which is an elegant pavilion of marble 
arches and open lattice work which long did duty as a garrison 
church. At the west end of the north front of the fort is what 
is known as the Samman Burj,* containing the Shish Mahall — 
the work of Sh&h Jah&n and Aurangzlb, added to by the Sikhs, 
and the Naulakhi pavilion a costly erection inlaid in pietra 
dura with flowers in precious stones. The square on the west of 
the fort, called the Hazuri B&gh, enclosing the B&rahdait of 
Ranjit Singh, gives entrance to the Badsh&hi Masjid erected 
by Aurangztb ia 1674, to which reference will Vp made below. 

The great mosque in the city of L&hor is that of Waztr 
Kh&n built in 1634 by Haktm ’Altmu-d-Dtn, Sfibahdflr of the 
Panjib under Shih Jahin. It is in the Persian style, covered 
with enamelled tiles, and resplendent in colours, but not very 
graceful in form. Its brick walls are covered with beautiful 
inlaid work called iasM, a kind of mosaic of glazed pottery.* 

Jahingtr's own tomb at Shihdara, about 6 miles north 
of Lihor, was raised by his queen, the accomplished and 
imperious Nir-Jahin, and ^as worthy of his other buildings, 
but it has suffered as much as the others. The tomb is in 
the middle of a large walled garden about 540 yards s<^uare, 
extending to 60 acres, originally with gatevrays on each side — 

^ Photographed in Cole’s * Buildings in tower here, 
the Punjab, " plates i and 2. ^ This inlaid work is described 

* From a native plan of the Fort in the J, L* Kipling, with a coloured view 

timeof Ranjit SingiL— Cole, n/jw/. of the fine nteway and some details, 

* Samman is from musamman — octa- . in 'Journal (» Indian Art and Industiyi* 
gonal. Tradition reports alofty Octagonal vol. iL p. 17, and plates f 6 -l 8 » 
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that from the court of the Sar&’e on the west having a marble 
arch and being about 50 ft. high. The mausoleum in the 
centre stands on a low plinth, 256 ft. square, and itself consists 
of a terraced platform, 209 ft. square and about 20} ft. high, 
with octs^onal minarets of three storeys above the terraced 
roof, surmounted by white marble cupolas, and rising 85 ft. from 
the plinth. It is surrounded by arcades, having a central arch 
flanked by a doorway and hve other arches on each side ; the 
arcades have behind them forty rooms in all, through one of 
which on each side a passage leads through other two oblong 
apartments into the tomb chamber, which is thus enclosed in 
nearly solid walls of masonry 56 ft thick on all sides. The 
sarcophagus is of white marble, inlaid with pietra dura work 
and stands in an octagonal chamber of 26^ ft diameter and 
about 21 ft. high. On the roof over this is a raised platform 
53 ft. square with a tessellated marble pavement, the marble 
parapet of which was carried off by Ranjit Singh, but has now 
been restored.^ The building is of red sandstone inlaid with 
marble, and the details are all in excellent taste, but the long 
low fafade between the minirs is not architecturally very 
effective. 

On the west of this is the Sar&'e, and beyond it the octagonal 
tomb of Asaf Kh&n, the brother of Nfir>Jah&n, who died in 1641, 
and across the railway is that of the queen herself — both stripped 
by Ranjit Singh of their marbles and inlaid work.* 

At the other end of his dominions also he built a splendid 
new capital at Dacca, in supersession to Gaur, and adorned it 
with several buildings of considerable dimensions. These, 
however, were principally in brick-work, covered with stucco, 
and with only pillars and brackets in stone. Most of them, 
consequently, are in a state of ruinous decay; marvellously 
picturesque, it must be confessed, peering through the luxuriant 
vegetation that is tearing them to pieces but hardly worthy 
to be placed in competition with the stone and marble buildings 
of the more northern capitals. 

There is one building — the tomb known as that of rtim&du- 
d-daulah — at Agra, however, which belongs to this reign, and 
though not erected by the monarch himself, cannot be passed 
over, not only from its own beauty of design, but also because 
it marks an epoch in the style to which it belongs. It was 
erected by NQr-Jahcln, in memoty of her father, who died in 


1 There is a plan of the tomb and 
garden, but to a very small scale, among 
Major Cole’s plates in Griggs* * Photo- 
graphs and Drawings of Historical Build- 
ings, * plate 68. The elevation and sMtion 


VOL. ir. 


with coloured details (plates 69-76) are 
to adeouate scaljes however. 

^ Thornton’s Lahore * and Svad 
Muhammad Latifs ’ Lahore ’ give detaued 
accounts of the place. 


U 
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1621, and was completed in 1628. It is situated on the left 
bank of the river, in the midst of a garden surrounded by a 
wall measuring 540 ft. on each side. In the centre of this, 
on a raised platform, stands the tomb itself, a square measuring 
69 ft. on each side. It is two storeys in height, and at each 
angle is an octagonal tower, surmounted by an open pavilion. 
The towers, however, are rather squat in proportion, and the 
general design of the building very far from being so pleasing 
as that of many less pretentious tombs in the neighbourhood. 
Had it, indeed, been built in red sandstone, or even with an 
inlay of white marble like that of Hum&yQn, it would not 
have attracted much attention. Its real merit consists in being 
wholly in white marble, and being covered throughout with a 
mosaic in'" pietra dura” — the first, apparently, and certainly one 
of the most splendid, examples of that class of ornamentation 
in India.^ 

It seems that in the early part of the 17th century Italian 
artists, principally, apparently from Florence, were introduced 
into India, and, it has been said they taught the Indians the 
art of inlaying marble with precious stones.^ At Fathpur- 
Stkit, examples occur of *' inlay ” as well as of " overlay,” and 
in the gateway of the Sikandara tomb inlaid work is quite 
prevalent ; but in the time of Sh&h Jahfln it became the lead- 


^ For details of the decoration, see E. 
W. Smith’s * Moghul Colour Decoration 
of Agra,’ pp. i 8’20, and plates 64-77 ; 
’Photographs and Drawings of Indian 
Buldiii^/ plates 12-30; or ’Journal of 
Indian Axt and Industry,’ voL vi. pp. 
90-94, and plates 59-66. 

* Although this was for a time hardly 
doubted, no very direct evidence was 
adduced to prove that it was to foreign — 
Florentine — artists that the Indians owe 
the art of inlaying in predousstones gener- 
ally known as work in ’’pietra dura.” 
Austin or Augustin de Boraeaux is the 
only European artist whose name can be 
identified with any works of the class. 
He was employed Shfth Jah&n at 
Delhi, and is supposed to have executed 
that mosaic of Orraeus or Apollo playing 
to the beasts, alter RaphMl’s picture, 
whidi adorned the throne there, and was 
long in the Indian Museum at South 
Kensin^on, but eras taken back and 
restored to its place 1 ^ Lord Curzon. 

In ’The nineteenth Centunr and 
After,’ vol. iii. (1903) pp. 1039(1. Mr. 
£. B. Havell, of the Cfucutta Sdiool of 
Art, has shown reason for ascribing this 
inlaid work to Arab and Persian origins. 


pointing to the ” elaborate scrolls of con- 
ventional Arabian design,” and the 
familiar Persian "such as rose- 

water vessels, the cypress,” etc., which 
characterise the art. 

Up to the erection of the gates to 
Akbar's tomb at Sikandara in the first 
ten years of Jahftn^^r’s reign, a.d. 1605- 
1615, we have infinite mosaics of coloured 
marble, but few specimens of ’’inlay.” 
In I’timftdu-d-daulah’s tomb, A.D. 1615- 
1628, we have both ^sterna in great 
perfection. In the Tftj and palaces at 
Agra and Delhi, built by Shui Jahftn, 
A.D. 1628 - 1668, the mosaic has dis- 
appeared, being supplanted by the 
’’inlay.” It was just before that time 
that the system of inlaying called ” pietra 
. dura ” was invented, and became the rage 
at Florence and, in fact, all throughout 
Europe ; but though during the reigns of 
the two last-named monarchs Italian 
artists were in their service, there is no 
definite evidence that th(^ held influential 
posts, whilst artists from Shirftz, BfighdAd, 
Samarkand and Kanam are mentioned as 
of high reputation during the erection of 
the 1 % Mfdiall,— most probably designed 
by ’Ah Mardan Khiln, a Perrian refugee. 
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ing characteristic of the style, and both his palaces and his 
tombs owe their principal distinction to the beauty of the 
mode in which this new invention was employed. 

It has been doubted whether this new art was really a 
foreign introduction, or whether it had not been invented by 
the natives of India themselves. The question never, probably, 
would have arisen had one of the fundamental principles of 
architecture been better understood. When we, for instance, 
having no art of our own, copy a Grecian or Roman pillar, 
or an Italian mediaeval arch in detail, we do so literally, 
without any attempt to adapt it to our uses or climate; but 
when a people having a style of their own wish to adopt 
any feature or process belonging to any other style, they do 
not copy but adapt it to their u.ses ; and it is this distinction 
between adopting and adapting that makes all the difference. 
We would have allowed Italians to introduce with their mosaics 
all the details of their Cinque-cento architecture. The Indians 
set about reproducing, with the new materials and processes — 
wherever they came from — the patterns which the architects 
of Akbar had been in the habit of carving in stone or of 
inlaying in marble. Every form was adapted to the place 
where it was to be used. The style remained the same, so 
did all the details; the materials only were changed, and the 
patterns only so far as was necessary to adapt them to the 
smaller and more refined materials that were to be used.^ 

As one of the first, the tomb of rtimddu-d-daulah was certainly 
one of the least successful specimens of its class. The patterns 
do not quite fit the places where they are put, and the spaces 
are not always those best suited for this style of decoration. 
But, on the other hand, the beautiful tracery of the pierced 
marble slabs of its windows, which resemble those of Salim 
Chishtl's tomb at Fathpur - SikrI, the beauty of its white 
marble walls, and the rich colour of its decorations, make up 
so beautiful a whole, that it is only on comparing it with the 
works of ShSh JahAn that we are justified in finding fault. 

Sh.Ih JahAn, A.i>. 1628-16.1:8. 

It would be difficult to point out in the whole history of 
architecture any change so sudden as that which took pl a ce 
between the style of Akbar and that of his grandson fibAh 
JahAn — ^nor any contrast so great as that between the manly 

* Something of the same sort occmred without co|wiim. Vith ' History of 
when the Turks occupied Constantinople. Ancient and Medieval Ardiitectuie/ 
Th^ adapted the architecture of the 3rd ed. voL iL pp. ecv it siag. 

Chmtians to their own purposes^ but 
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Vigour and exuberant originality of the first, as compared with 
the extreme but almost effeminate elegance of the second. 
Certainly when the same people, following the same religion, 
built temples and palaces in the same locality, nothing of the sort 
ever occurred in any country whose history is now known to us. 

Nowhere is the contrast between the two styles more strongly 
marked than in the palace of Agra — from the red stone palace 
of Akbar or Jah&ngir, with its rich sculptures and square Hindh 
construction, a door opens into the white marble court of the 
haram of SMh Jah&n (1638-1648), with all its feeble prettiness, 
but at the same time marked with that peculiar elegance which 
is found only in the East. The court is not large, 170 ft. by 
235 ft., but the whole is finished with the most elaborate care. 
Three sides of this are occupied by the residences of the ladies, 
not remarkable for size, nor, in their present state, for archi- 
tectural beauty; but the fourth, overhanging the river, is 
occupied by three white marble pavilions of singular elegance. 

As in most Moorish palaces, the baths on one side of this 
court were the most elegant and elaborately decorated apart- 
ments in the palace. The baths have been destroyed, but the 
walls and roofs still show the elegance with which they were 
adorned.^ 

Behind this, in the centre of the palace, is a great court, 
500 ft. by 370 ft, surrounded by arcades, and approached at 
the opposite ends through a succession of beautiful courts open- 
ing into one another by gateways of great magnificence. On 
one side of this court is the great hall of the palace — the 
Dtwftn-i-’Amm-r-2o8 ft. by 76 ft., supported by three ranges 
of arcades of exquisite beauty. It is open on three sides, and 
with a niche for the throne at the back.* Behind it are two 
smaller courts, the one containing the Dfw&n-i-Kh&ss, or private 
hall of audience, the other the haram. The hall in the former 
is one of the most elegant of Sh&h Jahin’s buildings, being 
wholly of white marble inlaid with coloured stones, and the 
design of the whole being in the best style of his reign. It 
consists of an open colonnade and an inclosed room behind, 
and measures 6$ ft. in length by 34 ft. and 22 ft high. The 
carving is beautiful, and the flowers inlaid in the white marble 
with red carnelian and others are of fine effect. 

* The great bath was tom up by the fetched probably i per cent of its 
Marquis of Hastings with the intention original cost ; but it helped to eke out 
of presenting it to George IV., an in- the revenues of India in a manner most 
tendon apparently never carried out ; but congenial to the spirit of its governors, 
it is difficult to ascertain the bets now, * Both care and money are now 
as the whole of the marble flooring with expended liberally for the protection and 
what remained of the bath was smd by maintenance of such old buildings that 
auction by Lord William Bentinck, and remain in the province. 
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One of the most picturesque features about this palace is 
a marble pavilion, in two storeys, that surmounts one of the 
circular bastions on the river face, between the haram and the 
Dtw&n - i - Kh&ss. It looks of an earlier style than that of 
Sh&h Jah&n, and if Jahingtr built anything here it is this. 
On a smaller scale, it occupies the same place here that the 
Chalts Sitfin did in the palace at Allahabad ; and exemplifies, 
even more than in their larger buildings, the extreme elegance 
and refinement of those who designed these palaces.^ 

Palace at Delhi. 

Though the palace at Agra is perhaps more picturesque, and 
historically certainly more interesting, than that of Delhi, the 
latter had the inimense advantage of being built at once, on one 
uniform plan, and by the most magnificent, as a builder, of all 
the sovereigns of India. It had, however, one little disadvantage, 
in being somewhat later than Agra. All Shah Jah&n’s buildings 
there seem to have been finished before he commenced the 
erection of the new city of Sh^Lh JahAn&b&d with its palace, and 
what he built at Agra is soberer, and in somewhat better taste 
than at Delhi. Notwithstanding these defects, the palace at 
Delhi is, or rather was, the most magnificent palace in the East 
— ^perhaps in the world — and the only one, at least in India, 
which enables us to understand what the arrangements of a com- 
plete palace were when deliberately undertaken and carried out 
on one uniform plan (Woodcut No. 431). 

The palace at Delhi, which is situated like that at Agra 
close to the edge of the JamnA, is a nearly regular parallelogram, 
with the angles slightly canted off, and measures 1600 ft. east 
and west, by 3200 ft. north and south, exclusive of the gateways. 
It is surrounded on all sides by a very noble wall of red sand- 
stone, relieved at intervals by towers surmounted by kiosks. 
The principcil entrance or LAhor Gate (I) on the west faces the 
ChAndni Chauk, a noble wide street, nearly a mile long, planted 
with two rows of trees, and with a stream of water running 
down its centre. Entering within its deeply-recessed portal, you 
find yourself beneath the vaulted hall (K), the sides of which 
are in two storeys, and with an octagon^ break in the centre. 
This hall, which is 375 ft. in length over all, has very much the 
efTect of the nave of a gigantic Gothic cathedral, and forms the 
noblest entrance known to belong to any existing palace. At its 


^ Perfect plans of this jjalace exist in ‘ IJandljook of Agra/ though useful as 
the War Department of India. Without far os itgoes, is on too small a scale and 
such plans it is veiv, difficult to make any not sufnciently detailed for purposes of 
descr^tion intelligible. That in Keened architectuml illustmtion. 
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inner end this hall opened into a courtyard, 350 ft. square, from 
the centre of which a noble b&z&r (F, G) extended right and lef^ 
like the hall, two storeys in height, but not vaulted. One of these 



431. Palace at Delhi. (From a native Plan in the posseuion of the Author.) 


led to the Delhi gate (H) on the south, the other, which I believe 
was never quite finish^, to the garden. In front, at the entrance, 
was the Naubat Khflna (A), or music hall, beneath which 
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the visitor entered the second or g^eat court of the palace, 
measuring 550 ft. north and south, by 385 ft. east and west In 
the centre of this stood the Diwcin-i-’Amm (B), or great audience 
hall of the palace, very similar in design to that of Agra, but 
more magnificent Its dimensions are about 200 ft by 100 ft 
over all. In its centre is a highly ornamental niche, in which, 
on a platform of marble richly inlaid with precious stones,^ and 
directly facing the entrance, once stood the celebrated peacock 
throne, the most gorgeous example of its class that perhaps 
even the East could ever boast of.* Behind this a^ain was a 
garden-court ; on its eastern side was the Rang Mahall (C), or 
painted hall, containing a bath and other apartments. 

This range of buildings, extending 1600 ft. east and west, 
divided the palace into two nearly equal halves. In the northern 
division of it were a series of small courts, surrounded by build- 
ings apparently appropriated to the iise of distinguished guests ; 
and in one of them overhanging the river stood the celebrated 
Dtw&n-i-Kh&ss (D), or private audience hall — if not the most 
beautiful, certainly the most highly ornamented of all Sh&h 
Jah&n’s buildings.' It is larger, certainly, and far richer in 
ornament than that at Agra, though hardly so elegant in design ; 
but nothing can exceed the beauty of the inlay of precious 
stones with which it is adorned, or the general poetry of the 
design. It is round the roof of this hall that the famous 
inscription runs : “ If there is a heaven on earth, it is this, it is 
this,” which may safely be rendered into the sober English 
assertion, that no palace now existing in the world possesses an 
apartment of such singular elegance as this. 

Beyond this to the northward were the gardens of the 
palace, laid out in the usual formal style of the East, but 
adorned with fountains and little pavilions and kiosks of white 
marble, that render these so beautiful and so appropriate to such 
a climate. 

* When we took possession of the that agun was a copy of a fnctuie in the 
palace every one seems to have looted Catacombs. There Orpheus is playing 
aAer the most independent fashion, onalyre, inRapl^’spictnreonaviotin, 
Among others, a Captain (afterwards and that is the instmment represented 
Sir John) Jones tore up a great part of in the Delhi mosaic. Even if other 
this platform, but had the hisppyideato evidence were wanting, this would be 

bis loot set in marble as. table tops, sufficient to set (he question at rest It 
IV0 of these he brought home and certainly was not put there by the bigot 
sold to the Government for ;f5oo, and Anntngsih. 

placed in the India Museum. No * . It was bt«>ken up and carried off by 
one can doubt that the one with the Nddir .Sbdhin 1739. 

Inrds was executed 1 ^ Florentine, or at * South of this ud between itand the 
least Italian artists; wUle the othsici Rang Mahall is the Samatan-bu^ pro* 
already mentioued, which. Fas apparently jectiug froiu the line of the. wain. At 
at the bade of the pUtnrm, Is U: bad the north end is the Shih Bud and at the 
copy from Raphael’s piotnre of Orpheus south the Asid Butj. . 
charming the beasts. As Is well fcnouii. 
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The whole of the area between the central rai^e of buildings 
to the south, and eastward from the bAz&r, measuring about 
looo ft each way, was occupied by the haram and private 
apartments of the palace, covering, consequently, more than 
twice the area of the Escurial, or, in fact, of any palace in 
Europe. According to the native plan I possess, which I see 
no reason for distrusting, it contained three garden courts, and 
some thirteen or fourteen other courts, arranged some for state, 
some for convenience; but what they were like we have no 
means of knowing. Not one vestige of them now remains. 
Judg^ing from the corresponding parts of the palace at Agra, 
built by the same monarch, they must have vied with the public 
apartments in richness .and in beauty when originally erected, 
but having continued to be used as an abode down to the time 
of the mutiny, they were probably veiy much disfigured and 
debased. Taste was, no doubt, at as low an ebb inside the 
walls of the palace during the last hundred years as it was out- 
side, or as we find it at Lucknow and elsewhere ; but all the 
essential parts of the structure were ther^ and coiild easily have 
been disencumbered from the accretions that had been heaped 
upon it The idea, however, of doing this was far from entering 
into the heads of our governors. The whole of the haram courts 
of the palace were swept off the face of the earth to make way 
for a hideous British barrack, without those who carried out this 
fearful piece of Vandalism, thinking it even worth while to 
make a plan of what they were destroying or preserving any 
record of the most splendid palace in the world. 

Of the public parts of the palace all that now remains is the 
entrance ^1, the Naubat Kh&na, the Dtw&n-i-’Amm and 
Kh&ss, and the Rang Mahall — ^long used as a mess-room — and 
one or two small pavilions. They are the gems of the palace, 
it is true, but without the courts and corridors connecting them 
they lose all their meaning and more than half their t^uty.^ 
Situated in the middle of a British barrack-yard, they look like 
precious stones torn from their settings in some exquisite piece 
of Oriental jeweller’s work and set at random in a bed of the 
commonest plaster.* 

* It oui^t in Ikimen to be added that, ing a aingle building of Sbth JahSn'a 

ainee they have been in our posaeatitm, there was amide space within the walls 
considerable sums have been expended for ail the stores and matdriel of the 
on the repair of these fiaments. garrison of Delhi, and in the palace and 

* The excuse for this mlibeiate act cf Sallmgarh ample space for a garriwn, 
Vandalism was, of course, the military more than doubly ample ba man their 
one, that it was neeessiOT to place the walls in the event of an fonente; There 
gainson of Delhi in security in the event was amide space for larger and better 
of any sudden emergency. Had it been ventilalM biutndm just ontaide the 
collect it would have been a valid <me, palace walls, for the rest of the garrison, 
but this is not the case. Without toudi- who oonld eadly have gidned the dielter 
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TAj Mahall. 

It is a pleasure to turn from this destroyed and desecrated 
palace to the T&j Mahall, which even more, perhaps, than the 
palace, was always the chef-d’ceuvre of Sh&h Jah&n’s reign 
(Woodcut No. 432). It, too, has been fortunate in attracting the 
attention of the English, who have paid sedulous attention to it 
for some time past, and keep it now, with its gardens, in a 
perfect state of substantial repair. 

No building in India has been so often drawn and photo> 
graphed as this, or more frequently described ; but, with all this, 
it is almost impossible to convey an idea of it to those who 
have not seen it, not only because of its extreme delicacy, and 
beauty of material employed in its construction, but from the 
complexity of its design. If the T&j were only the tomb itself, 
it might be described, but the platform on which it stands, with 
its tall minarets, is a work of art in itself. Beyond this are the 
two wings, one of which is a mosque, which anywhere else would 
be considered an important building. This group of buildings 
forms one side of a garden court 880 ft. square ; and beyond this 
again an outer court, of the same width but only half the depth. 
This is entered by three gateways of its own, and contains in the 
centre of its inner wall the great gateway of the garden court, 
a worthy pendant to the T&j itself.^ Beautiful as it is in 
itself, the Tftj would lose half its charm if it stood alone. 
It is the combination of so many beauties, and the perfect 
manner in which each is subordinated to the other, that makes 
up a whole which the world cannot match, and which never 
fails to impress even those who are most indifierent to the 
effects produced by architectural objects in general 

The plan and section (Woodcuts Nos. 433, 434) explain suffix 
ciently the general arrai^ment and structural peculiarities of the 
tomb or principal building of the group. The raised platform 
on which it stands is 18 ft. high, faced with white marble, and 
exactly 313 ft square. At each comer of this terrace stends a 
minaret 133 ft in height, and of the most exquisite proportions, 
more beautiful, perhaps, than any other in India. In the centre 
of this marble platform stands the mausoleum, a square of x86 
ft, widi the comers cutoff to the extent of 33 ft. 9 in., the facade 
rising 93 ft 3 in. froin the platform. The centre of this is 


«f the peteee waUe in the event of eny 
sadden tislag of the dtisens. 

The engineers, it wouid seem, per. 
celved that bgr g^ng the geleoe they 
ooeU peovidsatab .tsenhle pi/iineptmam 
.. isen ionad'1hdV .lMliKbk>)rttd, sad fat 


this or some such eyetdied amtive of 
e c ono my the pelaee ms m e rid eed I 
* Ajmnofthis gsiden, wiUi the TU 
end au the sniieimding hoildings, «iU 
be Ibnnd hi the 'Joarnal of ths. Riiyd 
Asiatle Society,' voL vii, p. 4a. 
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View of Tdj Mahall. (From a Photograph.) 
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occupied by the principal dome, 58 ft in diameter and rising 74 
ft. above the roof or 191 from the platform, under which is an 
enclosure formed by a screen of trellis-work of white marble, a 
chef-d’oeuvre of elegance in Indian art.^ Within this stand the 
tombs — that of Arjumand B&no Begam, styled Mumtiz Mahall, 
in the centre, and that of her husband Sh&h Jah&n on one side. 
These, however, as is usual in Indian supulchres, are not the true 
tombs — the bodies rest in a vault, level with the surface of the 
ground (as seen in the section) beneath plainer tombstones, 
placed exactly underneath those in the hall above. 

In every angle of the building is a small domical apartment 
of two storeys in height, 26 ft 8 in. in diameter, and these are 
connected, as shown in the plan, by various passives and halls. 

The light to the central apartment is admitted only through 
double screens of white marble trellis - work of the most 
exquisite design, one on the outer, and one on the inner face of 
the walls. In our climate this would produce nearly complete 
darkness ; but in India, and in a building wholly composed of 
white marble, this was required to temper the glare that other- 
wise would have been intolerable. As it is, no words can 
express the chastened beauty of that central chamber, seen in 
the soft gloom of the subdued light that reaches it through the 
distant and half-closed openings that surround it. When used 
as a B&rahdarl, or pleasure palace, it must always have been 
the coolest and loveliest of garden retreats, and now that it is 
sacred to the dead it is the most graceful and the most impressive 
of the sepulchres of the world. 

This building, too, is an exquisite example of that system 
of inlaying with precious stones which became the great 
characteristic of the style of the Mughals after the death of 
Akbar. All the spandrils of the Tdj, all the angles and more 
important architectural details, are heightened by being inlaid 
with precious stones, such as agates, bloodstones, jaspers, and 
the like. These are combined in wreaths, scrolls, and frets, as 
exquisite in design as beautiful in colour ; and, relieved by the 
pure white marble in which th^ are inlaid, they form the most 
beautiful and precious style of ornament;, ever adopted in 
architecture ; though, of course, not to be ^ohipared with the 
intellectual beauty of Greek ornament, it certainly stands first 


* From iu design I csnnot help land- 
ing that this screen was erected after Shah 
nhtn’s death. It is not mentioned in 
Bernier’s account ( ' Travels,’ ConstaUe’s 
ed. p. 298). It certainly looks moK 
modem, and is reported to he so. It is 
said that the sareopiagns of the empress 


was originally surromided ty a screen of 
«>ld,stiidded with gems. Theapartment 
had two silver doors, said to have cost 
127,000 rupees, whim vmre carried off 
and melted by SAmjmali’s Jits what 
they sadced 4 ^ in 1761. 
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among the purely decorative forms of architectural design. 
This mode of ornamentation is lavishly bestowed on the tombs 
themselves and the screen that surrounds them, though 
sparingly introduced on the mosque that stands to the west of 
the Tdj, or on the fountains and surrounding buildings. The 
judgment, indeed, with which this style of ornament is 
apportioned to the various parts is almost as remarkable as the 
ornament itself, and conveys a high idea' of the taste and skill 
of the Indian architects of that age. 

The long rows of cypresses, which line the marble paths that 
intersect the garden at right angles, and are back^ up by 
masses of evergreen foliage, lend a charm to the whole which 
the founder and his children could hardly have realised. Each 
of the main avenues among these trees has a canal along its 
centre studded with marble fountains, and each vista leai& to 


some beautiful architectural object With the Jamni in front,, 
and this garden with its fountains and gateway behind ; with 
its own purity of material and grace of form, the Tftj may 
challenge comparison with any • ^ 

creation of the same sort in the 
whole world. Its beauty may 
not be of the highest class, but 
in its class it is unsurpassed. 

Though neither so ms^i* 
hcent nor so richly ornamented 
as some of his other build- 
ings, the Mott Masjid or Pearl 
Mosque, which Sh&h Jahiln 
erected in the fort of Agra, 

1646-1653, is one of the purest 
and most elegant buildings of 
its class to be found anywhere 
(Woodcut No. 43$). It is not 
large, measuring only 1^7 
by 234 ft. over all externally ; 
and though raised on a lofty 
stylobate, which ought to give 



M 


Scale zoo ft. to z id. 


it dignity, it makes no pie- 43jL PiuofMotiM«4id. 
tensions to architectural effect 

on the outside; but the moment Scbiooittcm. 

you enter by the eastern gateway the effect of its courtyard is 
surpassingly beautiful. The whole is of white marble^ and the 
forms all graceful and eluant. The only omao^t inteoduced 
which is not strictly architectural, is an inscription in black 
marble, inlaid in the Meze of the mosque itself. The <^rtyard 
is nearly a square, 154 ft. by 158 ft. On three sides it is sur- 
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rounded by a low colonnade lo ft. lo in. deep ; but on the west, 
by the mosque itself, 159 ft. by 56 ft. internally, which was 
accessible at both ends from the private apartments of the 
palace. It opens on the court by seven arches of great beauty, 
and is surmounted by three domes of the bulbous form that 
became universal about this time (Woodcut No. 436). The 



436. \'ic\v ill Courtyard of Moti Masjid, Agra. (From a Photograph.) 


woodcut cannot do it justice, it must be seen to be appreciated ; 
but I hardly know, an>'where, of a building so perfectl)' pure and 
eluant, or one that forms such a wonderful contrast with the 
buildings of Akbar in the same place. 

The Jftmi' Masjid at Delhi begun in 1644 but not finally 
completed till 1658, is not unlike the Mott Masjid in plan, 
though built on a very much larger scale, and adorned with 
two noble minarets, which are wanting in the Agra example ; 
while from the somewhat capricious admi.xture of red sandstone 
with white marble, it is far from possessing the same el^ance 
and pprity of effect. It is, however,' one of the few mosques, 
either in India or elsewhere, that is designed to produce a 
pleasing effect externally. As will be seen from the woodcut 
(No. 437), it is raised on a lofty basement, and its three gate- 
ways, combined with the four angle towers and the frontispiece 
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and domes of the mosque itself, make up a design where all the 
parts are pleasingly subordinated to one another, but at the 
same time produce a whole of great variety and el^ance. The 
mosque itself is 201 ft in length by 120 ft., and is flanked by two 
minars 130 ft. high, formed in alternate vertical stripes of sand- 
stone and white marble, and crowned by light marble pavilions. 
Its principal gateway cannot be compared with that at Fathpur 
Stkrt (Woodcut No. 425) ; but it is a noble portal, and from its 
smaller dimensions more in harmony with the objects by which 
it is surrounded. 

It is not a little singular, looking at the magniflcent mosque 
which Akbar built in his palace at Fathpur Stkrt, and the 
Mott Masjid, with which Shih Jah&n adorned the palace at 
Agra, that he should have provided no place of worship in his 
palace at Delhi. The little Mott mosque that is now found there 
was added by Aurangztb, and, though pretty enough in itself, is 
very small, only 60 ft. square over all, and utterly unworthy of 
such a palace. There is no place of prayer, within the palace 
walls, of the time of Sh2h Jahdn, nor, apparently, any intention 
of providing one. The J&mi* Masjid was so near,and so apparently 
part of the same design, that it seems to have been considered 
sufficient to supply this apparently anomalous deficiency. It 
stands in the market place facing the Delhi gate of the fort on a 
platform about lift, high, reached by steps in front and on the 
south side, but the great gateway in front was pulled down by 
the British during the Mutiny. It occupies but a small area — 
130 ft by 100 ft. — and has five entrances. Its three domes, 
without necks, are a sort of compromise between' the earlier flat 
dome and the tall form, subsequently introduced. They are of 
red sandstone with zigzag bands of white marble circling round 
them, not without Ixauty, if appropriate to the building on 
which they are placed. The mosque was built for, or in honour 
of, Jah&n Ar& Begam, the noble and accomplished daughter 
of Sh&h Jahftn, in 1644-48. 

AurangzIb, ok ’AlamgIr, A.D. 1658-1707. 

There are few things more startling in the 'history of this 
style t^n the rapid decline of taste that set in with the acces- 
sion of Aurangztb. The power of the Mughal empire reached 
its culminating point in his reign, and there were at least no 
external signs of decay visible before the end of his reign. Even 
if his morose disposition did not lead him to spend much money 
on palaces or civil buildings, his religious fanaticism might, one 
would think, have led him to surpass his predecessors in the extent 
or splendour of their mosques or religious establishments. 
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This, however, is far from being the case. He did, indeed, as 
mentioned above, pull down the temple of Vixvervar,at Benares, 
in order to erect a mosque, whose tall and graceful minarets still 
form one of the most prominent features in every view of the 
city. After the shrine of S'iva at Benares, the great temple 
of Kesava Deva or Krishna at Mathur& was the most sacred in 
Hindustan. It had been erected, or rebuilt, by the famous 
B!r-Singh Bundelft during the reign of Jahftngtr at . a cost of 
thirty'three l&khs of rupees ; ^ and immediately after the destruc- 
tion of the Visvervar temple in 1669, " his religious Majesty " 
ordered this also to be levelled ,to the ground and a vast 
mosque, about 170 ft. in length, to be erected on the platform.* 

It was' not, however, from any love of architectural magni- 
ficence that tMs was done, but to insult his Hindh subjects 
and mark the triumph of Isl&m over Hinduism. The mosques 
themselves are of no great magnificence, but, except that at 
Ldhor, none more important was erected, so far as I know, 
during his reign. 

The JfLmi' or Bidsh&hi mosque at Lfthor, which is entered 
from the west side of the Hazfiri B&gh (Woodcut Na ^o), was 
erected in 1674 from the proceeds of "the estates of his eldest 
brother DArft Shikoh, whom he had put to death in 1659, The 
gateway from the Hazfiri B&gh, raised on a lofty platform set 
on arches, is an imposing structure of red sandstone and marble. 
In a chamber above this archway are preserved certain “ relics '* 
of Muhammad and his family. The mosque itself, erected 
under the supervision of Fidflt Kh&n Koka, the emperors foster- 
brother, is a building of considerable merit and the latest 
specimen of the Mughal architectural style. It has three domes 
of white marble and very pleasing form, and in this and the 
general arrangements of the facade it is almost' a co{y of the 
jAmi’ Masjid at Delhi, but the marble ornamentation of the 
great central arch and the front arcade is 'veiV inferior in 
detail * ; and the minarets, instead of termiilSting the facade, are 
quite plain octagonal tpwers, placed at the comers of tte court 
about 175 yards apart. They are, as usual, of three stor^, but 
their cupolas had to be removed after an earthquake in 1840. 

Few things can show how steadily and rapidly the decline of 
taste had set in than the fact that when that monarch was 


> It was deietibed in wnue detail ly RtnS of ' Udny|mr» end ii now nt 
Tnyemier, who ww it in tdsa^Ball ■ Nithdwftn, 

tinnsintion (rf Tnveniei?* 'Ttaveia,* vol. * 'Ttanaiwtiaos R(^ Ihstihite tS 
iL pa 340ff. Bernier nlco mentioiii it BiitUi Aiduteeta,' N. Ser. ed. v. a w | 
in 1M3.— 'Tmeete' (ed. *84. O. Le Bon,:* Lee MenuMStaik nMe,' . 

* Bfiioft 'Hittoiy of Intae,' voL viL p. nno and fia 358. TUi n^ne was 
p. 184. The idol— an hnaae of KiUina need by the aikha aa a Si tai thi a , bat was 
•^dmo Jut ben R|yadadM NMored to the Mahanunawafa i8s6h 
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residing at AurangftMd between the years i66o-yo having lost 
his favourite wife/ Rabia Daur&ni, the tomb in honour of her 
memory — ^which is ascribed to her third son A’zam Shih — was 
intended, it is said, to reproduce an exact copy of ShAh Jah&n’s 
celebrat^ tomb, t^ Tij Mahall. But the difference between 
the two monuments, ,even in so short an interval, is startling. 
The first stands alone in the world for certain qualities all can 
appreciate; the second is by no means remarkable for any 
qualities of el^ance or design, and narrowly escapes vulgarity 
and bad taste In the beginning of the nineteenth century a 
more literal copy of the TfLj was empted in Lucknow over 
the tomb of one of its sovereigns. In this last, however, 
bad taste and tawdriness reign supreme It is difficult to 
understand how a thing can be so like in . form and so unlike 
in spirit; but so it is, and these three T^jes form a very 
perfect scale by which to measure the decline of art after 
the great Mughal dynasty passed its zenith and began its 
rapid downward career. 

Aurangztb himself lies buried in the court of the tomb of 
Shaikh Zainu*d-D!n, at Khuldflb&d, a small hamlet just above 
the caves of ElfirfL The spot is esteemed sacred, but the tomb 
is mean and insignificant teyond what would have sufficed for 
any of his nobles. He neglected, apparently, to provide for 
himself this necessary adjunct to a Tartar’s glory, and his 
successors were too weak, even had they been inclined, to 
supply the omission. Strange to say, the sacred Tulsi-tree of 
the Hindfis once took root in a crevice of the brickwork, and 
flourished there as if in derision of the most bigoted persecutor 
the Hindfis ever experienced. 

As before observed, Aurangztb also made a few additions to 
the palace at Delhi ; but during his reign many splendid palaces 
were erected, both in the capital and elsewhere. The most 
extensive and splendid of these was that built by his aspiring 
but unfortunate brother D&r& Shikoh. It, however, was con- 
verted into the English residency; and so completely have 
improvements, with plaster* and whitewash, done their work, 
that it requires some ingenuity to find out that it was not 
wholly the work of the Anglo-Saxons. 

In the town of Delhi many palaces of the age of Aurangztb 
long escaped this profanation, but generfdly they are either in 
ruins or used as shojps ; and with all their splendour show too 
clearly the deg^dation of style which had then fairly set in, 
and which is even more apparent in. the modem cai»tals of 


* Anian^b nmried Diliu BliiA | S*b«t,in i6j7,whobof« tohimfi«eMiiii 
Bceam, « of Shthnawts KhSn | ud four daughters. 
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Oudh, Haidar&b&d, and other cities which have risen into 
importance during the last hundred years. 

Even these capitals, however, are not without edifices of a 
palatial class, which from their size and the picturesqueness of 
their forms deserve attention, and to an eye educated among 
the plaster glories of the Alhambra would seem objects of no 
small interest and beauty. Few, however, are built of either 
marble or squared stone : most of them are of brick or rubble* 
stone, and the ornaments in stucco, which, coupled with the 
inferiority of their design, will always prevent their being 
admired in immediate proximity with the glories of Agra and 
Delhi. 

In a history of Muhammadan art in India which had any 
pretensions to be exhaustive, it would be necessary to describe 
before concluding many minor buildings, especially tombs, 
which are found in every comer of the land. For, in addition 
to the Imperial tombs mentioned above, the neighbourhoods of 
Agra and Delhi are crowded with those of the nobles of the 
court, .some of them scarcely less magnificent than the mausolea 
of their masters. 

Besides the tombs, however, in the capitals of the empire, 
there is scarcely a city of any importance in the whole course 
of the Ganges or Jamnd, even as far eastward as Dacca, that 
does not possess some specimens of this form of architectural 
mi^ificence. Jaunpur and Allah&b&d are particularly rich in 
examples; but Patna and Dacca possess two of the most 
pleasing of the smaller class of tombs that are to be met with 
anywhere. 


Mysore and ' Oudh. 

If it were worth while to engrave a sufficient number of 
illustrations to mdm the spbject intelligible, one or two chapters 
might very easily be filled vrith the architecture of these two 
dynasties. That of Mysore, though only lasting forty years 
— ^A.D. 1760-1799— was sufficiently far removed from European 
influence to practise a style retaining something of true 
architectural character. The pavilion called the Darya Daulat 
at Seringapatam resembles somewhat the nearly contemporary 
palace at Dtg in style, but is feebler and of a much less 
ornamental chapter. The tomb, too, of the founder of the 
dynasty, and the surrounding mausolea, retain a reminiscence 
or former greatness, but will not stand comparison with the 
Imperial tmnbsi of Agra and DeihL . . 

On the other hand, the tomb of Abflj Mansflr Khin Safilar 
Jang (1739-1754)1 thd se^d of the Nawftb Vaztfe of Oudh, 
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situated about 5 miles from the Qutb at Delhi, is not quite 
unworthy of the locality in whidi it is found. Though to late 
in date (A.D. 1756), it looks grand and imposing at a distance, 
but it will not bear close inspection (Plate XXXIV.). It stands 
in a laige garden and is raised on a terrace 10 ft. high and 
no ft. square, over arched cells. The tomb is about 60 ft. 
square, and in the general arrangements of the plan is not un- 
like that of Humft}dln. The central room, about so ft. square, 
contains the very handsome marble monument, highly polished 
though somewhat florid in design. The floor and Tower portion 
of the walls are faced with marble, and it is roofed by a flattish 
dome at a height of about 40 ft. Round this apartment are 
four square and four octagonal rooms on the ground floor, 
with the like arrangement above.^ Respecting the whole, Mr. 
Fanshawe remarks :* " If the decoration of the comer towers 
is not successful, the combination of white marble and fawn- 
coloured sandstone in the centre is pleasing. The plaster 
decoration of the interior is perhaps more degraded than 
anything else about the tomb.” Even this qualified praise 
can hardly be awarded to any of the buildings in the capital in 
which his dynasty was finally established. 

* If mass and richness of ornamentation were in themselves 
sufficient to constitute architecture, few capitals in India could 
show so much of it as Lucknow. It is, in fact, amazing to 
observe to what an extent this dynasty filled its capitals with 
gorgeous buildings during the one short century of its existence, 
but all — or with the fewest possible exceptions — in the worst 
possible taste. Whatever may be' said of the Renaissance, or 
revival of classical architecture in Europe in the l6th century, 
in India it was an unmitigated misfortune. The unintelligent 
vulgarity with which the “ Orders ” are there used, by a people 
who were capable of such noble things in their own styles, is one 
of the most startling phenomenar in the history of architecture. 

One of the earliest buildings of importance at Lucknow, in 
the Italian style, is the Mansion of Constantia,* built by General 
Claude Martin, as a residence for himself, and only completed 
after his death.^ 

* Carr Stephen, 'Arcliaeology of Delhi,’ : 1732, and died at Lucknow 1800. He 

p. commenced hie career as a private soldier 

* ‘ Delhi Fast and Present,’ p. 246, in the French army ; but, in consequence 

from which the Plate XXXIV. is repro* of Lally’s severity, deserted at the siwe 
duced. of Pondicherry, and joined the 

* So called apparently from the motto service, in whia he rose to the nmk of 

" Lahore et Constantia,” adopted hy the Captain. He was transfeiied in 1776 to 
General, and written up in front of his the service of the NawH>’'of Ondh, mid 
house. in 1796 was promoted to he Mt^or. 

* General Martin was horn at Lyons in • General. He left a conaidciable part of 
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The General was apparently his own architect, and has 
produced a design somewhat fantastic in arrangement, which 
sins against most of the rules of pure Palladian Art to an extent 
that would not be pardonable except in such a climate and 
under the peculiar circumstances in which it was erected. Not- 
withstanding this, there is something vety striking in the great 
central tower, rising from a succession of terraced roofs one 
over the other, and under which are a scries of halls grouped 
internally so as to produce the most pleasing effects, while their 



438. View of the Martinite, Lucknow. (From a Photograph.) 


arrangement was at the same time that most suitable to the 
climate. The sky-line is eve^where broken by little kiosks, 
not perhaps in the best ta^ but pleasing from their situation, 
and appropriate in the vicinity of a town so full of such, 
ornaments as the ‘city in whose proximity it is sittiated. Taken 
altc^ether, it is a far more reasonable edifice than the rival 
a^rieeh of Beckford, at FohCiill ; and if its details had been 
purer, and some of those solecisms avoided which an amateur 

bitinmeiifefcftase (of ftb<MitZ$|0kCOD} tutviaa drawa it M UaiMif, to kad 
to fonad edocatioBtl w ta bIftMw a tt at ilie pitoeipal part of Ua aoaijf 

taoaa, Odeate, aad LadtwW) tok^ pa« mated to to* topeawK ^ 
dwiiig to tiM toiu^ of hiiwfll, iMlto 
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architect is sure to fall into, it really does contain the germ of a 
very beautiful des^^ (Woodcut No. ^8). 

The founder was buried beneath in a dimly-lighted vaulted 
chamter in the basement of the great tower.^ His tomb is a 
simple, plain sarcophagus, standing on the floor, and at each 
angle a grenadier in full uniform stands with arms reversed, in 
an attitude of grief, as if mourning over the fall of his master. 
The execution of the monument, like everything about the 
place, is bad, but the conception is one of the finest that has 
been hit upon for a soldier's grave. 

When new, this mansion must have been veiy striking. At 
all events, its effect on the Oudh sovereigns was most remark- 
able. For although their tombs, their mosques, and im&mb&ras 
were still erected in the debased Saracenic style then prevalent, 
all the palaces of Lucknow were henceforth erected in this 
pseudo-Italian style. The Farhat Bakhsh built by Sa’&dat ’Alt 
Kh&n, the Chattar Manzil of Nastru-d-Dtn Haidar, and numerous 
other buildings, display all the quaint, picturesque irr^ularity 
of the age of Francis I., combined with more strange details 
than are to be found in the buildings of Henry IV. These 
were far surpassed in grotesqueness by the Qaisar Bfigh of 
W&jid 'Alt Sh&h. This consisted of a great square of buildings 
surrounding an immense courtyard : the whole palace being in 
extent and arrangement by no means unlike the Louvre and 
Tuileries as joined together by Napoleon III. But instead of 
ihe beautiful stone of Paris, all was brick and plaster; and 
instead of the appropriate details of that palacei the buildings 
surrounding the great court at Lucknow are generally two 
storeys in height and singularly various in design, generally 
with pilasters of the most attenuated forms running through 
both stpreys, between which Italian windows with Venetian 
blinds alternate with Saracenic arcades, or openings of no style 
whatever. These are surmounted by Saracenic battlements, 
and crowned by domes such as Rome or Italy never saw, and 
the whole painted with colours as crude as they are glaring. 
Inside there are several large and handsome halls, but all in the 
same bad taste as the exterior. 

A detached building called the B^;am KothI is a better 
specimen of the style than anything perhaps in the Qaisar B8gh 
itself, but it cannot either Iw called a favourable specimen of 
Italian Art, or a successful aiidaptation of the style to Oriental 
purposes, though it has a certain amount of picturesqueness 

* AMfa.d-dattU had wUbed to bay the Uj tomb prepeied in it. The mntineen 
IwiMttig fot too Ukhi of rupees, om to in 1857-58 occupied the bididtaig, and 
psesent its c onfi sca t ion by dm native t^ opened his tomb and scattered the 
court after his death, Genend Msitin had 1 bones. The tomb was roatcccd In 1865. 
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No^^a^S ‘‘s other defects (Woodcut 

No. 439). Like all the other specimens of Oriental Italian 

from painfully, though less than most others, 

from the misapplication of the details of the Classical Orders. 



439. Begam KotU. Lucknow. (From a Photograph.) 


Of course no^ native of India can well understand either the 
origin or motive of the various parts of our Orders— why the 
entablature ^ould be divided in architrave, frieze, and comice 
—why the shafts should be a certain number of diameters in 
height, and so on. It is, in fact, like a man trying to copy an 
inscnption in a language he does not understand, and of which 
he does not even know the alphabet With the most correct 
eye and the greatest pains he cannot do it accurately. In 
India, besides this ignorance of the grammar of the art the 
natives cannot help feeling that the projection of the comi^ is 
too small If meant to produce a shadow, and too deep to be of 
^y conatruction in j[>l^ter in a climate subject to monsoons. 
Thw feel that bnck pillars ought to be thicker than the Italian 
.r? ^nd that wooden architraves are the worst 

possible mode of constrac^n in a diniate where wood decays 
evai if spared by the white ants. TTie consequence 
is, thht, bebm his of the j^ndples of on 
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the one hand, and his knowledge of what is suited to his wants 
and his climate on the other, he makes a sad jumble of the 
Orders. But fashion supplies the Indian with those incentives 
to copying which we derive from association and education ; and, 
in the vain attempt to imitate his superiors, he has abandoned 
his own teautiful art to produce the strange jumble of vulgarity 
and taste we find at Lucknow and elsewhere. 

The great caravansarais which the Calcutta B&bus and the 
native Rlj3s have erected for their residences in Lower Bengal 
are generally in this style, but with an additional taint of 
vulgarity. But perhaps the most striking example of it all is a 
pavilion which was erected within the palace at Delhi by the 
last king. It stood behind, and was seen above, the great 
audience hall of Sh&h Jah&n, in which once stood the celebrated 
peacock throne, and is one of the noblest and most beautiful 
apartments of its class in any palace in the world. Over this, 
on entering the palace, you saw a little pavilion of brick and 
plaster, which its builder assumed to be the Doric Order, with 
Italian windows and Venetian blinds. The building was painted 
green, the frieze red, and the ornaments yellow I — the whole in 
worse taste than the summer-house of a Dutch skipper, as seen 
overhanging a canal in Holland. Contrasted with the simplicity 
and el^ance of the white marble palace beneath, it told, in 
a lai^age not to be mistaken, how deeply fallen and how 
contemptible were the late occupants of the throne, as compared 
with their great ancestors of the house of Timur, who ruled 
that mighty empire, and adorned its cities with those faultless 
edifices described in the previous part of this work.^ 

Even at Lucknow, however, there are some buildings into 
which the European leaven has not penetrated, and which are 
worthy of being mentioned in the same volume as the works of 
their ancestors. Among these is the great Im&mbftra,* which, 
though its details will not bear too close an examination, is still 
conceived on so grand a scale as to entitle it to rank with the 
buildings of an earlier age/ It was built by Asafu-d-daulft, the 
fourth Nawdb, as a relief work during the famine of 1784. 

As seen by the plan of the Im3mb&ra (Woodcut No. 440), 
the principal apartment is i6a ft. long by 53 ft. 6 in. wide. On 
the two sides are verandahs, respectively 26 ft. 6 in. and ay ft. 
3 in. wide, and at each end an octagonal apartment, 53 ft. in 
diameter, the whole interior dimensions being thus 263 ft. by 

* ‘jHistory of the Modem Styles of 'Alt and his sons Hasan and Hnsain an 
ArchiteetoK,* 3td ed., vot. ii. pp. 3 oif. held ; and their Ta’sias or shrines are 

* Or IintmMrt,^ a boildine in which preserved in it Under this InSmbdra 
the Mahanam festival is celebrated and its founder was buried. It now serves as 
commemorative services of the deaths of an arsenal for the British garrison. 
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145 ft This immense building is covered with vaults of very 
simple form and still simpler construction, being of a rubble or 
coarse concrete several feet in thickness, which is laid on a rude 
mould or centering of bricks and mud, and allowed to stand a 
year or two to set and dry. The centering is then removed, 



440. Plan of Ini&mliAra at Lucknow. (Prom Measurements by the Author.) Scale 

xoo ft. to X in. 


and the vault, being in one piece, stands without abutment or 
thrust, apparently a better and more durable form of roof than our 
most scientific Gothic vaulting ; certainly far cheaper and far more 
easily made, since it is literally cast on a mud form, which may be 
moulded into any shape the fancy of the architect may dictate. 

The earlier settlers in India felt themselves so completely 
expatriated and cut off from intercourse with Europe, that they 
adopted many of the habits and feelings of the people among 
whom they were dwelling. Among other peculiarities they seem 
to have been seized with a mania for sepulchral magnificence ; 
and at Surat, Ahmad&bftd, and other early settlements on the 
West Coast, we find Dutch and English tombs of the 17th 
centuty which rival in dimensions and are similar in form to 
those of the Muhammadan princes of the day. It is true, when 
closely looked into, their details will not bear examination. 
Their builders had a notion that pillars should be round, and 
arches circular, and a hazy reminiscence of the Orders ; but th^ 
could not draw them, and the natives could not realise what was 
wanted from imperfect verbal instructions. The consequence is, 
we find domes supported on twelve pillars of no style whatever, 
and native details mixed with someming which has no nam^ in 
a manner that is perplexing, though often picturesque. Being 
all in brickwork and stucco^ most of them are now falling to 
ruin; but that of Sir Gem^ Oxeoden (died 1669) and his 
brother Christopher at Surat is still kept in repair, and would 
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make a sensation in Kensal Green. It consists of a cupola in 
memory of Christopher within the loftier and larger mausoleum 
of his distinguished brother, which is of two storeys, with a 



441. English Tombs, Surat. Sir Geo. Oxtiideii’s on the left. 

(From a Photograph.) 


height of 40 ft. and diameter 25 ft.^ (Woodcut No. 441). Some 
of the others, especially the older ones, are in better taste, and 
approach more nearly the native models from which they were 
all more or less copied.^ 

It would be a curious and instructive subject of specula* 
tion to try to ascertain what would have limn the fate of 
Muhammadan architecture in India had no European influence 
been brought to bear upon it. The materials for the enquiry 
are not abundant, but we can perceive that the decadence haa 
set in long before the death of Aurangztb. It is also evident 

* Anderson’i * English in Western Dutch cemetery at Surat, is said to have 
India,’ p. ; ' Journal Bombay Br. K. esceeded the others in magnifieence. 
Asiatic Society,* vol. vi. pp. 146(1. The * * History of Modem Architecture,’ 
tomb of Baron H. A. van Reede, in the 3rd ed. vol. ii. p. 289. 
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that in such buildings as were erected at Agra or Delhi during 
the lapse of the i8th century, even where no European influence 
can be traced, there is a feebleness and want of true perception, 
though occasionally combined with a considerable degree of 
elegance. There, however, the enquiry fails, because European 



44a. Tomb of Maiji Slhiba M Jun&gadh. (I'rom a Photograph.) 


influence made itself felt before any actual change had developed 
itself, but in remote comers the downward progress became 
apparent without any^ extraneous assistance. This is partially 
the case, as just mentioned, in Mysore ; but there is a cemetery 
at Jun&gadh, in Gidarftt, where there exists a group of tombs, 
all erected within Uhit century, some adthin me last forty or 
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fifty years, which exhibit more nearly than any others I am 
acquainted with the forms toward which the style was tending. 
This style is not without a certain amount of elegance in 
detail (Woodcut No. 442).^ The tracery of the windows is 
frequently fascinating from its beauty, and all the carving is 
executed with precision and appropriateness — but it is all 
wooden, or, in other words, every detail would be more 
appropriate for a sideboard or a bedstead, or any article of 
upholstery, than for a building in stone. The domes especially 
can hardly be traced back to their grand and solemn form as 
used by the Path&n architects. The pinnacles are fanciful, and 
the brackets designed more for ornament than work. It is a 
style, in fact, broken loose from the true principles of constructive 
design, and when this is the case, no amount of ornament, 
however elegant it may be, will redeem the want of propriety 
it inevitably exhibits. 

It is curious, however, and instructive, in concluding our. 
history of architecture as practised within the limits of India 
properly so called, to observe how completely we have been 
walking in a circle. We began by tracing how, two hundred 
years before Christ, a wooden style was gradually assuming 
lithic forms, and by degrees being elaborated into a style where 
hardly a reminiscence of wood remained. We conclude with 
finding the style of Halebtd and BijdpAr, or Delhi, returning 
to forms as appropriate to carpentry but as unsuited to masonry 
as the rails or gateways at Bharaut or Sflnchi. It might some 
time ago have been a question worth mooting whether it was 
likely it would perish by persevering in this wrong direction. 
That enquiry, however, seems idle now, as it is to be feared 
that the death-blow will be given, as at Lucknow and elsewhere, 
by the fatal imitation of a foreign style. 


* * Archseological Survey of Western India,* vol, ii. pp. 176-177, and plates 37-39. 
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CHAPTER XI. 
WOODEN ARCHITECTURE. 
CONTENTS. 

Mosque of Shfth HamadAn, ^rfnagar. 


Kashmir. 

Turning for the nonce from this quasi>ivooden' style — which is 
only an indication of decadence and decrepitude — it would ^be 
pleasing if we could finish our narrative with the description 
of a true wooden style as it exists in Kashmir. The J&mi’ 
Masjid, in the city of is a laige and important building, 

and if not so magnificent as some of those described in the 
jpreceding pages, is of great interest from being designed to be 
constnKSted in wood, and wood only. A knowledge of its 
peculiarities would, consequently, help us much in understanding 
many problems that arise in investigating the histoiy of archi- 
tecture in India. Unfortunately it is not a fashionable buildii^, 
and of the looi tourists who visit the valley no one mentions 
it,, and ho photographer ha^ yet set up his camera within its 
precincts.* 

Its plan is the. usual one: a courtyard surrounded by 
cloisters of three arcades wide on -the east side and four on 
the other three, its peculiarity being that all the pillars that 
support its roofs are of Deodar pine— not used, of course, to 
imitate stone or stone construction, but honest wooden forms, 
as in Burmese monasteries and elsewhere. The carving on 
them is, I believe rich and beautiful, and though dilapidated, 
the effect is said to be still singularly pleasing. 

There is one other mosque in the same city, known as that 


^ If Lieut. Cole, instead of repeatinc 
plans and details of boildincs which had 
already been published by Gen. Cunning- 
ham, nad given us a plan and details of 
this unknown building, he might have 


rendered a service all would ^have bera 
grateful for. What I know of it is princi- 
pally derived from verbal commnmoation 
with CoL Montgomerie, R^E* 
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of Sh&h Hamaddn (Woodcut No. 443), which is equally erected 
wholly in wood, and though very much smaller than the Jftmi’ 



Masjid, is interesting, in the first place, because its roof is 
prorably very similar to that which once covered the temple at 
Mirtind (Woodcut Na 146), and the crowning ornament is 
evidently a reminiscence of a Buddhist Htt, very much altered, 
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it must be confessed, but still not so very unlike some found 
in N^p&l, at Swayambhdn&th (Woodcut No. 155), for instance, 
and elsewhere. 

The walls, too, are of interest to us, because the mode in 
which the logs are disposed and ornamented resembles the 
ornamentation of the Orissan temples more clearly than any 
stone forms we can call to mind. The courses of the stone 
work in thd tower of the great temple at Bhuvanerwar (Woodcut 
No. 315), and other temples there, produce so nearly the same 
effect, that it does not seem improbable they may have been 
derived from some such original. The mode, too, in which the 
Orissan temples are carved, and the extent to which that class 
of ornamentation is carried, is much more suggestive of a wooden 
than of a lithic origin. 

These, however, are questions that can only be profitably 
discussed when we have more knowledge of this Kashmtri style 
than we now possess. When the requisite materials are avail- 
able for the purpose, there are few chapters that will be of 
greater interest, or that will more worthily conclude the 
Architectural History of India than those that treat of the true 
and false styles of wooden art, with which the narrative begins, 
and with which it also ends. 
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CHAPTER I. 

BURMA. 

CONTENTS. 

Introductory — Types of Religious Buildings — Circular Pagodas — Square 
Temples, etc. — Ruins of Thatdn, Prome, and Pagin— Monasterite. 


Introductory. 

The styles of architecture described in the preceding chapters 
of this work practically exhaust the enumeration of all those 
which were practised in India Proper, with its adjacent island 
of Ceylon, from the earliest dawn of our knowledge till the 
present day. It might, therefore, be possible to treat their 
description as a work complete in itself, and to conclude without 
reference to other styles practised in neighbouring countries. 
It will add, however, immensely, not only to the interest but 
to the completeness of the work, if the history is continued 
through the architectural forms of those countries which adopted 
religions originating in India, and borrowed with them archi* 
tectural forms which expressed, with more or less distinctness, 
how far their religious beliefs differed from, or agreed with, 
those of the country from which they were derived. 

The first of these countries to which we naturally turn is 
Burma, which adopted the religion of 5iikyamuni at a very 
early period, and borrowed also many of the Indian forms of 
architecture, but with differences we are now at a loss to account 
for. It may be, that, as we know nothing practically of tlie 
architectural forms of the Lower Bengal provinces before the 
beginning of the 6th century, these forms may have been taken 
to Prome and P^pi before that time; or it may be that a 
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northern or Tibetan element crept into Burma across the 
northern mountains by some route we cannot now follow. These 
are interesting problems we shall not be able to solve till we 
have a more critical knowledge than we now possess of Burmese 
buildings. Thanks to the zeal and intelligence of some English 
travellers, we do know a great deal about Burmese art The 
works of Symes,* Crawfurd,* and, above all, of Colonel Yule,* 
are replete with information ; but what they did was done 
in the intervals they were able to snatch from pressing public 
duties. What is really wanted is, that some qualified person 
should take up the subject specially, and travel through the 
country with no other object than to investigate its antiquities. 

This was attempted between i884'i888, when Professor 
Forchammer* was sent on a mission to study the temples in 
West Burma, but he unfortunately died before he could com* 
plete his task, and although his descriptions and plans of 
buildings at Mrohaung in Arakan and Kyaukku in Pag&n 
are of great Vcilue, the former are not always quite intelligible 
owing to his want of acquaintance with architectural features. 

This was not the case with Mr. Oertel,* an engineer and 
architect in the Government service, who visited Burma with 
a similar object, but his permit was limited to about two months, 
so that he was only able to see some of the architectural centres. 
His report, however, contains much useful information, and 
the photographs which he took are of some value. 

In Mr. NisbePs work,* published in 1901, is a chapter on 
Burmese architecture which shows careful research, and he 
is perhaps the 'first writer on the subject whd has drawn up 
a list of the oldest buildings in Pagin, giving the dates of their 
erection and the names of the kings by whom they were built 
Many other works have appeared since the British Annexation 
of Burma, in some cases containing illustrations from photo- 
graphs which add to our knowledge. Among diese should 
be mentioned General de Beylin’s work,^ in which nearly one 
hundred pages are devoted to Burma, where he carried out some 
researches in the early part of 1907. The most important source 
of information at present, however, is given in the annual reports 
published by the Government of Burma,* giving details of the 

^ * Embaasy.to Ava in 1795.’ London, * ' Notes on a Tour in Burma in 1903/ 
180a 4to.» 37 plates. by Fred. O. Qertel, F.R.I.B.A. 

* * Journal 01 Embasqr to Court of * 'Burma under British Rule and 

Ava/ 1827. 4ta, plates. Before/ John Nisbet, D.CE.C, 1901. 

* * Mission to Court of Ava, in 1855.* ^ 'L* Architecture HindoueenExtilme 

4to., numerous illustrations.^ Orient,' by General L. de Beyl^, 1967. 

- * Arakan: 1 . Ma)i8muni Pagoda, II. . * 'Reports of the Superintendent of 
Mrohaung! III. Akyab: Sandowayand the Archseological Survey, Bumuit 1902- 
the Kyaukku Temple, Pagftn, 1891. 1908.’ 
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work required from year to year in order to preserve the existing 
monuments from further decay. These reports are supplemented 
in the India Office Library by a large number of photographs 
of the principal buildings with descriptive notes, giving in many 
cases the dates of their erection ; it is to be hoped, therefore, 
that the subject will be taken up by some expert, and that 
the measured drawings of plans and sections;, lists of which 
appear in the reports, may be published with reproductions 
of a selection of the fine series of photographs, some of which 
have been utilised in this work. 

Types of Religious Buildings. 

The term Pagoda (in Burmese, Pay&) seems to be applied 
by Europeans in Burma indifferently to two very different 
kinds of structure. Firstly: a bell-shaped stfipa raised on a 
series of terraces or platforms and crowned with a conical finial. 
To t^ese the term tsedi or sedt, which corresponds with the 
Chaitya in Nep&l and the Chedi of Siam, is sometimes given. 
They consist of solid masses of brickwork, with a small sealed-up 
chamber in the basement containing Supposed relics of Buddha. 
Secondly: a temple which is square on plan with sometimes 
projecting porches or vestibules and, in the thickness of the 
walls, narrow corridors, the walls of which are decorated with 
frescoes or sculpture, with niches at intervals containing images 
of Buddha. Their roofs are pyramidal, consisting of a series 
of stores of moderate height set back one behind the other 
and crowned with the curvilinear rikhara of the Indo-Aryan 
style. 

This may be considered a sufficient indication that they 
derived some, at least, of their architectural features, as well as 
their religion, from India; but as this form was adopted by 
both Jains and Hindfls in the north of India, from the mouths 
of the Indus to the Bay of Bengal in that age, it hardly enables 
us to point out the particular locally from which it was derived, 
or the time at which it was first introduced. It is, however, so 
far as we at present know, the only instance of its being found 
out of India Proper. 

Circular. Pagodas or Chaityas. 

One of the earliest examples existing is that at Bu-payft, at 
Pagftn, ascribed to tte first yesrs of the 3rd century, A.D,, which 
although it has been rraaired and renovated in later periods 
probaUy retains tiie orimnal type of its design. The centra 
(x^ioh br bidl ts.of bulbous form, raised on a trifde base and 
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crowned with two features, the lower one a bold torus moulding, 
the upper one a conical finial, with cavetto sinkings between the 
bell and the torus and between the latter and the finial. A 
similar bulbous form is found in the pagoda of Ngakwe Nadaung 
in the province of Myingyan, dating from the loth century, and 
in a less pronounced form in the Petleik-payft ps^^a, where 
the torus becomes an important feature, we find here also the 
earliest example of the decorative bands carried about two- 
thirds up the tcU, which has probably given rise to the idea that 
the upper part of the same represents the begging bowl of the 
mendicant monks. 


There are, besides, three or four early examples in which a 
different outline is given to the bell. The Baubaug}d pagoda in 
Prome consists of a solid mass in brickwork of a cylindrical 
form, about 8o ft. high, raised on a triple base and surmounted 
by a finial carrying the Htt ^ or umbrella, which is always in 
iron-gilt, a feature which crowns every pagoda, the total height 
being alMut 150 ft. It is ascribed to the yth or 8th century, as 
also two other examples in Prome, the Payagyl and Payama 
pagodas. These, however, have convex outlines and resemble 
a bee-hive in shape. In all these cases the relative proportion 
between the height and the lower diameter is about 3 to 2, 
differing therefore greatly from the Indian tope. These are, 
however, exceptional examples, as from the nth century, when 
the great development of Burmese architecture commenced, 
the StQpa or tope always took the form of a bell, sometimes of 
great size with decorative bands round, and rais^ on a series 
of three to five stages or platforms decorated with boldly pro- 
jecting mouldings with square panels between. These plat- 
forms are genendly either square on plan * or have a series of 
projecting planes one in front of the other. In early examples 

# the projections are greater than in later ones, 
but their appearance can best be judged from 
Plate XXXVII., representing the Shwe- 
Dagdn at Rangoon, where the four planes on 
each face have resulted in seven projecting 
angles at each comer of the platform. These 
projecting angles which. occur so frequently, 
not only in the platforms, but sometimes in the 
444. Conjketurid Plan of superstructure, may have arisen from a desire 
aTemide. to enrich and give more interest to the original 

square plan. Assuming A (Wcmcut No. 444) to te the first 
structure, and B and C successive applications on each fiue. 


* Ant*, vol. i. p. 70 and note 2. in the Dhammayaiika pagoda hear Pu^, 

* There is one exceptional example whidi it pentagonal. ’ 
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the result on the plan would be three angle projections; 
an entrance porch D added on each face would give five 
angle projections, and so on.^ The platforms on which the 
structure was raised would necessarily follow the same plan, 
and its repetition in the superstructure would result in the 
dkhara of HindA origin which has usually three angle pro- 
jections. In the diagram here given the applied projecting 
plane on each face and its return are equal in dimension; this 
is not usually the case, and sometimes the former is only about 
half the latter. The nearest approach to the diagram is that 
shown in the temple of VAt Sisavai at Sukhodaya in Siam 
(Plate XLVIL), where these angle projections form prominent 
features in the design. In 
the Shwe-Hmaudau pagoda 
(Woodcut No. 445) the plan 
of the platform is octagonal, 
and here the projecting planes, 
three in number on each face, 
have given five angles. 

An instance of its intro- 
duction in the superstructure 
is shown in the AbhayadAna 
pagoda (Plate XXXVI.), 
where there are three project- 
ing angles in the elaborate 
cornice, carrying the finial. 

In the Seinnyet pagoda a ^ 

similar comice is more com- at'Ngo. (F^SyiiMs.) no h. in. 
plicated, having seven project- 
ing angles and eight vertical fillets projecting one in front of 
the other. 

The principal variations made in the design of the Zedi are 
those of the relative proportion of the bell to the rest of the 
structure, the outline of the same and its superstructure, and 
the decoration employed. Thus in the LokAnanda pagoda in 
Pagin, built by AnaurahtA in 1059, the bell is of immense 
size, being three-sevenths of the total height of the structure 
including the triple base and finial, and that is generally the 
characteristic of the earlidr-* examples, bu^ where occasionally 
employed to cro^ the jikharas of the squsire temple, as in the 
AraayadAna temple, it is so small as to be scarcely recognisable 
In the older pagiklas of PagAn the several mouldings are all 
mote or less convex in outline, but in later examjdes, and 

* Thew pagoduMegenenUr decaibedsi pol^oiwl on pba, a Mm nUdi it 
miileoding : mnltlplaae wonid be moio cornet. 
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especially in those cases where the pagoda has from time to 
time been built over and enclosed, as in the Shwe-Hmaudau and 
Shwe-Dagdn, the converse outlines are alternated with concave 
silhouettes which, whilst it lessens the vigour and boldness of 
the design, g^ves it at times a certain elegance ; so far has that 
been carried that it is sometimes possible to determine the date 
of the structure by its attenuation. This is shown in the Shwe- 
Dagdn (Plate XXXVII.), where in the last rebuilding in 1768 
the lower part of the bell was widely spread out, and the finial 
or spire, originally conical with straight side, has been given 
a concave outline. 

The decorative treatment of the pagoda resolves itself into 
three divisions. 

(A) The boldly projecting mouldings of the sides of the 
platforms or terraces, the introduction of square terra-cotta panels 
with figure bas-reliefs between the upper and lower mouldings, 
and in later examples the addition of an elaborate cresting. 

(B) The carving of lotus leaves at the base of the bell and in 
the upper part of the finial, the rich ornament applied to the 
bell consisting of pendants on its upper surface, a deep moulded 
ring round with bead festoons held in the mouths of gorgons and 
other surface ornament above the ring. The pagodas of Seinnyet 
and Fetleik have in addition niches with figures of Buddhas on 
the four sides facing the cardinal points, with enriched pediments 
over-crowned with miniature storeys and jikharas. 

And (C) additional decorative features such as ranges of small 
pagodas on the lower terraces as in the Shwe-Dagdn and the 
Shwe-Hmaudau, or at each angle of the several terraces, in many 
cases taking the form of elaborate finials which in the Seinnyet 
pagoda are of fine design. 

Some of the pagodas have in the centre of each face a flight 
of steps leading to the upper terraces, and on the level of the first 
platform an archway similar to the examples in Boro-Budur. 
In one or two cases also there are porches in front of each flight 
of steps, cruciform in plan, similar to those of the temples of 
Cambodia. 

In the Sapada and Tamani pagodas, above the bell is a 
square moulded plinth which by some authorities is thought 
to be symbolic of the chamber in the basement containing the 
Buddhist relics, and is in fact known as the dh&tu-garbha ” 
or relic-chamber. The feature is, however, of ancient origin, 
as it is shown on the d&gabas in Kdrld and AJantd voi. i.. 
Woodcuts Nos. 70 and 71). It forms an essential feature in 
all the Sinhalese D&gabas, and as Sapada, the builder of the 
pagoda bearing his name, was a Buddhist monk from Ceylon, 
he probably introduced it into Burma. 
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Two other pagodas of exceptional form in and near Sagaing 
exist, the Tupaydn or Stiip&r&ma and the Kaung Hmaudau: the 
former was built in the 15th century by Narapati, King of Ava. 
Its plan is circular, and it consists of three storeys set back one 
behind the other with low pitched roof over the two lower storeys 
and a flat weathered top. On the vertical sides of the three 
storeys are projecting features like dormer windows, withfl niche 
sunk in each ; there are forty-eight of these on the lower, forty- 
two on the middle, and thirty-six on the upper storey. The 
Kaung Hmaudau pagoda, not far from MingOn, on the samO side 
of the river, bears a close resemblance to the Indian topes ; the 
mass of the dome, according to Colonel Yule,^ is about 100 ft. 
diameter. It is taller than a semicircle — which would indicate a 



446. Kaung Hmaudau DAgabn, near Sagaing. (From Yule.) 

modern date — and stands on three concentric bases, each wider 
than the other. Round the whole is an enclosure, consisting 
of 812 stone posts, each standing 4 ft. 6 in. out of the ground, 
with receptacles in their heads for lights, each head being 
hollowed out to hold the same, and divided into four quadrants 
by four stone gateways (Woodcut No. 446). An inscription, 
on a white marble slab, records the erection of this pagoda 
between the years 1636 and 165a This fixes its date, and 
is curious as showing how little real change had occurred during 
the ^hteen cmituries which elapsed between the erection of 
the tope at Sftnchi (snWr, vol. L, Woodcuts Nos. 12-14) the 
17th century. 

Perhaps the most important pagoda in the Burmese Empire 
. ^ * Miiora to Avui* p. 65. 
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is the great Shwe-Hmaudau ^ at Pegu, of which a plan and eleva- 
tion are given in Symes* account of his embassy to Ava. As will 
be seen from the plan (Woodcut No. 445), it deviates from the 
usual type, which is exclusively used in the edifices of this class 
hitherto described, having an octagonal base tc^ether with those 
elaborated multiplane forms which are affected by all the Hindd 
builders of modem date. It returns, however, to the circular 
form before terminating, and is crowned, like all Burmese build- 
ings of this class, by an iron Htt richly gilt. Another peculiarity 
is strongly indicative of its modem date, namely that around 
its base is a double range of miniature pagodas — a mode 
of ornamentation that subsequently became typical in Hindfi 
architecture — their temples and spires being covered, and, 
indeed, composed of innumerable models of themselves, clustered 
together so as to make up a whole. As before remarked, 
something of the same sort occurs in Roman art, where every 
window and opening is surmounted by a pediment or miniature 
temple end, and in Gothic art, where a great spire is surrounded 
by pinnacles or spirelets ; but in these styles it is never carried 
to the same excess as in Hindi! art. 

The building stands on two terraces, the lower one abbut 
10 ft high, and 1391 ft. square ; the upper one, 20 ft. in height, 
and 684 ft. square; from the centre rises the pagoda, the 
diameter of whose base is 395 ft. The small pagodas sur- 
rounding the base are 27 ft. high, and 40 ft. in circumference : 
they are in two tiers, the lower one of 75 and the upf^r 53, 
in alri28 ; while the great pagoda itself rises to the height of 
324 ft. above its terrace, or 354 ft above the country, thus reach- 
ing a height about equal to that of St. Paul’s Cathedral : while 
the side of the upper terrace is only 83 ft. less than that of the 
great Pyramid. 

Tradition ascribes its commencement to two merchants, who 
raised it to the height of 12 cubits, at an age slightly subsequent 
to that of Buddha himself. Successive kings of Pegu added to 
it from time ta time, till at last it assumed its present form, 
most probably about three or four centuries ago. 

The next in importance, so far as we know, is the more 
generally known Shwe - Dagdn ps^oda at Rangoon (Plate 
XXXVII.), a building very similar in dimensions to the last 
named, and by no means unlike it, except that tbe outline of 
the base is cut up to even a greater extent, and the spire more 
attenuated — both signs of a comparatively modem date. 

Its history in fact follows tMt of many of the pagodas of 
Burma : originally it is said to have been only 27 ft. high and 


Literally “ Golden great god.” 
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to have attained its present height and dimension by repeated 
casings many feet in thickness. About the middle of the 15 th 
centuty the height of the pagoda was raised to 129 ft, terraces 
were built round the hill, and the top—^ platform— was paved 
vrith flagstones. In 1768 it reached its present height of 321 ft, 
not including the new Htl, which was presented by King Minddn 
Min; the platform now measures goo ft by 685 ft and rises 
about 165 ft above the base of the hill. On the top of the ground 
storey of the pagoda, the plan of which is multiplane with seven 
angular projections, are several miniature pagodas as at Pegu. 

There is, however, no essential difference between the two 
buildings, and this is principally interesting as leading us one 
step further in the series from the solid hemispherical mound 
to the attenuated spire, which, both in Burma and Siam, is the 
modem form usually assumed by these edifices, till they lose all 
but a traditional resemblance to the buildii^ from which they 
oiginally sprane. 

The generu appearance of these can be judged firom the 
illustration (Plate XXXVII.) on the right and left of which are 
smaller pagodas which, with numerous other structures, are built 
round the platform. These are seen in the following woodcut 
(Na 447X where is also shown one of the leo^ffs which may be 
considers as the last lineal descendant of mose great human* 
headed winged lions that once adorned the portads at the palaces 
at Nineveh and which there served a definite constructional 
purpose, whereas here they are simply isolated features. 

The Shwe-Ds^n pago^ like all the more important ones, 
is fabled to have been commenced about 2300 3rears ago, or 
about the era of Buddha himself ; its sanctity, however, is qwing 
to its containing relics, not only of GhRdama, the last'Buddha, but 
also of his three predecessors— ^uddnh having vouchsafed dght 
hairs of his head to its two founders, op the linderstandlim 
they were to be enshrined with die rdics of the three rormcr 
Buddhas, where and when found.* After numerous miraculous 
indications, on this spot were discovered the staff of Kalcusandha, 
believed to have lived sonie 3000 years B.C, ftie water*dimier 
of Konfigamana, and the bathing garment of Kassapa, which, 
with the e^ht hairs above mentionra, are enshrined within this 
great pagoda.* Originally, however, notwithstanding the value 
of its deposit, the building was s'nudl, and ft is not mote than 
a century and a half since ft aSsnmi^ its present form. 


' Anfit vol. i. p. 63^. 

* * AsiAtie Resevchet,* v61.^^siv, p. 2f0k 
In their PhyAif Cheityie or Stftpu the 
Burmese place Kaukesafi or Kaknsendlw 
on t(ie east, Gaunagoh or KonAsamana 


on the south, lUtheba on the west, and 
Gotama on the no^.— Coni; en/e, iroL 
L ppi ajow, 07711; ^Boddhlst Art in 
India,* p. 195^ 
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A crowd of smaller pagodas of all sizes, from 30 ft. to 200 ft 
in height, surrounds the larger one ; in fact there is scarcely a 
village in the country that does not possess one or two of these 
structures, and in all the more important towns they are numbered 
by hundreds ; indeed, they may almost be said to be innumer- 
able. They are almost all quite modern, and so much alike as 



447* View of Pagoda in Rangoon. (From a Photograph.) 


not to merit any distinct or separate mention. They indicate, 
however, a great degree of progressive wealth and power in the 
nation, from the earliest times to the present day, and an increas- 
ing prevalence of the Buddhistic system. This is a direct con- 
trast to the history of Ceylon, whose glory was greatest in the 
earliest centuries of the Christian Era and was losing its purify 
at the time when the architectural history of Burma first dawns 
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upon us. Thus the buildings of one country supplement those 
of the other, and present together a series of examples of the 
same class, ranging over more than aooo years, if we reckon 
from the oldest d&gabas in Ceylon to the most modern in 
Burma. 

Another example of importance, the Shwe-zigon pagoda 
near Fag&n, might here be included, especially as, although the 
original pagoda founded in 1094 was, according to Mr. Nisbet, 
built over and increased in 1 164, it at all events is less attenuated 
than either the Shwe-Tshandau or the Shwe-Da^dn. It retains 
also in its three lower storeys, with terraces, and processional 
paths round, the primitive form of the early d&gabas. 

At a place called Mingfln, about half-way between the 
former capital of Amarapura and the present one at Mandalay, 
are two pagodas, which are not without considerable interest for 
our present purposes ; if for no other reason, at least for this — 
that both were erected about a hundred and twenty years ago, 
and show that neither the forms nor aspirations of the art were 
wholly extinguished even in our day. The first, the Sinbyum^ 
pagoda, is circular in form, and was erected in the year 1790, 
in the reign of King Bodauhpajrft (1781-1819). As will be seen 
from the woodcut (No. 448), it is prac'tically a d&gaba, with five 
concentric procession-paths. Each of these is ornamented by 
a curious serpent-like balustrade, interspersed with niches con- 
taining, or intended to contain, statues of Buddha, and is 
accessible by four fli|[hts of steps facing the four cardinal 
points. The whole is surrounded by a low circular wall 
750 ft. in diameter, said to represent the serpent Ananta. 
Within this is a basement, measuring about 400 ft. across, 
and this, with the procession-paths and d^aba on the summit, 
make up seven storeys, intended, it is said, to symbolise the 
mythical Mount Mem.* 

The building was scsverely damaged by the earthquake of 
1838, but was restored hy King Minddn Min in 1874 ; above 
the central tower shown in the woodcut (No. a Jow storey 
has . been built with projecting dormers and niches in them as 
in the Tupayon pagoda and, crowning the same, an octagonal 
base in two tiers supporting the bell, the finial with rings 
round and the Htt; a series of five consecutive entrance porches 


1 The aboye particulars are abstracted 
from a paper oy Col. Sladen in the 
■Journal of the Rpyal Asiatic Society,’ 
vol. iv. (N.S.) p. 4^t with remarks by 
Col. Yule and others. It is curious that 
there is a discrepancy between the native 
and the Europe authorities as to the 


number of storeyi^not mechanical, of 
course, but symbolical ; whether, in fact, 
the basement should be counted as a 
storey, or not. The above I believe to 
be the correct enumeration. We shall 
presently meet with the same difficulty 
in describing Boro-Budur in Java. 




Sinbyumc Circular Pagoda at Mingun. (From a Photograph.) 
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also rising one behind the other have been carried bp to the 
height of the central tower. 

It will be recollected that, when speaking of the great 
d&g^bas of AnurSdhapura in Ceylon, it was pointed out ^ante, 
vol. i. p. 230) that they had three procession-paths round their 
bases, ascended in like manner by flights of steps opposite 
the four cardinal points of the compass. It is interesting to 
observe here, after a lapse of 200Q years, and at a distance of 
nearly 1500 miles, the changes have been so small. It is true 
the number of procession-paths has increased from three to 
five, and the terraces become relatively much more important 
than in the older examples ; but, barring this and some changes 
in detail, the monuments are practically the same, notwithstand- 
ing all the curious varieties that have sprung up in the interval. 

The other building known as the Mingfin-payft was com- 
menced by Bodauhpayd, who spent twenty years over it, and 
died in 1819, leaving it incomplete. It would seem to have 
been an attempt to revive the old square forms of Ps^&n, in 
the same manner as the other was intended to recall memories 
«of the older forms of early Indian Buddhism. " It stands on 
a basement of five successive terraces, of little height, the lower 
terrace forming a square of 450 ft. .From the upper terrace 
starts the vast cubical pile of the pagoda, 230 ft. square in plan, 
and rising, in a solid mass, to the height of about 100 ft., with 
slightly sloping walls. Above this it contracts in successive 
terraces, three of which had been completed, raising the mass 
to a height of 165 ft., at the time the work was abandoned.” ^ 
From a model standing near, it is inferred that, if completed, 
it would have risen to the he^ht of 500 ft. ; it is even now 
a solid mass containing betvreen 6,000,000 and y,ooo,ooo cubic 
ft. of brickwork. Had it been carried out, it would have been 
the tallest building in the world. It was, however, shattered 
by an earthquake in 1838 ; but, even in its ruined state, is as 
large and imposing a mass of brickwork as is to be found 
anywhere.* Since the pjrramids of Egypt, nothing so great 
has been attempted, and it belongs to the 19th century I 

Belonging to the sarne century and in its way a remarkable 
building is the Kyauktaugyt temple at Amarapura, built in 
1847 A.D. by King P^n Min on the model of the Ananda 
at Pag&n. The illustration (Plate XXXVIII.) shows that the 
temple is raised a few feet from the ground so as to allow of a 
broad flight of stq;)8 in front of the principal front, and that 
instead of the two ranges of windows on the ground stor^, 
as in the Ananda, a re loi^ doorways whic h give great import- 

1 ^Mi«Un to the Conxt of Am,' p. 1S9. 

■ Aviewoflhiiraiii winbeiouidUi VvIe's'MiiiioDto Aes,*i)letea3. 
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ance to the entrances. The five terraces and the fikhara with 
finial which, with the Htt, crowns the structure are in their 
proportions and in the simplici^ of the mouldings idmost equal 
to Aose of the Ananda. It is quite certain that here in England 

X xy attempt to copy a cathedral of the same period as the 
nanda in the i ith century, such, for instance, as St Alban’s 
or- Durham, would be a miserable failure compared with the 19th 
century example of the Kyauktaugyl temple in Amarapura. 

Two other buildings mfght here be mentioned, firstly, the 
sO'Called Arakan pagoda, south of Mandalay, which was built 
by Bodauhpayi in 1785 to contain the brass statue of Gaudama 
carried off by him from Arakan. It is really a square temple on 
the plan of the Ananda, with four great vestibules projecting on 
each side, the roof being a seven-storeyed pyAtthat in brick. 

And secondly the Kuthodaw or “ thousand and one pagodas.” 
This consists of an immense eedi of the usual type, which was 
built by King Minddn Min, with three parallel rows round 
of small pagodas or shrines, all erected between 1857 and 
1864 to shelter the 729 marble slabs on which are engraved in 
P&li the Buddhist scriptures. The four entrance gates are evi- 
dently inspired by those of Cambodia, consisting of an entrance 
vestibule with side wings, the vestibule or hall being surmounted 
by a tower in two storeys set back one behind the other. 

Square Temples. 

The earliest example of the second class of p^^oda with 
square p>lan and corridors in the thickness of the walls is that of 
Lemyet-bnft at Prome, attributed to the 8th and 9th centuries. It 
is about 24 ft. square and is built in brick with a solid pier 8 ft. 
square in the centre surrounded by a corridor 4 ft. wide ; on 
each face of the pier are bas-reliefs carved in stone which are 
lighted from four entrance doorways, one on each side of the 
temple. These doorways still preserve the arches built with 
radiating voussoirs of brick which, laid flatwise, dispensed with 
the need for centering. 

The sketch (Woodcut No. 449) shows that the bricks of the 
Burmese arches, which measure generally about 12 in. 
by 8 in. and 3 in. thick, formra a thin flat ring of 
AAX voussoirs which, bedded in mOrtar, would remain in 
position till the ring was completed. This was ^ 
wCA system employed in the vault^ passages leading to 
1 ^ tombs in Egypt dating from 3500 B.C, in the drains of 

44a. "U r the Ass}rrian ^aces, at a later date by the Sassanians 

afvoiuSiMa at Serbist&n, FiruzAl^ and Ctesiphon in Persia, and 
is said to found in Chinese Turkistftn. . It is 
probable that the origin and development of these constructive 
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methods is due to the material employed, brick, which being of 
small dimensions necessitated a system of construction eiitirely 
different from that which obtained in India ^ and other countries 
where stone was in abundance. 

It would be a curious speculation to try and find out what 
the Hindfis and Jains in western India would have done had 
th^ been forced to use brick instead of stone during the 1 ith 
and 1 2th centuries, which was the great building epoch on the 
Ir&wadt and in Gujar&t. Possibly they would Mve arrived at 
the same conclusion, in which case we can only congratulate 
ourselves that the westerns were not tempted with the fatal 
facility of bricks and mortar. 

It is, however, remarkable, considering the close connection 
between India and Burma, so far as architectural style is con- 
cerned, to find the arch and -vault employed systematically 
*'hroughout the latter country in buildings many of which are 
said to have been built by Indian workmen (though this term 
.nay have been generally employed to signify a foreign origin), 
and further to note that those features appear only when thqr 
became an actual necessity, as in doorways requiring wide 
openings, or the covering over of corridors and smqll internal 
chambers with a permanent incombustible material to cany 
these roofs. It should here also be pointed out jthat those roofs 
were, as a rule, in the -square temples, not' ^t terraces but 
assumed an ogee section following the rise of the vault This is 
clearly shown in the Ananda (Plate XLI.), the Kyaukfiaugyt 
(Plate XXXVIII.), and in the Abhayad&na, south of Ps^n 
(Plate XXXVI.). In the latter illustration is shown on the 
left the side entrance doorway to the vestibule; in this case 
there is only one ring of voussoirs, but there are other examples 
in which two concentric rings of voussoirs were employed. In 
the temple of Nathlaung-gyaung, built hy Taungthugyt in the 
loth' century, the upper ring is carried over the centre portion 
only of the lower ring, the' haunches of the arch up to two-thirds 
of the height being filled with brickwork laid in horizontal 
courses. As a rule the span of these arches is only about 6 ft., 
but in the temple of Payitaung, in Old Prome, there is an arch 
of apparently about 16 ft. span in which there are three concentric 
rings of voussoirs. Altnough the Burmese architects fully 
recognised the constructive value of the arch, it does not app^ 
to have been held in high esteem by ^em as a decorative 
feature, and in consequence thqy masked it tty a coat of stucco 
as in the AbhayadAna pagoda (Plate XXaVI.), or by some 
applied decoration w hicn- in 'many case s has now fatten off, 

* Of eowie tlie aidM in die tower St in Fei|iiMon’« 

opinion, were intfonuM ty theee reijr ^ormeie in 1303. enO, rol L pp. 77-79. . 
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exposing the arched construction behind it. An illustration 
of this can be seen in Plate II. of Yule’s work, representing 
the Temple of Sembyo Koo (Tsfllamani), where half of the 
applied decoration has fallen off the left hand side of the door- 
way. That which remains on the other side shows arched 
forms twisted into a variety of curves, which, like those of the 
window pediments of Nan Pay^ (Plate XXXIX.), have no con- 
structional value. The natural head of a niche sunk in the 
wall should either be a semicircular or pointed arch, but few 
of the niches in the corridors of the Ananda temple are thus 
terminated ; they are generally shapeless and in a few cases 
are quatrolobed. In fact the Burmese would seem to be the 
only people who, having discovered the constructional value 
of the arch proper and known how to build it with radiating 
voussoirs, not only never employed it as a decorative feature, 
but seemed to be ashamed of its invention, and endeavoured 
to hide or mask it. 

In the vaulting over of these corridors, which in the Ananda 
temple are from 7 to 8 ft. wide, the Burmese builders adopted 
a semi-pointed barrel vault, the section of which was similar 
to that of the flying buttress of a cathedral, except that it was 
rounded off at the top. This vault, which arose from the outer 
to the inner wall of the corridor, was a much stronger form 
than that employed by the Romans with their semicircular barrel 
vaults, though perhaps not of so agreeable a form. The adop- 
tion of the semi-pointed barrel vault (Woodcut No. 450) lessened 
the thrust, so that it is not surprising to find that nearly all 
these vaults exist down to the present day, suffering only 
from the percolation of rain and the growth of trees and shrubs 
on the top. Over the central corridors or vestibules of the 
Ananda temple a pointed arch barrel vault is employed of 
similar pitch to that shown in the woodcut (No. 453), represent- 
ing the section of the Thatpyinnyu temple. In a section given 
by Forchammer of the Dukkantein temple in Mrohaung, the 
upper chamber has a semicircular barrel vault, but there the 
walls were of great thickness. It has already been noticed 
that the roof of all these square temples was as a rule laid 
direct on the vault; this was the case with the Lemyet-hn^ 
temple already mentioned, and in the Bebe temple, both in 
Prome, and also in the Patothamya temple in the province of 
Myingyan, the two latter ascribed to the loth century. The 
form of these vaults and roofs are shown in Woodcut No. 450. 

The two most interesting temples of this class are those at 
Nan Pay^ and NagSydn just south of Pagfin ; the first is con- 
sidered to have been built by King Anaurahta about 1050 and 
the second by Kyantsitth& in 1064. According to General de 
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Bey 116 the plan of Nan Pay 4 is about 33 ft. square, with a 
central and four other piers inside, each measuring 6 ft. 6 in. 
square, carrying the roof ; externally this is stepped back and 
in the centre is a square moulded plinth with a dormer window 
on each side through which light is thrown on to the images 
inside, the whole being crowned with a rikhara. The temple 
is preceded by a vestibule 24 ft. wide and 18 ft. deep, which 
is lighted by a window on each side. On each of the other 
sides of the temple are three windows flanked by pilasters, 
carrying a pediment of enriched design (Plate XXXIX.) 
bearing considerable resemblance to those in Cambodia. The 
filling of the window is said to be in stone, which is the case 
in that of the Kyaukku temple, but in this case the jointing 
suggests a brick material. The plan of Nag&ydn is similar to 
that of Nan Pay&, but there are five windows on each of the 
three sides. Greater importance is also given to the vestibule, 
which consists of central and side aisles, the former of greater 
height so that the section resembles that of a Christian church, 
without, however, any clerestory windows, the vestibule being 
lighted by windows in the side aisles. 

Both of these temples are of considerable importance on 
account of the rich ornament carved externally and internally. 
The design and style of this ornament is similar to that which 
is found in the lower storey of the temple of Kyaukku in the most 
northern part of Pag&n. This was considered by Forchammer 
to be a remnant of North Indian Buddhism, which existed 
in Burma before the introduction of the Southern Buddhist 
school from Thatdn. Plate XXXIX. represents the rich type 
of ornament carved on the internal piers of Nan Payft; the 
upper portion or frieze consists of gorgon heads or Ktrttimukhs 
carrying beaded festoons and pendants. This is repeated as 
an external frieze at the same temple, as also at Kyaukku and 
Nag&y6n. In later work, and more particularly as a decora- 
tion round the bell-shaped d&gabas of the zedis, it is oxistantly 
employed. The decoration of the lower part of tl^ pier 
(Plate XXXV.) consists of the gorgon head to a larger scale, 
carrying foliage arranged to form a pendant, with bead 
pendants between. A somewhat similar decoration of pendants 
is found on pilasters — as on those of the window at Nan Pay ft 
(Plate XXXIX.) and on the angle pilasters of many of the 
great temples in Pagftn. The gorgon heads, beaded festoons 
and pendants are occasionally found on Chinese bronzes, easy 
of importation, so that it may have been from China or Lhftsa 
that these decorative features were taken and reproduced, not 
only in Burma, but in Cambodia and Jftva. 

The temples pf Nan Payft and Nagftydn are generally con- 
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sidered to have been the prototypes of the Ananda, but, as has 
already been pointed out, the temples of Lemyet-hnft, B^b^payft 
and Patothamya, of still earlier date, have all the same plsm, 
with internal corridors, from which it follows that there already 
existed, long before the conquest of Thatdn in 1057, * type 
of temple which was adopted by King AnaurahtA as his model 
for the Ananda. It is, however, from this period that the 
great development took place in Burmese architecture result- 
ing in the magnificent series of examples not only of the 
square temples but -of the pagodas, a development which lasted 
till the invasion of PagAn by Kublai KhAn in 1284, the last 
building of importance erected during this period being the 
pagoda of Mangalacheti, built by TarAk-pyemin about 1274 A.D.* 

Before passing on to a description of the principal temples 
at Pa^n and the Burmese monasteries, there are two other 
classes of religious structures, the Thein and the Pitakat-Taik, 
which might here be included. 

The Thein or ordination hail for priests would to 

correspond with the B6t of Siam, except that they are not 
as a rule found in the temple enclosure, as in the latter country, 
and there are very few examples. The Upali-Thein in PagAn, 
dating from the 13th century, is rectangular on plan and is 
divided into nave and side aisles by arcades the arches of 
which are said to be well built. The centre aisle or nave is 
loftier than the side aisles, and in section the structure is 
similar to that of a Chaitya temple or of a Christian church, 
except that there are no clerestory windows. The summit 
of the roof is decorated with terra-cotta ridge tiles, and in 
the centre is an attenuated dAgaba. On the top of the nave 
and aisle walls is a cresting or pierced parapet similar to 
that which crowns the terrace walls of the pagodas. The 
interior is said to be decorated with fine and brilliant frescoes. 
There is a second Thein at Pegu dating from 1476. 

The Pitakat-Taik or sacred library at PagAn was built by 
AnaurahtA in 1057 to house the Buddhist scriptures which he 
brought away from Thatdn. It was probably built by the 
masons whom he brought over from Thatdn, and was pre- 
sumably a copy of the original library there. The plan of 
the structure is square with apparently, judging from the roof, 
four parallel corridors round the central chamber or cell. 
The illustration (Plate XL.) shows that externally the ground 


^ l^or an account of this temple and 
its interesting enamelled tiles, see * Ver- 
dflentlichungen aus dem Kdnigl. Museum 
fUr Volkerkunde,’ Bd. V. (Berlin 1897) ; 
de B^li^ calls it Sun Min Dgy, and 


remarks, "il a ^veill^ les oonvoitises 
d'arch^olones pea scrupuleux qui en 
qnt arrache de nombreux has relieft en 
ralence.*’ — ' L’Architecture Hindoue en 
Extreme Orient,* pp. 259-261. 
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storey is of moderate height, and that the roof consists of 
four storeys, set back one behind the other, with ogee roofs 
between resting direct on the vaults of the corridors (see 
Woodcut No. 450). The antefixae and cresting above the 
eaves of the roof are apparently 
copies of the carved woodwork 
which is found on the PyAtthat 
of a Kyaung or monastery, and in 
fact the whole structure bears some 
resemblance to a PyAtthat when 
built in brick instead of in wood, 
except that it is only about half 
the height. The corridors are 
lighted through perforated stone 
windows on three sides. On the 
fourth or entrance front are three 
doorways with approaches between 
balustrades with carved termina- 
tions in front, like those in Fig. 455 
and 456. This suggests that in 
Thatdn the original library was 

raised a few feet above the ground 

as a precaution against inunda- 450. Section of Vault and Roof, 
tions, and that the masons who 

built this one reproduced the balustrade and termination in 
front of the doorways as a necessary approach. The feature 
crowning the building is called a dubika in the Burmese 
archaeological report, and is similar to the finial of the PyAtthat 
of the kingfs palace at Mandalay (Woodcut No. 455). Tn 
later examples of the Pitakat-Taik and of the Shwe-daik or 
sacred treasury at Amarapura and Mandalay, the buildings 
are raised on a platform with flights of steps to the entrance 
door. They are either in one or two storeys, and with flat roofs. 

ThatOn or ThahtCn. 

The earliest really authentic notice we have of these 
countries is in the *MahAwansa.’ It is there related that, 
after the third convocation — B.C. 246 — A.foka despatched two 
missionaries, Sono and Uttaro, to Suvama-Bhflmi, the Golden 
Land, to carry the glad tidings of the religion of the Vanquisher.^ 
It is now perfectly ascertained that this place was almost 
certainly the Golden Chersonese of classical geographers, 
situated on the Sittang river, and now called Thatdn, about 

^ Tomour’s *Mahiwanso/ p. 71. In Banna the two missionaries are knpwn as 
Thawna and Uttara. 
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forty miles* travelling distance north from Martaban.^ Since 
it ceased to be a place of importance, either by the silting up 
of the river or the elevation of the land, it is now no longer 
a port; but there can be little doubt that for some centuries 
bmore and after the Christian Era it was the emporium through 
which a very considerable portion of the trade between China 
and the western world was carried on. The line of passage 
was apparently across the Bay of Bengal from the deltas of the 
Krishnft and Godftvart ; and it was to this trade route that we 
probably owe the rise and importance of Amar&vat! till it was 
perhaps superseded by the direct sea-voy^;e from Gujar&t and 
the west coast of India in the 6th century. The place was 
sacked and entirely destroyed, according to Sir A. Phayre, 
about A.D. 1050, by Anaurahti, King of ; but long before 
that time it had Men dwindling, from the growing importance 
of Pegu or Hansftwatt, which was founded about A.D. 633.* 

The only description of its ruins is by St Andrew St John, 
in the second volume of the ‘ Phcenix ’ above referred to ; but 
they seem even now to be very extensive, in spite of neglect 
and consequent decay. The walls can still be traced for 7700 
ft. in one direction by 4000 ft in another, enclosing a regular 
oblong of more than 700 acres. In this enclosure are several 
old pagodas, some, unfortunately, recently repaired, but all of 
a form we have not yet met with, though we shall presently 
when we come to speak of J&va. 

The principal pagoda here, like all the others, is built of 
hewn laterite. Its Mse is a square, measuring 104 ft each 
way, and 18 ft.' high; the second storey is 70 "ft. square and 
i6| ft. high; the third 48 ft. square and 12 ft. high. On this 
now stands a circular pagoda, making up the whole height to 
85 ft. Mr. St John fancies this circular part may be much 
more modern than the rest, but he adds, "the whole face of 
the pagoda has been carved in patterns ; but the most remark- 
able part is the second storey, to which access is given by four 
flights of steps, one in the centre of each face. The whole 
was apparently adorned with sculptures of the most elaborate 
character.” 

There seem to be no data to enable us to fix with certainty 
the date of this or of other similar pagodas in this place, and 
no photographs to enable us to speak with -certainty as to their 
details, which is to be r^retted, as it is just in such an old 
city as this that we may expect to find those early forms which 

1 R. F. St John, in the ' Fhwnix,’ v<d. I * In 1116 Buddhavanha ; — Sir A. 
ii. pp. a04, it stqq. Sir Arthur Phayre, Phayre, * History of Burma,’ pp. 39 , 30 • 
in ‘Journal of the Asiatic Society of P. w. Schmidt, ‘ Bucfa des Rftjauran,’ 
Ben^,* eol. xlU. ty. 33, *t stqq. pp. 30 and lOi. 
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may explain so much that is now unintelligible in subsequent 
examples. Thatdn was coeval with Anur&dhapura in Ceylon, 
and if examined with care, might do as much for the square 
form of temple as the island capital may do for the round form. 
Their greatest interest would, however, arise from the light 
they might throw on the square temples of Pag&n and other 
Burmese cities, whose origin it has hitherto been impossible to 
explain. Meanwhile it is a fact vrorth bearing in mind that we 
find here square three-storeyed pagodas, which certainly were 
erected before A.D. 1080, when the city was destroys, and 
possibly before the yth century, when it was practically super- 
seded by the rise of the new city and kingdom of Pegu. 

Prome. 

If we might trust the Burmese annals, Prome > was founded 
by a King DQttabaung as his capital as early as the year 
101 of Religion, or after the Nirv&na of Buddha.* In other 
words, it seems to be assumed that Buddhist missionaries from 
the second convocation held under K&llroka, in the previous 
year, established themselves here, and inti^uced the new 
religion into the country.* The real political capital of the 
country at that time seems to have been Tagaung, half-way 
between Ava and Bhimo, on the Upper Irflwadf.* Prome, 
however, seems to have continued the religious capital till 
A.D. 107, when the two capitals were amalgamated, under the 
name of Old Pag&n on the northern site, to be again transferred 
to New Pag&n, below Ava, about the year 847.* Upper Pagftn 
seems to have been visited by Captain Hannay in A.D. 1835, 
and by others subsequently, and the remains are described as 
extensive, but too much ruined and obscured by jungle to 
admit of scientific invest^tion. 

Many of those at Prome have been photographed by the 
Government, arid other illustrations are given in de B^li^’s 
book, together with the dates to which th^ are ascribed, those 
of de B^li^ being earlier than others. Three of the pagodas, 

* Thb ii the Eniopean name, it is 1909, pp. 3268. end 344f. The piesent 

called or Fit in Bonnese. — Phajne, Burmese SSikkaidj era commences m A.D. 
tot tit. 'f, 10, 630, on the sun’s entmnee into Aries. 

* Cmwfhrd’s ' Embasqr to Asa,’ vol. * The holding of this convoeatico too 
iL p. 277. The "year of RdMon” or yean after ttedeadtofBuddha is doubtful, 
" BnddhasBrsha” era, like the Smbalese and misaionaiim ate mentioned onW in 
era, datea from MS ac., but this reckon* connection with the Council hela fay 
ing appean to be of oomparativelT late . Aaoka 318 yean after the Ninrftna, or 
ori^, the earlier dates beiiy reoconed in 246 a.c. 

from 48a B.a, so that the date here * Yule, * Mission to Asa,’ p. 30. 
mentioned wow bdong to 38a B.& — * Zot tit. p. 3a. 

*Jo"nial of the Ri^yal Asiatic Society,’ 
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the Baubaugyt, Fayagyt and Payama, attributed to the yth and 
8th centuries, are by de B^lie put down as 6th century — 
certainly too early ; the square temple at Lemyet-hnil, also at 
Prome, is ascribed to the 9th century, that is to say, long before 
the introduction of the southern school of Buddhism from 
That6n. 


PagAn. 

Practically the architectural History of Burma begins with 
the foundation of P^&n in the middle of the 9th century, and 
as it was destroyed by the Chinese, or rather the Tartar army 
of Kublai Kh&n, in 1284,^ its glory lasted little more than four 
centuries. During that period, however, it was adorned by a 
very extensive series of monuments, most of which still remain 
in a state of very tolerable preservation. 

It will thus be observed that the rise and fall of Pag&n are, 
as nearly as may be, coincident with that of Polonnaruwa, in 
Ceylon ; but the Burmese city seems to have excelled the 
Ceylonese capital both in the extent of its buildings and in 
their magnificence. Their differences, too, both in form and 
detail, are very remarkable, but, if properly investigated, would 
throw light on many religious and ethnc^^phical problems 
that are now very obscure. 

The ruins of Fag&n extend about 8 miles in length along 
the river, with an averam breadth of about 2 miles, and 
within that space Colonel Yule estimates there may still be 
traced the remains of 800 or 1000 temples. Several of these 
are of great m^[nificence, and are kept in a state of repair ; but 
the bulk of them are in ruins, and the forms of the greater part 
hardly distinguishable. 

Of these, one of the most remarkable is the Ananda, built 
by Kyantsitthfl (1057-1085). As will be seen from the following 
plan (Woodcut No. 451), it is a square of nearly 200 ft. on each 
side, with projecting porticos on each face, so that it measures 
280 ft. across each way. Like all the great pagodas of the city, 
it is several storeys in height, the two lower ones are square 
with square turrets at each end, the three above have seated 
lions at each angle, as shown in Plate XLI. The plan of these 
store}^, as also me base of the rikhara, follows that of the latter, 
being set back at the angles for reasons which have already been 
suggested. The rikhara is crowned with the conical finial and 
Htl. The setting back of each storey one behind the other 
gives the whole a pyramidal form, which in this case rises to 
the height of 183 ft. 


‘ Yule’t * Marco Polo/ vol. ii. pp. 84^ ei 
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THE ANANDA TEMPLE, PAGAN. 
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Internally, the building is extremely solid, being intersected 
only by two narrow parallel corridors; but in rear of each 
projecting transept is a niche artificially lighted from above, 
in which stands a statue of Buddha more than 30 ft. in height. 
This is the arrangement we find in the Chaumukh temple at 
Pftlit&nft and at Rinpur (Woodcut No. 288), both Jaina temples 
of the 15th and 17th centuries, and which it is consequently 
rather surprising to find here as early as the nth century 
(A.D. 1066); but the form and the whole of the arrangement 



451. Plan 01 Ananda Temple. (From Yule.) Scale roo ft. to i in. 

of these temples are so unlike what we find elsewhere that 
we must be prepared for any amount of anomalies. 

The plan of the Dhammayangy! built at PagAn by Narathfi 
in 1 160 A.D. is almost identical with the Ananda, but slightly 
larger, measuring 292 ft. across each way. With the exception 
of a deep recess facing the entrance in which the statue of 
Buddha is placed, the inner corridor has been bricked up. The 
other three statues are brought forward into the vestibules 
of the other three transepts. Great similarities exist also in 
the design, there being two ranges of windows on the ground 
storey, one above the other, as in the Ananda. The roof con* 
sists of five storeys set back one behind the other, but being all 
of the same height are very monotonous in effect, and are very 
inferior to the Ananda roof, where the three upper storeys of 
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less height give scale to the two lower ones ; only a portion of 
the jikhara remains. 

Next in importance to the Ananda is the Thatpyinnyu, "the 
Omniscient,” erected about the year 1 144 by AlaungslthO,* the 

grandson of Anaurahti. 


It is very similar to the 
Ananda in dimensions 
and plan, except that it 
has only one great vesti- 
bule instead of four, and 
only one corridor on the 
ground storey, the centre 
portion being solid brick- 
work. The height of the 
temple is 201 ft, the 
highest in Pag&n. The 
additional height in this 
temple, as also in that of 
the Gaudaupalin and 
Tsfil&mani (the Sembyo 
Koo of Yule) temples, 
both built by Narapati- 
^ . s*tha in 1186 and iig 6 

4sa. Ptan ^ (From Yule.) respectively, arises from 

an important change in 
the design. The third storey is raised to a height almost equal 
to that of the ground storey, and in the Thatpyinnyu temple, as 
shown in the section (Woodcut No. 453), contains a central cell 
and a corridor round. To this upper storey there are porches 
on each side, and on the entrance front a vestibule as well. The 


access by flights of steps to this is shown in the section taken 
from Yule, and horizontal terraces exist in place of the ogee 
roofs of the Ananda and Dhammayangyt temples. A similar 
access by external flights of steps opposite the porch existed 
on one of the sides of the Tsfll&mani, but not in the illustra- 


tion (Plate XLII.), where the ramps have more the appear- 
ance of flying buttresses. This view suggests in its effect a 
resemblance to the portal of a French cathedral, and it gives 
some idea of the rich decoration employed. The three planes, 
or orders, as they are technically callM, of the pointed ardi 
recall the European subordination of arches, but the complicated 
assemblage of arched forms above in the gable end, aJl built in 
brick covered with stucco, show how this material lends itself to 


* AlaiutfrttbA, or AlflogtrtthO, reigned cnnied the temple of Bodh>6nfA to bn 
60m loSs till 1 Ida He restored Letyft* restored in 1105.— toL L a 78. 
■wngnla to the 'tfarone of Arakaa end 



PLATE Xm 



UPPER PORCH OF TSOlAMANI TEMPLE, PAGAn. 

(Repofduced from a photograph taken for the Archaeological Survey of Burma.) 

{To face p. 362, vol. II) 
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decoration of the most debased character. The decoration of 
the pilasters of the ground storey and the frieze which reigns 
throughout the same are repetitions of the ornament of the 
Nan Pay& and Kyaukku temples already described. The general 



appearance of these temples will be understood from the annexed 
view (Woodcut No. 454} of the Gaudaupalin and their general 
arran^ment from the section of the Thatpyinnyu^ temple 

* In Pali Tbatpyinnyn is Sabbannfl. 


Section of Thatpyinnyu Temple. (From Yule.) Scale 50 ft. to i in. 
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(Woodcut No. 453). A design with slight modifications is shown 
in Plate XLIII., representing the Thitsawada temple in Pwazaw 
(1080). Here the plan is of smaller dimensions, but great height 
is obtained by grouping the features closer together ; without 
looking too close at the detail, it is singular how close a 
resemblance these two views bear to a Spanish or Italian 
church of the early Renaissance period. There is one other 
temple which should be mentioned here, viz., the Mahflbaudi, 
built by Nandaungmya Min in 1198 a.d. in imitation of the 



454. View of tbe Temple of Gaudaiipalin. (From Yule.) 


Bodh-Gay& temple in Bengal {ante^ vol. i. Woodcut No. 19). 
The temple is square, having a lofty ground storey, with two or 
three ranges of windows or niches ; in the centre, but set back 
to leave a terrace round, is a lofty pyramidal tower in seven 
storeys, bearing a close resemblance to those of the Bodh-Gayi, 
but with small dormer windows in the centre of each side ; the 
tower is crowned with the usual hnial and Htt. It is the only 
example of its kind in Burma, and does not seem to have any 
influence on subsequent examples. 

The first thing that strikes the enquirer on examining these 
temples is their remarkable dissimilarity with anything on the 
continent of India. They are not stfipas in any sense of the 
term, nor are they vih&ras. The one building we have hitherto 
met with which they in any way resemble is the seven-storied 
Prfisida at Polonnaruwa (Woodcut No. 137), which, no doubt, 
belongs to the same class. It was' thought that the square 
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pagodas at Thatdn, when properly examined, may contain the 
explanation we are searching for. They evidently were not 
alone, and many other examples may still be found when 
looked for. On the whole, however, I am inclined to believe, 
improbable as it may at first sight appear, that their real 
s>monyms are to be found in Babylonia, not in India. The 
Birs Nimrfid was, like them, a seven-storeyed temple, with 
external stairs, leading to a crowning cell or sanctuary. Of 
course, during the seventeen centuries which elapsed between 
the erection of the two buildings, considerable changes have 
taken place. The lowest stairs in Burma have become internal ; 
in Babylonia they were apparently external. At the head of 
the third flight at the Birs, Sir Henry Rawlinson found the 
remains of three recesses. At Pag&n these had been pushed 
into the centre of the third storey. The external flights were 
continued on the upper three storeys at both places; but in 
Babylonia they lead to what seems to have been the real 
sanctuary, in Burma to a simulated one only, but of a form 
which, in India, always contained a cell and an imr^ of the 
deity to whom the temple was dedicated. 

It may be asked. How is it possible that a Babylonian form 
should reach Burma without leaving traces of ite passage through 
India? It is hardly a sufficient answer to say it must have 
come vid Tibet and Central Asia ; because, in the present state 
of our knowledge, we do not know of such a route being used. 
It is a more probable explanation to say that such monuments 
may have existed in the great Gangetic cities, but, like these 
Burmese examples, in brick and plaster; and have perished, 
as they would be sure to do in that climate, and where hostile 
races succeeded the Buddhists. But, however it may be 
eventually accounted for, it hardly appears to me doubtful that 
these Burmese seven-storied temples are the lineal descendants 
of the Babylonian examples, and that we shall some day be 
able to supply the gaps which exist in their genealc^. 

Meanwhile one thing must be borne in mind. The earliest 
capital of the Burmese was Tagaung in the north, and their 
real affinities are with the north. They got their religion by 
the western route from Bengal, but it was engrafted on a stem 
of which we know veiy little, and all whose amnities have yet 
got to be traced to their source. 

Monasteries. 

As Burma is a country in which the monastic system of 
Buddhism flourishes at the present day to the fullest extent, 
if we had more information regarding its monasteries, or 
fyaungs as they are called, it might enable us to understand the 
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arrangement of the older ones. The travellers who have visited 
the country have been silent on the subject, principally because 
the monasteries are, in almost all instances, less magnificent 
than the pagodas to which they are attached, and are, with 
scarcely an exception, built of wood — a practice destructive of 
their architectural character, and also depriving them wholly 
of that monumental appearance of stability which is so essential 
to true architectural expression. 

This peculiarity is not confined to the monasteries; all 
residences, from that of the poorest peasant to the palace of the 
king, having been constructed from time immemorial of this 
perishable material. The custom has now passed into a law. 



455. Burmese Kyauog. (From Col. Symes ' Embassy to Ava.’) 


that no one shall have the power of erecting buildings of stone 
or brick, except it be the king himself, or unless the edifices 
be of a purely religious character. Even this exception is not 
always taken advants^e of, for the king’s palace itself is as 
essentially a wooden erection as the dwelling of any of his 
subjects. It is, however, not the less magnificent on this account 
— ^rather, perhaps, more so — immense sums being spent on the 
most elalwrate carvings, and the whole being lacquered, painted, 
and gilt, to an extent of which we have no conception in our 
more sober clime. 

The general appearance of the facade may be realised from 
the annexed view (Woodcut No. 456) ; but its real magnificence 
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consists in the profusion of gilding and carving with which every 
part is covered, and to which it is impossible to do justice on 
so small a scale. 

The same profuse decorations are bestowed upon the monas- 
teries, one of which is represented in the annexed woodcut 
(No. 4SS), showing a building in which all the defects arising 
from the use of so easily carved a material are carried to excess. 



456. Fajade of the King's PaUice, Burma. (From a Sketch by Col. Yule.) 


If the colouring and gilding could be added, it would represent 
a building such as the West never saw, and, let us hope, never 
will see; for, however dazzling its splendour, such barbaric 
magnificence is worthy only of a half-civilised race. 
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The naked form of these monasteries — if the expression 
may be used — ^will be understood from the following woodcut 
(No. 457) of one erected at Mandalay. It is apparently five 
stor^ in height, but as a matter of fact only one stor^ is 
occupied, the first, or “ piano nobile ” as we would call it. The 
reason for this being that the Pdr^yi or priest would refuse to 
reside in a building where any one’s feet were above his head. 
The first stor^ of a Kyaung, and this applies to the example 
at Mandalay, is always raised about 8 to lo ft. above the 
ground, being carried on great timber posts. It is surrounded 
by a balcony on three sides, access to which is obtained by 
flights of steps enclosed between balustrades with a peculiar 



457. Monaster)' at Mandalay. (From a Photograph.) 


curved termination in front, shown in the woodcut (No. 455 )* 
The steps, Ae walls carrying them and the balustrades are all 
in brick, whilst the rest of the structure is entirely in timber. 
On the eastern side is a shrine, in which is a statue of Gaudama, 
al»ve which is the Py8tthat, a lofty structure ‘with three, five 
or seven roofs according to the importance of the Kyaung; 
thus in the Rc^al monasteries and the King's Palace there 
are seven roofs, as in Woodcut No. 456. The monastery at 
Mandalay (Wo^cut No. 457) was not completed when the 
photograph was taken, but not being masked by the elaborate 
carving as shown in Woodcut No. 455, the scheme of its 
design is easier to read. There are four storeys of roofs, the 
upper one covers a jantem only; the roof below covers the 
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central hall which is enclosed with double aisles all round 
covered over the two other roofs. Virtually there is only 
one room in a Burmese Kyaung, at the east end ; and next to 
the Pyitthat is the Pdngyi’s quarter, where he receives visitors, 
teaches in the school and sleeps; at the west end are the 
students’ quarters and the store-rooms, and the school-room, 
if it may -be so termed, is in the central hall.^ 

These many-storeyed kyaungs, with the tall seven-storeyed 
spires (shown in Woodcuts Nos. 447 and 455), bring us back to 
the many-storeyed temples in Nepil, which are in all essential 
respects so nearly identical, that it can hardly be doubted they 
had a common origin. We are not yet in a position to point 
out the connecting links which will fuse the detached fragments 
of this style into a homogeneous whole, but it is probably in 
China that they must be looked for, only we know so little of 
the architectural history of the western portion of that great 
country, that we must wait for further information before even 
venturing on this subject. 

The met that all the buildings of Burma are of wood, except 
the p^odas, may also explain how it is that India possesses 
no architectural remains anterior to the age of Aroka. Except 
the comparatively few masonry pagodas, none of which existed 
prior to his era, there is nothing in Burma that a conflagration 
of a few hours would not destroy, or the desertion of a few 
years entirely obliterate. That the same was the practice of 
India is almost certain, from the essentially wooden forms still 
found prevailing in all the earlier cave temples ; and, if so, this 
fully accounts for the disappearance of all earlier monuments. 

We know that wooden architecture was the characteristic of 
Media, where all the constructive parts were formed in this 
perishable material ; and from the Bible we learn that Solomon’s 
edifices were chiefly so constructed. Persepolis presents us 
with the earliest instance remaining in Asia of this wooden 
architecture being petrified, as it were — apparently in conse- 
quence of the intercourse its builders maintained with Egypt 
and with Greece. 

In Burma these wooden types still exist in more complete- 
ness than, perhaps, in any other country. Even if the student 
is not prepared to admit the direct ethnographic connection 
between the buildinn of Burma and Babylon, he will at any 
rate best learn in this country to appreciate much in ancient 
architecture, which without such a living illustration, it is hard 
to understand. Solomon’s House of the Forest of Lebanon 

* Yule’s ' Miation to Ava,’ pp. 354-355.— Phejntc ia *Jour. AeiaL Soc. Bengal,' 
vol. xxix. pps 346flr. 
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is, with mere diiTerence of detail, reproduced at Ava or 
Amarapura ; and the palaces of Persepolis are rendered 
infinitely more intelligible by the study of these edifices. 
Burma is almost equally important in enabling us to under- 
stand what an active, prosperous Buddhist community may 
have been in India at a time when that religion flourished 
there ; ^ and altogether, if means were available for its full 
elucidation, it would form one of the most interesting chapters 
in the History of Architecture in Asia. 


^ For a succinct account of the historv Burma including Burma proper, Pegu 
of Burma to 1837, the reader may consult . Taungu, Tcnasserim, and Arakan.* 

Sir Arthur P. Phayre’s * History of 
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Introductory — The various classes of temple and their disposition — Temples 
of Angkor Vit, Angkor Thom, Beng Mdaled, Ta Prohm, Banteai Kedei, 
Prah'khan, etc. — Palaces and Civil Architecture. 

The King Builders?- 

Approxiimtc Appraximate 

Dates. Dates. 

A.D. 802 Jayavarman V. . • a.d. 968 

,, 869 Suryavarman I. . > n TO02 

>, 877 Udayftdityavarman „ 1049 

,, 889 Harshavarman III. . (7) „ 1070 

(^) •> 910 JaravarmanVI. . , (?) „ 1090 

(?) „ 918 Dharantndravarman I. (?) „ 1108 

. „ 928 Sdiyax’annan II 1112 

„ 942 Dharantndiavorman II. (?) „ 1152 

■ It 944 Jayavarman VII. , . 1162-1201 

Since the exhumation of the buried cities of Assyria by Mons. 
Botta and Mr. Layard nothing has occurred so startling, or which 
has thrown so much light on Eastern art, as the discovery of 
the ruined cities of Cambodia. Historically, they are infinitely 
less important to us than the ruins of NimrQd and Nineveh ; 
but, in an architectural point of view, they are more astonishing ; 
and, for the elucidation of certain Indian problems, it seems 
impossible to overrate their importance. 

The first European who visited these ruins in modern times 
was M. Mouhot, a French naturalist, who devoted the last four 
years of his life (1858-1861) to the exploration of the vallejTs of 
the Me-kong and Me-nam rivers. Though the primary object 
of his travels was to investigate the natural productions of die 
country, he seems to have been so struck urith the ruins, fof 
Angkor Vdt that he not only sketched and made plans of them, 
but wrote descriptions of all the principal buildings. Unfortun- 
ately for science and art he never returned to Europe, being 
struck down by fever while prosecuting his researches in the 
northern part of tlie country ; and, though his notes have been 
published both in this country * and in France, thq? were not 

> Aymonier, ‘ Le Ckmbodge,' lomc Hi. p. 52^ 

■ 'Tnveb in Indo*Chim, Cambodia, and Laos,' by Henri Monhot. 2 voIk 
8vo. Murray, 1884. 


Jayavarman II. . 
jajravarman III. . 
Indravarman 
Yaiovannan. 
HarshavArman I. . 
Ijftnavarman 
Jayavarman IV. . 
Harahavarman II. 
Rftjendravarman . 
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prepared for publication by himself, and want the explanator)' 
touches which only an author can give to his own work. 
Though his melancholy death prevented M. Mouhot from 
obtaining all the credit he was entitled to for his discovery, it 
has borne rich fruit as far as the public are concerned. 

The next person who visited these ruins uras the very 
learned Dr. Adolph Bastian ; ^ who wrote a most recondite but 
very unsatisfactory work on the Indo-Chinese nations, in five 
volumes. 

The next visit was paid by Mr. J. Thomson, a professional 
photographer at Sing^^re, who at considerable expense and 
risk carried his photr^aphic apparatus to the spot, and brought 
away a plan of the great temple at Angkor V&t, with some 
thirty photographs of it, besides views of other places in the 
neighbourhood. 

Since that time the French have sent a succession of well- 
equipped expeditions to the place; the first, under Captain 
Doudart de L^[r^ in 1866 and a second in 1873. His 
unfortunate death on the frontiers of China prevented his ever 
working out his results to the extent he no doubt would have 
done had he lived to return home. They were, however, 
published as he left them by Lieutenant T. Garnier, the second 
in command, with notes and additions of his own.‘ 

As they, however, could not complete the investigation, 
a third expedition was fitted out under Captain L. Delaporte, 
who had taken part in the previous expeditions. He returned 
to France in 1 ^ 74 , bringing with him not only detailed plans of 
some of the temples, but copies of numerous 'inscriptions and 
a large collection of antiquities and casts. These were at first 
located in the Chateau of Compi^gne, but were afterwards 
removed to Paris and arranged in the Trocadero Museum. 

Captain Delaporte’s work * was published in i88a He was 
followed by other travellers who shortly after their return 
brought out the results of their investigations, M. T. Moura,^ 
A. Tissandier,' Foumereau,* Captain E. Lunet de Lajonqui^re,' 

* ' Die Volker der Oestlichen Asien/ khm^e.’ 4ta i88a 

▼on Dr. A. Bastian. Leipsig, 1866. ^ * Le Royaume de Cambodge.’ ivols. 

He also wrote an acoonnt of ue mins in 8vo. 1883. 

the * Journal of the Royal Geographical * *Cambadge et Java: Ruines khmires 

Society’ (vol. zxxv.)^ and four papers et javanaises, 1893-94.’ 4to. 1896. 
in the * Ausland’ (Nos. 47*50). * ’ Les Ruines o’ Angkor.’ 4to. 190a 

* * Voyage d’Esploration en Indo- ’Atlas ArchMonque de I’lndo- 

Cliine»’ a vols. quarto and folio Atlas of Chine : Monuments au Champa et du 
plates. Paris, 10731 also ’Eaploiationset Cambodge,* foL 1901; ’ Inventaire 

Missions: Eztraits de ses Manuscripts,’ arcb^logique et descriptif des Monu- 
par M. A. B. Villemereul. Paris 1803. ments du Cambodge.* 2 vols. Imp. 

’ ’Voyagaau Cambodge^ I’Ardiitectnre 8vo. 1902-1907. 
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and E. Aymonter/ all of whom were sent out by the Minister 
of Public Instruction and under the direction of the Ccole 
Fran^ais de TExtrime Orient The latest writer on the subject 
is General L. de Beylin, * whose work includes a description with 
illustrations of the monuments of India, Burma, Cambodia, 
Siam, J&va, and Ceylon. 

In addition to these sources of information there is a most 
interesting account, written by a Chinese traveller, who spent 
two years in the country when the kingdom was in its most 
flourishing state between the years 1295-97. He was a 
Buddhist, and, like his predecessors in India, Fah Hian and 
Hiuen Tsiang, sees things a little too much through Buddhist 
spectacles ; but, with this slight defect, nothing can be more 
graphic than his account of the country and the people.’ 

One of the earliest traditions is that first put forward by 
Dr. Bastian * relative to the migration of an Indian prince, and 
this is repeated by Tissandier,’ who states that in 443 B.C. 
Prea-thong, a Hindu prince, son of the King of Indraprastha, 
emigrated with a large number of his followers and settled at 
Choukan (north of Angkor). The new emigrants introduced 
the Br&hman rites which were engrafted on those of the 
Serpent worshippers of the country. Although at first they 
settled down amicably with the original inhabitants, in course 
of time troubles set in and the Indians, having vanquished their 
opponents, became masters of the country. In 125 B.C. the 
Chinese are said to have conquered the Cambodians and forced 
them to pay tribute. There is also a record that in the first 
centuries of our era emigrants from Madras made their way 
into Cambodia introducing the Brihman faith, the Sanskrit 
alphabet, and Indian rites and customs.’ The Khmer and 
Sanskrit epigraphic texts give details of a dynasty of seven 
kings who reigned from 435-680 A.D., among whom a certain 
Bhavavarman seems to have been a great conqueror ; the last 


^ * Le Cambodge.’ 3 vols. Imp. 8vo. 
190Z-1907. The Sanskrit inscriptions 
were translated and commented by M. M. 
A. Barth and Abel Bergaigne, with atlas 
of phototypes of the estampages. Paris 
1885 and z8p3. 

^ *L’ Architecture Hindoue en Extreme 
Orient.’ 1907. 

’ The work is translated in extenso in 
Abel Remusat’s^ *Nouveaux Melanges 
Asiatiques,’ vol. i. pp. 78 et seqq. 

^ Bastian, toe, cit. vol. i. p. 393. 

* Tiasandier, he. cit. p. 17. 

* Ftom ancient inscriptions we learn 
that the Eastern peninsula at an early 
date included six regions, states or 


kingdoms : — (i) Yavana-dexa in the 
north-east, extending from the gulf of 
Tongkin urestwards nearly to the 99th 
meridian, and including much of the 
Laos districts north of 17** 30'. Its 
capital was Chudh&nagari, now Luang 
Phrabang on the Mc-kong. (2) Champ&- 
dexa, corresponding to Annani and 
extending to about 160 miles westwards 
of the Me-kong. (3) Sayam-dexa in the 
north-west, including Burma proper and 
the northern part of modem Siam east of 
the Salwtn, of which Haripunyapura,now 
Lamphum on the Me-ping, was — if not 
the capital — one of its notable cities, 
(4) Kambuja-dexa included all Cambodia. 
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of this dynasty was Jayavarman. From his death to the 
commencement of the 9th century there are no records, owing 
probably to internal dissensions, but in 802 A.D.^ Jayavarman II., 
who may have been a descendant of the older dynasty, formed 
a new dynasty of eighteen sovereigns, a list of whom, with the 
dates of their accessions, are given at the head of this chapter. 
To this monarch is attributed the foundation of the Cambodian 
kingdom, whose capital was Angkor Thom, situated in the 
valley of the Me-kong about 14 miles north of the lake known 
as Tonl^ Sap. Jayavarman II. settled at first at Prah-khan 
north of Angkor V&t, and in the tenth year of his reign is 
supposed to have laid the foundations of the great city of 
Angkor Thom, as also those of the Royal palace in its centre, 
the pyramid temples of Phim£anakas, the great temple of Bayon 
and other structures. To him, therefore, according to Aymonier,* 
must be ascribed the inauguration of those colossal construc- 
tions which were raised during the four centuries following and 
which constitute the great Cambodian style. There are some 
small earlier temples built towards the end of the 6th or the 
commencement of the /th centuries, in which the origin of 
the style may be found, but they are of comparatively small 
importance. It is, however, interesting to note that according 
to Aymonier, Jayavarman may have come into the country 
from JAva, and therefore brought over some acquaintance with 
the great temple of Boro-Budur of the 7th or 8th centuries, to 
which there is a striking resemblance, so much so that some of 
the sculptures of the latter have been assumed in error to be 
those of Angkor V&t. 

The third king, Indravarman, besides building the temples 
of Baku and Bakong, completed and consecrated the temple 
of Bayon in ^ngkor Thom, the chef eTceuvre of Cambodian 
architecture. The erection of the great capital, on account of 
its m^nitude and the numerous temples and other structures 
it contained, would seem to have stretched over a long period, 
as it was not until the reig^ of Yarovarman, the fourth king, 
that the official capital was shifted about 900 A.I>. from 
Harihar&laya, which, since the death of the first king, had 
hitherto held that position, to Angkor Thom. To Yasovarman 
is attributed also the temple of Lolei and the pyramid temple 
of Phim£anakas in the centre of the Palace enclosure. He is 
said to have been a man of prodigious strength, but in about 


Lower Cochin China and Siam as fat 
north as Uttaradih (I^t. 17° 39' N.)* 
(5) Kamanya-deiEt on the west, com- 
prised Pegu and Tenasserim. And (6) 
The Malay peninsula was designated 
Malaya-dera. — Foumereau, * Le Siam 


Ancfen/ pt. i, pp. 5off. 

^ The dates are those taken from the 
Indian 5 iika, to which is added 78 : thus 
724 5 aka is 802 a.d. 

* Aymonier, he. dt. tome iii. p. 468. 
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the nineteenth or twentieth year of his reign was afflicted with 
leprosy and retired to a forest in the north of the kingdom, 
leaving two sons to succeed him, the second of whom, Lr&na- 
varman, left Angkor Thom about 926 A.D. and settled at Chok 
Gargyar (Kohker ^), which became the capital during his reign 
and that of his son. The ninth king, R&jendravarman, returned 
to Angkor Thom in 942, and it was in his reign that Buddhism 
commenced to be favoured, one of the two great temples built 
by him, Ta-Prom being Br&hman, and the other, B&nt^ai 
Kedei, Buddhist Under the reign of his successor many other 
temples were erected, of which the most important is the 
pyramid temple of Bapuon, immediately south of the Royal 
Palace in Angkor Thom. The eleventh king, SQryavarman, 
reigned forty-eight years, and was a great builder, the temples 
of Phnom Chisor (Prov. B&ti), Vclt £k near Battambang, Phnom 
B&set, Prah Vihear (Prov. Kukhan) and Prah-khan (Kompong 
Svay), being attributed to him. His successor continued his 
work and built the temples of Banteai Ta Kean (Prov. 
Siemreap), Phimai (Prov. Korat), Pr6 Rup, and probably the 
temple on Mount BakhSng, south of Angkor Thom. The 
dates of the accessions of the three following kings are not 
known for certain, and with the exception of Vlt Phu at 
Pursat, built about 1090-1 100, restorations and additions only 
are recorded during the period of their reigns. We pass on, 
therefore, to Suryavarman II., who is said to have extended 
to its normal condition the empire which had suffered many 
calamities under his predecessors. He would appear to have 
been not only a great warrior, but a remarkable scholar and 
writer of verses, and to him is attributed the erection of the 
temple of Angkor VSt, the foundation of which is said to have 
been laid by his predecessor, but which he continued and com- 
pleted during the forty years of his reign, including the magni- 
ficent series of bas - reli^js j.which are carved on the walls 
representing battle scene? taxen from the R&m&yana. During 
the reign of the last two sovereigns of the dynasty, commenced 
the wars with neighbouring nations, and no further temples were 
built, so that our architectural history is confined to the three 
and a half centuries which elapsed between 802 and 1152. 

It was to these incessant wars that the decadence of 
Cambodia must be attributed ; commencing with the Champ&s 
(Pochin China), continued by the Peguans and subsequently 
with the Siamese, Can\.bodia was invaded and devastated, 
Angkor Thom being taken after a seven months' siege in 
1375 and again in 1460, when the capital was changed 
successively to various other towns, the last settlement being 

* fjit. 13" 15' N., long. 104® 31' E. 
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at Phnom Penh ^ on the Me>kong, the present capital of what 
remains of the great Cambodian kingdom. 

Temples. 

Broadly speaking, the temples, the relative position of 
which is shown in Woodcut Na 458, may be divided into four 
classes : firstly, those in which the enclosures, generally three 
in number, are all more or less on the same level, such as in 
the temples of Ta Prohm, Kedei, and Pr£ Rup ; secondly, the 
pyramid temples, which consist of a series of narrow terraces 
rising one above the other as Phimfianakas and Bapuon ; thirdly, 
those in which the two first classes would seem to be combined, 
where the enclosures, one within the other, are each raised from 
15 to 20 ft. above the level of that outside, so as to give the 
whole a pyramidal form, such as in those of Angkor V&t and 
Bayon ; and fourthly, the smaller temples, consisting of three or 
five sanctuaries placed side by side, the centre one being the 
most important, the whole surrounded by a wall or moat. The 
enclosures consist either of a moat within which may have been 
some kind of timber palisade now gone, or a stone wall 8 to 
10 ft high, with cresting at the top. In a lai^e number of 
temples one or more of the enclosures take the form of a gallery 
or corridor, which is roofed over with horizontal courses of stone 
corbelled over till they meet at the top. The nature of this 
construction limits the width of the corridor to 7, or at the 
utmost 10 ft, so that if a greater width is requir^, an aisle 
is provided on one or both sides. An example of this is shown 
in Woodcut No. 461, a section of the corridor qt Angkor Vit. 
In this case the support on the left consisted 6f a solid wall, 
the roof over the aisle being at a lower level than that over the 
corridor, but there are instances in which this system of con- 
struction is employed over the vestibules and halls leading to 
a sanctuary, in which case the outer supports are walls, the 
inner ones piers, constituting in plan what might be described 
as a nave and aisles. 

The approaches to the temples acquire considerable import- 
ance, not only on account of their great length, but because they 
consist of causeways raised from 10 to 12 ft. above the ground, 
necessitated by the fact that from June to October the valley of 
the Me-kong, where all the more important Cambodian temples 
are found, is flooded, and the raised causeways form the only 
means of communication between the towns and temples : the 
whole valley, in fact, is mapped out with roads arranged at right 
angles to one another, along which the caravans pass. 

In the approaches to the principal temples and the great 
* Lat. II* 33' N., long. 104* 57' E, 
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towns, these causeways have led to features which are confined 
to Cambodia, viz., the cruciform terraces (such as that shown 



458. Map showing the position of the principal Temples. 

in Woodcut No. 459, in front of the temple of Angkor Vftt, and 
in Woodcut No. 470 in the foreground of the temple of j^g 
Mdaleft), the bordering of the causeways with steles, lions, and 
other animals, and, when crossing the moats, to stone bridges 
the balustrades of which consisted of serpents carried by 
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giants on sculptured pedestals, the serpent terminating at the 
entrance end by a lofty N&ga figure 10 to 12 ft. high, with 
from five to seven heads. A similar feature terminates the 
balustrades of bridges across rivers or streams, an example of 
which, the Spean Taon, is shown on Plate XLI V., Fig. 2. In the 
latter case the bridge is carried on great stone piers corbelled 
out at the top, the banks being widened out so as to give an equal 
passage to the torrent as that enjoyed before the bridge was 
built Across the moats which surround the outer enclosure 
of the temples, the bridge is carried on circular or compound 
piers, sometimes carrying side walls enriched with NAga figure 
sculpture. 

In front of the temples and also in parts of the enclosure are 
tanks of water known as sras, with stone borders and steps 
round. These provide for the services of the temple ; there are 
some cases in which these sras are of enormous dimensions, 
forming reservoirs to supply water for agricultural and other 
purposes.^ 

The principal approach to the temples is, as a rule, from the 
east, unless, as in the case of Angkor VAt, where there is some 
special reason for the change, the main road from the capital 
Angkor Thom being on the west side of the former, which has 
accordingly a western entrance. The entrance gateways to the 
several enclosures arc called gopuras^ and are cruciform on plan, 
owing to projecting wings thrown out on all four sides : the side 
wings being of greater length than the others, in some cases, as 
at Angkor VAt, having a second entrance on each side. Over 
the centre of the gopura is a tower which in the entrance gate- 
way of Angkor Thom is carved on each side witli BrahmA heads. 
The gopura is repeated for the entrance of each enclosure, always 
being in the centre of the east and west fronts, but on the north 
and south fronts nearer to the west end, where the main entrance 
is on the eastern side, and to the east end if on the western side ; 
the reason being to provide additional space for other structures 
within the enclosures on the entrance side, the axis of the 
sanctuary and of the gopura being always the same. 

In the pyramidal temples and in those of the third class, where 
each terrace or enclosure rises from 15 to 20 ft, the staircases 
are very steep — in some cases the rise of the steps being three 
times the width of the tread. The steps are enclosed between 
projecting spurs or ramps of .stone, which are richly moulded and 
carved, and the width of each flight is of less dimension as it 
rise^ so as to give the appearance of greater height In some 
of the latge temples — in addition to the towers over the central 

^ De Lajonquier^, ' Inventaire archc- ^ Loc. cit, introcl. pp. jofig. 
ologiqne,’ tome i. introd. pp. 43fT. 
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and side entrances — ^there are others over the angles of each 
enclosure ; and in the temple of Bayon, including those of the 
sanctuary and other buildings within the enclosure, there are as 
many as fifty towers, — ^that over the sanctuary rising to a height 
of 1 30 ft. above the central enclosure or platform, the latter being 
34 ft. above the ground outside. The principal characteristic of 
the design in the Cambodian temples consists in the accumula- 
tion of features ; thus the sanctuary, for instance, originally a 
square tower of the same height as width, with a series of five 
storeys, one above the other, diminishing in size as they rise, 
and crowned with the lotus flower, has l^n enriched with one 
or two slightly projecting bays on each face, in front of which 
elaborately carved doorways have been added ; similar project- 
ing bays and doorways, of less dimensions as they rise, are 
carried up each storey of the tower. The general effect of this 
accumulation of features may be judged by Woodcut No. 464, 
where the two rising roofs of the corridors add to those features 
above described, and in the view (Plate XLV.) of the gopura 
to the sanctuary enclosure of the temple of Prah-khan (Prov. 
Kompong Svay). The two upper stages of the tower over 
the gopura are gone, but on the left hand side there are four 
repetitions of the serpent gables over the doorways, such as 
are more clearly shown in Plate XLIV., Fig. i. 

Although to each enclosure there are four gopuras or entrance 
gateways, those on the north and south are invariably closed 
with imitation doors in stone. Similar false doorways, some- 
times elaborately carved, are found on the three sides of the 
sanctuary, the east or, in some instances, the west doorway 
being the only entrance. The sanctuary is always situated on 
the axis of the principal entrance, and, owing to the project- 
ing bays added to each side, presents a cruciform plan. In 
general design the sanctuary takes the form of a tower or 
jikhara, the lower portion rarely higher than the width but 
crowned with a series of receding stages ; the walls are of great 
thickness, sometimes 5 to 6 ft. deemed necessary to carry the 
superstructure which was built with horizontal courses of stone 
or brick, corbelied out internally so as to meet in the centre. 
No trace of an arch of any description has ever been found in 
Cambodian architecture ; so that corbelling out with horizontal 
courses of stone was the only expedient employed to roof over 
their corridors, sanctuaries, or other halls. The widest span 
never exceeds 10 ft., and to increase the vddth of a hall or 
vestibule, often found in front of a sanctuary, aisles are added : 
this applies to all temple buildings, the roofs of which would 
seem always to have been of stone. In secular buildings, timber 
roofs, none of which exist at the present day, were almost certainly 
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employed, as remains have been found of parallel walls of a 
much greater width. In the inner enclosure of a temple, on each 
side of the central axis, and in front of the sanctuary, two other 
structures are invariably found, which are assumed to have been 
the treasury for the deposit of the sacred vessels and other 
properties of the temple and the library for the records ; their 
entrance doors face the opposite direction to those of the 
sanctuary; they are lighted by rectangular window openings 
closed with balusters such as shown in Plate XLV. ; the sills 
of the windows of the treasury or library are always about 6 ft. 
from the ground, and the same is found in other buildings, 
which are assumed to have been occupied by the women. 
In some of the temples there are other structures in the rear 
of the sanctuary;^ thus at Phnom Chisor (Prov. B8ti)* are 
five buildings of different sizes and similar in general design, 
all having doorways facing east which are undoubtedly shrines 
for divinities of the same cult, whether . 9 aiva or Vaishnava. 
The temple of Phnom Chisor is built on an eminence, and is 
approached by long causeways with numerous flights of steps, 
there being in front of thegopura a flight of 392 steps.; a second 
example exists in the Prah Vihear,’ where the temple is built on 
a cliff which in Europe would have been selected for a stroi^ly 
fortified castle. 

The three largest temples in Cambodia are those of Angkor 
V8t, Bayon and Beng M^ale& ; of these the first named is the 
best preserved, though of later date, the other two being built at 
a period when the architectural style of Cambodia had reached 
perhaps its highest development. 


TEMPLE OF ANGKOR VAT. 

The temple of Angkor V&t, literally “ the temple of the city,” 
is situated about a mile to the southward of the city of Angkor 
Thom itself, and between it and the lake Tonl6 Sap. As will be 
seen from the small plan (Fig. 2, Woodcut No. 459) it is almost 
an exact square, and measures nearly an Eiglish mile each way.* 
The walled enclosure of the temple measures 1080 yds. by 
1 100, and is surrounded by a moat 216 yds. wide. The moat 
is crossed on the west by a splendid causeway, carried on piers 
on either side. This leads to the great gateway five storeys in 


* Theie sie analogous to the 
dirines connected with Hindft temples, as 
atKaiUs, ElAift, atSinnar, Dhamntr, etc. 

* L. de Lajoaonitfe, *Inveataiie aicld- 
dlc|teue,* tomeL m idrsp. 

* £>c. tit. tome n. pp. 173(1.. 

* By the treaty of Sjrd March 1907, 


France obtained from Siam the pnmnces 
of Battambang, Siemieap and Sisophon. 
These include the tem^e of AnAor Vlt, 
and numerous other esamples uat bear 
witness to the splendour of the ancient 
Cambodian civilisation. 
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height, not unlike the 
gopura of a Dravidian 
temple, but extended 
by lateral galleries and 
towers to a facade more 
than 6cx) ft. in extent 
Within this a second 
raised causeway, 370 
yds. long, leads to a 
cruciform platform in 
front of the temple 
(shown in Fig. i. Wood- 
cut No. 459). On either 
side of this, about half- 
way down, is a detached 
temple, which anywhere 
else would be considered 
of importance, but here 
may be passed over. 

The general plan of 
the temple will be un- 
derstood from the wood- 
cut (No. 459). It con- 
sists of three enclosures, 
one within the other, 
each raised from 15 ft. 
to 20 ft. above the level 
of that outside it, so as 
to give the whole a 
pyramidal form. The 
outer enclosure measures 
590 ft. by 700 ft., and 
covers, therefore, about 
413,000 sq. ft. The 
great temple at Kamak 
(Thebes) covers 430^000 
sq. ft. There are three 
portals, adorned with 
towem on each face, and 
on either side of these 
are open galleries or 
verandahs, which, with 
their bas-reliefs, are pro- 
bably the most remark- 
able features of this 
temple. Their external 
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appearance will be understood from the Woodcut Na 463; 
that of the interior from Woodcut No. 463 ; though the^ 
illustrations are on too small a scale to do justice to their 
magnificence. 

Its appearance in elevation may be gathered from Woodcut 
No. 460, which shows it to be a pyramid more than ft. in 
breadth across its shortest width north and south, and rising to 
180 ft. at the summit of the central tower. It is, consequently, 
both larger and higher than Boro-Budur, and notwithstanding 
the extraordinary elaboration of that temple it is probably sur- 
passed by this one, both in the extent of its ornamentation as 
well as in Ibe delicacy of its carvings. There may have been 
as much, or nearly as much, labour bestowed on the colonnades 
at Rftmervaram as on this temple; but otherwise the Indian 
example cannot compare with either of these two. It has liter- 
ally no outline and practically no design ; while both Angkor 
Vftt and Boro-Budur are as remarkable for their architectural 


designs as for their sculptural decorations. 

The mechanical arrangements of the galleries or colonnades 
above referred to are as perfect as their artistic design. These 
will be understood from the diagram, Woodcut No. 461. On 


one side is a solid wall of the most exquisite masonry, support- 
ing the inner terrace of the temple. It is built of large stones 
without cement, and so beautifully fitted that it is difficult to 
detect the joints tetween two stones. In front of this are two 
rows of square piers, with capitals also similar to the classi- 
cal examples, but more ornamented. ^ 

These piers have no bases, but on 
each face is carved a figure of a 
devotee or worshipper, surmounted by 

a canopy of incised omameiit, which j g w 

is also carried along the edge of the 
shafts. The piers cany an architove 

and a deep frieze, which, in the inner -Sg j /t ^t L| 

part of the temple, is ornamented with ■«[' f| '-W 

bas-reliefs of the most elaborate^ chaiv 1 1 || 

acter, and above this is a comice of WL 1 1 11 

very classical outline. Above the cor- j m U 

nices is a pointed arch, not formed with 
voussoirs, but of stones projecting one 
beyond the other, as with the old 

Pelasgi Md with the Hindfis to the Diagram Section «f 

present day. This is quite plaini and corridor, Angkor vm. 

was probably originally intended to be 

hidden by a wooden ceiling, as indicated in the diagram ; at 
least Mr. Thomson discovered the mortises which were 
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intended to secure some such adornment, and in one place the 
remains of a teakwood ceiling beautifully and elaterately 
carved. 

Outside this gallery, as shown in the Woodcuts Nos. 461, 
462, is a second, supported by shorter piers, with both base 
and capital. This outer range supports what may be called 
a transverse tie*beam, one end of which is tenoned into the 



468. View of Exterior of Angkor VAL (From a Photograph Iqr Mt. J. Thomson.) 

inner piers just below the capital. So beautifully, however, 
is this fitted, that M. Mouhot asserts the inner piers are 
monoliths, and, like the other joints of the masonry, the junction 
cannot be detected even in the photograph unless pointed out 
The beauty of this arrangement will at once strike any one who 
knows how difficult it is to keep the sun out and let in the light 
and air, so indispensable in that climate. The British have tried 
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to effect it in India for 100 years, but never hit on anything 
eith^ so artistic or convenient as this. It b, in fact, the 
solution of a problem over which we might have puzzled for 
centuries, but which the Cambodians resolved instinctively. 
The exterior cornice here, as throughout the temple, is composed 
of infinite repetitions of the seven-headed snake. 



463. View of Interior of Corridor, Angkor VAt. (From a Photograph by Mr. J. Thomson. ) 

The most wonderful parts, however, of these colonnades of 
Angkor V&t are the sculptures that adorn their walls. These 
are distributed in eight compartments, one on each side of the 
four central groups of entrances, measuring each from 250 ft. 
to 300 ft. in length, with a height of about 6 ^ ft. Their segre- 
gate length is thus at least 2000 ft., and assuming the parts 
phot<ei^phed to be a fair average, the number of men and 
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anim als represented extends from 18,000 to 20,00a The rdief 
is so lowr that in the photograph it looks at first sight as if incised 
— intag^iato — ^like the Egyptian sculptures ; but this is not the 
case. Generally speaking, these reliefs represent battle-scenes 
of the most animated description, taken from the R8m8yana 
or Mah&bh&rata, which the immigrants either brought with 
them, or, as the Siamese annals say, received from India in the 
4th or 5th century ; these, Pathammasurivong, the founder of 
the city, caused to be translated into Cambodian, with con- 
siderable variations, and here they are sculptured almost in 
extenso} 

One bas-relief, however, is occupied by a different subject — 
popularly supposed to represent heaven, earth, and helL Above 
is a procession so closely resembling those in Egyptian temples 
as to be startling. The king is borne in a palanquin very like 
those seen in the sculptures on the banks of the Nile, and 
accompanied by standards and emblems which go far to complete 
the illusion. In the middle row sits a judge, with a numerous 
body of assessors, and the condemned are ^rown down to a 
lower r^on, where they are represented as tortured in all the 
modes which Eastern ingenui^ has devised. One subject alone 
can be called mythological, and it wears an old familiar face ; 
it represents the second Avat8r of Vishnu, the world-supporting 
tortoise, and the churning of the ocean with the great snake 
N8ga. No l^;end in HindQ mythology could be more 
appropriate for a snake-temple; but, notwithstanding this, it 
is out of place, and I cannot help fancying that it was his 
choice of this subject that gave rise to the tradition that the 
king was afflicted with lepros;y because he had deserted the 
faith of his forefathers. This relief is evidently the last 
attempted, and. still remains unfinished. 

The only 9&er temples that I am aware of where sculpture 
is used in anything like the same profusion are those at Qoro- 
Budur in Jdva and that at Halebtd, described above (vol. i. 
p. 446). In the Indian example, however, the principles on 
which it is employed are diametrically opposed to mose in 
vogue in Cambodia. There all the sculptures are in high relief, 
many of the figures standing free, and all are essential parts 
of the architecture — are, in fact, the architecture itself. Here, 
however, the two arts are kept quite distinct and independent, 
each mutually aiding the other, but each perfect by itself, and 
TCparate in its aim. The ^thic architects attempted to 
incorporate their sculpture with the architecture in the same 
manner as the Indian architects. The Greeks, on the contrary, 


’ BuUan, bi, cit. voL L p. 403. 
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kept them distinct ; they provided a plain wall outside the cella 
of the temple for their paintings and sculpture, and protected 



464. General View of Temple of Angkor Vftt. 

(From a Photograph \jy Mr. J. Thomson.) 


it by screens of columns precisely as the Cambodians did ; and it 
is difficult to My which was the best principle. A critic imbued 
with the feelings of mediaeval art would side with the Indians ; 
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but if the Greeks were correct in their principle, so certainly 
were the Cambodians. 

Leaving these outer peristyles for the present, and entering 
by the west door, ure found ourselves in an ante>naos measuring 
i8o ft. by 150 ft., supported by more than 100 piers, and 
li ghted by four small courts open to the sky above. The whole 

of this part is arranged most artistically, 
so as to obtain the most varied and 
picturesque effects, and is as well 
worthy of study as any part of the 
temple. Beyond this, on either hand, 
is a detached temple, similar in plan 
to those that stand on either side of 
the causeway (Fig. 2 , Woodcut No. 459), 
half-way between the entrance and the 
temple. 

Ascending from this we enter the 
middle court, in the centre of which 
stands what may be considered as the 
temple itself. It measures 200 ft. by 
213 ft., and is crowned five towers 
or spires, one on each angle, and one, 
taller than the others, in the centre, 
rising to a height of 180 ft. The central 
tower has four cells, one facing the 
central hall from each side. The general 
appearance of these towers may be 
gathered from the elevation (WoMcut 
No. 460), and from Woodcut No. 464. 
Th<^ are very Indian in character and 
outline, but, when looked closely into, 
are unlike anything known in that 
country. The building which resem- 
bles the inner temi>le most, so far as 
at present known, is that at Rinpur 
(Woodcut No. 288). Its dimensions 
46c. Pier «>rPotdi, Angkor v&t. are nearly the sam^ aoo ft. Inr 225 ft. ; 

^ five similarly dis- 

posed, and four open courts; and at 
R&npur, as here, there arb a certain number of snake-6gures, 
which might suggest a connection between the twa But there 
the similarity ceases. The extraordinary amount of richtiess and 
exuberance of detail in the Cambodian temple far surpasses that 
of the Indian example ; and the courts at Angkor VAt are not 
courts but water-tanks. How far the lover courts were also 
capable of being flooded is not clear, nor whether the whole 
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area, 1100 yds. square, in 
which the temple stands, 
was not also capable of 
being turned into a lake.^ 
If it were, it is difficult to 
conceive a more fairy-like 
scene than this temple would 
have presented, rising from 
the lake which reflected its 
forms in the calm stillness 
of a tropical sunset. 

One of the most curious 
circumstances connected 
with the architecture of this 
temple is, that all the piers 
are as essentially of the 
Roman Doric order, as those 
of Kashmir are of the 
Grecian Doric. Even I'if 
this is disputed, one thing 
at least is certain, that no 
such piers occur anywhere 
in India. At Angkor V^t 
there is not a single bracket- 
capital nor an Indian base,^ 
and although there are in- 
tersecting vaults and in- 
genious roofing contrivances 
of all sorts, there is no 
dome, and no hint that the 
architects were aware of the 
existence pf such a form. 
On the contrary, take such 
a pier as that shown in 
Woodcut No. 465 : the pro- 
portion of diameter to 
height; the proportion be- 
tween the upper and lower 

^ Mr. Thomson was informed that . 
during the rains the whole was 
floodM, in which case the temple 
could only be reached in boats. 

* Outside the temple the sides of 
the causeways are in places supported 
on dwarf columns or circular form. 
They seem to simulate a bundle of 
eight reeds, and have tall capitals. 
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diameter ; the capital with its abacus ; the base with its plinth ; 
the architrave, etc., are so like the Roman order that it is 
difficult to conceive the likeness being accidental. 

But whoever gave the design for these piers — and, according 
to M. Mouhot, there are 1532 of them in this single building 
— we have abundant evidence to show that the people for whom 
it was erected were of Turanian blood. Without insisting on 
other facts, there are in every part of the building groups of 
female figures in alto-rilievo. They are sometimes in niches or 
in pairs, as in the Woodcut No. 466, attached to pilasters, or 
in groups of four or more. There are a hundred or more in 
various parts of the building, and all have the thick lips and 
the flat noses of true Tartars, their eyes forming an angle with 
one another like those of the Egyptians, or any other of the 
true building-races of the vrorld. Unfortunately, no statues of 
men are so attached, though there are several free-standing 
figures which tell the same tale. The bas-reliefs do not help 
in the enquiry, as the artist has taken pains to distinguish 
carefully the ethnographic peculiarities of all the nations repre- 
sented, and, till the inscriptions are read, and we know who are 
intended for Indians or who for Chinese or Cambodians, we 
cannot use the evidence they supply. 

It is a well-known fact that, wherever Serpent - worship 
prevailed in any part of the world, it was the custom to devote 
the most beautiful young girls to the service of the temple, and 
this may account for the numerous female statues. Though 
the god is gone, and the Buddhists have taken possession of the 
temple, every angle of every roof is adorned with an image of 
the seven-headed snake, and there are hundreds of them ; every 
cornice is composed of snakes’ heads ; every convolution of the 
roofs, and there are thousands, terminates in a five or seven- 
headed snake. The balustrades are snakes, and the ridge of 
every roof was apparently adorned with gilt dragons. These 
being in metal, have disappeared, but the holes into which they 
were fixed can still be seen on every ridge. 

This temple, now in French hands, has been taken possession 
of by Siamese bonzes, who have dedicated it to the worship 
of Buddha. They have introduced images of him into the 
sanctuaries and other places, and, with the usual incuriousness 
,of people of their class, assert that it was always so. If, however, 
there is one thing more certain than another in this history, it is 
that 'Angkor V&t was not origiiudly erected by Buddhists or for 
Buddhist purposes. In the first place, there is no sign of a 
dAgaba or of a vihftra, or of a chaitya hall in the whole building, 
nor an3rthing that can be called a reminiscence of any feature 
of Buddhist architecture. More than this, there is no trace 
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of Buddha, of any scene from his life, or from the j&takas to 
be found among the sculptures. In former days it might be 
excusable to doubt this ; but it is not so now that any man may 
make himself familiar with the sculptures at Bharaut, at Silnchi, 
or Amar&vatt, or with those from the Gandhftra monasteries 
or at Boro-Budur. It is just as easy to recc^ise a Buddhist 
scene or legend in these representations, as it is to identify a 
Christian scene in the Arena chapel at Padua, or at Monreale 
near Palermo. What may hereafter turn up I do not know, 
but meanwhile I most unhesitatingly assert that there is not 
a trace of Buddhism in any of the bas-reliefs yet brought to 
light from Angkor V&t, nor an integral statue of Buddha or of 
any Buddhist saint about the place. 

I am, of course, aware that there are traditions of Aroka 
having sent missionaries there, and of Buddhaghosha having 
visited the place,^ but they are the merest of traditions, imported 
apparently from Siam, and resting on no authenticated basis. 
Had Buddhists ever come here en masse, or the country ever 
been converted to that religion, it seems impossible the fact 
should not be observable in the buildings. But there seems 
no trace of it there. There is no Eastern country, in fact, 
where that religion seems to have been so little known in 
ancient times. The testimony of the Chinese traveller, who 
visited the country in A.D. 1295,* is sufficient to prove it did 
exist in his time; but, like his predecessors Fah Hian and 
Hiuen Tsiang, he saw his own faith everywhere, and, with 
true Chinese superciliousness, saw no other religion an3nvhere. 

So far as can be at present ascertained, it seems as if the 
migrations of the Indians to Java and to Cambodia took place 
about the same time and from the same quarter; but with 
this remarkable difference: they went en masse to Jftva, and 
found a tabula rasa — a people, it may be, numerous, but with- 
out arts or religion, and they implanted there their own with 
very sl^ht mi^ifications. In Cambodia the country must 
^ve been more civilised, and had a religion, if not an art. 
The Indians seem slowly, and onljr to a limited extent, to 
have been able to modify their rdigion towards Hinduism, 
probably because it was identical, or at least sympathetic; 
but th^ certainly endowed the Cambodians with an art which 
we have no reason to suppose they before possessed. Now 
that we know to what an extent classical art prevailed in 

* Gamier, toe. tit. vol. L p. lao. Melanges Asiatiqiies,* he finds the earliest 
Bastian, vol. L pp. 400^ 415, 438, etc. mentioii of the Cambodian kingdom in 

* In the extracts from tu ‘Chinese a.d. fiilS. Ftom that jmriod the accounts 

Annals,* Iqr Abel Remnant, in are tolerably conseentive to A.i>. 1295, 

the first vdnme of the 'Nouveanx but before that nothing. 
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the countiy these Indians are reputed to have come from, 
and to how late a date that art continued to be practised 
in the north-west, we are no longer puzzled to understand 
the prevalence of classical details in this temple; but to work 
out the connection in all its variations is one of the most 
interesting problems that remain to exercise the ingenuity of 
future explorers. 

Bayon. 

The great temple of Bayon, within the city walls of Angkor 
Thom, is supposed to have been founded by the first king of the 
dynasty, Jayavarman II., and consecrated by Yaiovarman about 
900 A.P. This temple belongs to the third class, where, in con- 
sequence of the height of the two great platforms on which it is 
built and of the central sanctuary, a pyramidal contour is given to 
the structure. It is regarded as the chef dceuvre of Cambodian 
architecture, not only on account of the splendour and vigour 
of its sculptured decorations, but for the ms^nificence of its 
plan (Woodcut No. 467). The principal difference between it 
and Angkor Vit is found in the second platform, and the 
great importance given to the sanctuary. Instead of having 
a third enclosure, the four angles of the second enclosure are 
filled with smaller courts, so as to leave sufficient space for 
the great entrance porches on the north, south and west sides, 
and for the entrance porch vestibule and two other halls pre- 
ceding the sanctuary on the «ist side. Supplementary porches 
and halls are placed on the diagonal lines, with a double peri- 
style enclosing the whole, which must have formed a group of 
exceptional munificence. 

In consequence of the terrible ruin which pervades the 
whole structure, owing to the forest of trees which has invaded 
it, there is no general view of it to be obtained, and its appear- 
ance can only be gathered by imagining the effect of Angkor 
V&t with fifty towers instead of nine, the whole more richly and 
elaborately ornamented than even that temple; to this must be 
added the increase of the pyramidal composition, owing to the 
closer grouping of all the towers and their decoration wiffi the 
four great ma^s of Brahmfl on each face, masks which, in their 
fine modelling and expression, are only approached by Ae great 
Egyptian Sphinx. Woodcut No. ^8, representing one of the 
inner towns about 50 ft. high, gives some idea of the still 
greater examples-— that over the sanctuaiy being calculated as 
130 ft. high. H^f way up the tower were eight projecting 
fi-ontispieces, each carved with the head of Brahmfl and giving 
greater importance to the sanctuary tower. 

Bayon is the only temple, according to Delaporte, which has 
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a double enclosure of sculptured corridors, the aggregate length 



468. One of the Towers of the Temple of Bmron in Angkor Thom. 
(CVom a Photograph Iqr Mr. J. Ihomson.) 


of which has been calculated to be over 36,000 ft, or nearly 
twice that of Angkor Vit 

Beng MEaleA. 

The third great example is that of the temple of Beng 
M6aleft (Woodcut No. 469), about 20 miles east of Angkor 
Thom. This temple belongs to the 6rst class, all the enclosures 
being more or less on the same level. No inscriptions of any 
kind have been found on the structure, but according to 
Aymonier, who judges by the general design and decoration, 
it probably belongs to the 9th century. There is an excep- 
tional feature in it ; in the first enclosure on the south or left 
hand side are two groups of buildings which are assumed to 
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469. Plan of the Temple at Beng M^alea. 

a portion of its vault, still exists in situ, is supposed to have been 
the Queen’s Palace, this hall being lighted from four courts; 
the absence of any smaller apartments in this and the western 
block (V) render its appropriation doubtful, but the great hall 
with its side aisles would seem to have been built as a throne 
or state reception room. All the outer courts were filled with 
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water, forming huge tanks (sras), but they are too small to have 
served for nautical displays. The conjectural restoration, as 
shown in the bird’s-eye view of Beng M^le& in Woodcut No. 
470, gives a very good impression of the architectural composi- 



tion of the Cambodian temples, which, with their smaller 
corridors and great halls, seem to be more appropriate as 
palaces. All the corridors and halls were vaulted in stone, a 
type of construction which was employed only in religious 
structures. The walls of the corridors here were not carved 
as those of Angkor V&t and Bayon, the decoration being con- 
fined to the entrance portals and the towers. One of the 
cruciform terraces carrira on circular piers, to which reference 
has been made, is shown in this view, without, however, Ae 
serpent balustrades or flights of steps down to the lower level, 
as found at Angkor Vit 


Other Temples. 

On the east side of Angkor Thom, distant respectively 
half a mile and a mile from the same, are two temples, Ta 
Prohm and B&nt^ai Kedei, which are richly decorated with 
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fine sculpture. The two inner enclosures are surrounded with 
corridors, of which the outer one consists of a central and 
side aisl^ as at Angkor VSt, the wall being on the inner 
side. On the gopuras of the four enclosures, the angles of 
the larger inner enclosure, the sanctuary, and other structures, 
there are said to have been as many as twenty-eight towers, 
nine of which were carved with the four faces of Brahmi. 'fhe 
temple of Btot^ai Kedei is said to have been originally dedi- 
cated to Buddha, but as the faces of Brahm& decorate the 
towers of the east and west gopuras, this is doubtful. The plan 
of the two structures in the inner enclosure differs from any 
other examples, the larger one — which from its position should 
be the sanctuary, consists, according to Aymonier,^ of a series 
of four corridors, running north and south and east and west, 
crossing one another and carrying corbelled domes at their 
intersection. 

In the temple of Phnom Chisor (Prov. B&ti) the corridor of 
the single enclosure is subdivided by a number of cross walls 
forming separate compartments, four of which have entrance 
doors, a flight of steps leading to the park outside, and to the 
internal court. All the rooms are lighted by baluster windows, 
those on the east or entrance side looking outwards, the others 
on to the court. The same disposition of windows is found in 
the temple of Prah-khan (Prov. Kompong Svay), but here the 
corridor is not subdivided by cross walls. Parts of that temple, 
of which two illustrations are given, are well preserved (Plate 
XLV.), showing the baluster windows and the universal door- 
way, which is found in all the temples, varying only in the 
sculptured decoration of the architrave and the tympanum of 
the gable. The octagonal shafts which flank the entrance 
doors of all the Camt^ian temples are gone in this instance 
at Prah-khan, but Woodcut No. 471, at Bassak, may be taken 
as a typical example of the usual doorway. 

The courses of masonry of the temples are always horizontal, 
and those above the doorway are carried far back into the wall, 
so that the octs^nal shafts on each side are only decorative 
features. The architecture above the door is always richly 
carved with varying designs, the gable being enshrined with 
two serpents with Nflga head terminations, which respond to 
the antefixae of Greek temples ; outside the serpents’ bodies are 
^mes which take the place of crockets, and the tympana are 
carved with figures. The same illustration (Plate XLV.) shows 
the rectangular windows with balustrades, the panel decoration 
between them with female figures representing the Thevadas or 


' Op, eiti tome iii. pp. 19-21. 
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goddesses, the richly sculptured cornices with cresting, and the 
roofs carved in imitation of tile construction, though all built in 
stone in horizontal courses. Some idea may also be conceived. 



47Z. Carved Lintel of the Temple at I^ssak. 


as shown in Plate XLV., of the terrible ruin which is overtaking 
all the Cambodian temples owing to the overgrowth of the 
trees. The preservation of this building, constructed nearly 
nine centuries ago, is very remarkable, and this is borne out 
better in Plate XLIV., where, owing to the magnificent con- 
struction, the tower still stands erect, having lost only its two 
upper storeys and lotus cresting. 

Pyramid Temples. 

The finest example of the pyramid temples is that of 
Bapuon, immediately south of the palace in Angkor Thom. 
It bears considerable resemblance to the temple of Bayon, but 
the height of the second and third platforms is much greater 
than in the latter; thus whilst the first and second platforms 
of Bayon are respectively 10 and 26 ft. in height, those of 
Bapuon are 21 and 37, and the third platform is 48 ft. high. 
The Brahmi masks were not carved on the twenty-eight towers 
of Bapuon, nor are the walls of the corridor enriched with the 
bas-relief sculpture of Bayon and Angkor Vflt The richness 
in beauty of the carving, however, is quite as fine as that of 
Bayon, and the arabesque scrolls of the architrave at Bassak 
(Woodcut No. 471), and of the pilasters and vertical panels 
elsewhere bear much resemblance to 12th century work French 
Gothic. The Chinese traveller of the 13th century already 
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referred to,^ after mentioning the central tower of Bayon, refers 
to a second example surmounted by a tower of gold copper, 
much higher than that first named, and adds : " in the palace 
enclosure is another golden tower, which can only be that of 
Phimdanakas, the pyramid temple,” in the centre of the palace 
enclosure in Angkor Thom. The lower platform of this temple 
measures 131 ft. by 82 ft, and is 8 ft. high, the second is 23 ft 
high, and the third 20 ft. ; the upper platform is surrounded 
bj^ a vaulted corridor barely 4 ft. wide inside, with rectangular 
windows on each side; only the lofty substructure of the 
sanctuary, remains, which it is thought may have carried a 
lofty tower in wood covered with copper and gilded. 

Of simpler types of the pyramidal temple, the example on 
the hill of Bakheng, south of Angkor Thom, is interesting, 
owing to the small towers, thirty-six in numt^, built within 
the first enclosure and outside the central pyramid ; constructed 
originally to locate a statue, such as remain are utilised now 
as columbaria in which the ashes of parents are deposited. 
The pyramid consists of five platforms, on each of which are 
small circular turrets about 15 ft. high; on the upper platform 
was a cruciform sanctuary of importance, but now in such 
a state of ruin that its plan cannot be well determined. In 
the temple of Ta K£o, east of Angkor Thom, there are two 
enclosures, the inner one with corridor and tower on each side of 
the entrance gopura, and in the centre a pyramid of three stores 
with a lofty sanctuaiy and four other towers. The symmetrical 
arrangement of the towers in this temple and in ^ose at 
Bakheng and the similarity of design show that all date from 
the same period, and that they were probably built as memorial 
structures. 

Palaces. 

Whether any of the immense structures already described 
were ever occupied as residences by the Camlxxlian monarrhie 
is not known, but the latest writer on the subject, Gmeral de 
Beyli^, assumes, and he is followed to a certain extent ly some 
other French authorities, that some of the temples were built 
as palaces for the King and occupied hy^ hhn, ^ family, and 
courtiers, though in a Brahmanic state this is hardly probable.* 
It should be pointud out, however, that in the outer court of Beng 
Mdaleft are two groups of structures which have been described as 

* Page 373. nameroM ctodenti and pandits, and weie 

* It ahonld be borne in mind that in liberally snppwted by royal bounties, 
earlier times the monasteries or Matbas These great strectnies may m many — 

of the Brdhmans, being also colleges for have been sndi ooUegiate 

sacred studies, must have been eaten* Conf. Laionquiire'InventaiieDeacriptif,* 
slve to provide accommodation for the tonm iL introd. p. 39. 
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the palaces of the King and Queen respectively, whereas if the 
temple had been built for a palace, th^ would be found in the 
central enclosure. On the west side of Phimianakas, and within 
the palace enclosure of Angkor Thom, are the foundations of 
buildings, which are supposed to have been the residences of 
the King and his family ; the women’s quarters occupying the 
whole width of the enclosure against the west wall, in which there 
is no entrance gate. At V&t Phu, near Bassak, on either side 
of the causeway leading to the temple, is a structure of about 
150 ft. frontage with a rectangular court at the back and 
surrounded with a corridor vaulted like those in the temples : 
and those are considered to be palaces, though they may have 
been occupied only by the Kings of Bassak, who were subject 
to the Cambodian monarch. Again at Phnom Chisor, to which 
reference has been made, on the north side of the court the 
sills of the windows are 6 ft. from the ground, so that the 
corridor they lighted may have been occupied by women. 
But in all these cases the accommodation would barely be 
sufficient for a hunting box, and for a monarch like the King 
of Cambodia, whose retinue consisted of hundreds if not 
thousands, the temples of Angkor V&t and Beng M^ale&, Ta 
Prohm and Prah-khan, are the only structures which could 
possibly hold them. As regard Bayon, situated within the 
city of Angkor Thom and in proximity to the palace, that may 
have been occupied by the priests only, but in Angkor V&t and 
Beng Mealed the series of magnificent halls which figure in 
the enclosures would seem to have been provided for the needs 
of a great court ; this, however, is a subject which requires further 
investigation, on which it is hoped that other inscriptions found, 
when deciphered, may perhaps throw more light. The temple 
and the King’s palace were the only buildings in Cambodia 
where permanence was obtained by vaulting them over in stone. 
As this, according to the Cambodian system of construction, 
could only be effected by horizontal courses of stone corbelled 
out, the dimensions of the galleries and halls were extremely 
limited in their width, and increased accommodation could 
only be met by their extension in length — thus the outer 
corridor of Angkor V&t was 2400 ft. in length, the cross halls 
in front of the second enclosure and those of the latter measure 
1,800 ft., and the inner enclosure, including the passages leading 
to the sanctuary, about 900 ft. more, or altogether about 4,300 ft. 
of corridor, of which 3,300 ft., with the double aisles, was only 
about 18 ft. wide, and the remainder 10 ft. wide or lete. Halls 
of greater width must have had roofs of timber covered with 
tiles, which have all disappeared long ago, and can never have 
had a long existence, as the termites or white ants in Cambodia 
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rendered timber an ephemeral construction, teak being the only 
wood they are unable to destroy. One or two bas-reliefs give 
representations of small structures in front of which are groups 
of figures supposed to represent the King and his family, and 
these in design are identical with the gopuras which form the 
entrances to all the temples. 

Civil Architecture. 

The principal remains existing are those of the great 
enclosure walls and the gates of Angkor Thom the capital, 
founded by Jayavarman II., the first king, but not completed 
or occupied till the reign of Yarovarman, the fourth king. 
The city measured close upon 10,000 ft. from east to west, 
and 9,6(M fL from north to south, giving a perimeter of 7^ miles 
to the enclosure walls. Those walls, about 22 ft. high, were 
surrounded by a moat 300 ft. wide and entered through five 
gates, one on the north, south and west sides, and two on the 
east, the most important, called the Gate of Victory, leading 
to the palace. Its plan, like those of the gopuras to which 
reference has been made, was cruciform, consisting of a central 
gateway 52 ft. square, with recessed angles and side wings. 
Three towers, the upper portions of which were sculptured on 
all four sides with the Brahmft mask in stone similar to those 
in Woodcut No. 468, rose above the central gateway and the 
side wings. On each side of the gateway and in the recessed 
angles elephants’ heads and trunks were carved, and above 
t^m numerous figures of N^as and other subjects. This 
is probably the entrance gateway described hy the Chinese 
visitor in 1295, as he refers^ to the great heads in stone above 
the gateways which he thought to be those of Buddha, to the 
figures of elephants on each side of the entrance gateway, and 
to the great bridge over the moat in front, on each side of 
which were fifty-four statues in stone of great height carrying 
a serpent with nine heads. The trunk of the serpent’s, body 
in this case formed the balustrade and at the entrance to the 
bridge were immense N 4 ga heads similar to those shown in 
Plate XLIV., Fig. 2. Portions of these figures still exist, as also 
traces of those in front of the other ^tes. Similar parapets have 
nl«f> been found at B&nt^ Prah-khan, north of Angkor Thom. 
The other eastern gate led to the temple of Bayon, already 
referred to. The palace enclosure, situated nearly in the 
centre of the city, measured about 2,000 ft. by 800 ft, and was 


^ ' Description du Royanme de Cun- I tnduit da Chinois par M. Abel Remasat. 
bodge pu un voyogeur Chinois qai a 1817. 
vi^cettecontr^iiMfindusiii«siecle/ I 
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surrounded by a double wall, with moat between. The western 
portion of the enclosure was probably occupied the King 
and his family, and with the exception of the pyramidal temple 
of Phimfianakas, a few towers and many stone banks, no archi- 
tectural remsuns have been found. In front of the palace 
enclosure was a great terrace over *800 ft. long by 45 ft. wide, 
and 15 ft high, the walls of which were sculptured with 
elephants; no traces of walls of any description have been 
found in front of this terrace, suggesting that it formed an 
open space where reviews took place before the King and his 
courtiers on the terrace. At the north end of this square is a 
cruciform structure about 30 ft wide and 60 ft. long, richly 
decorated, with six bands of sculptured figures, and it was on 
the top of this that the French explorers found the supposed 
statue of the leprous king to whom the monument was ascribed. 

The walls of the cities were also of very great extent, and 
of dimensions commensurate with their importance. They seem 
generally to have been constructed of a coarse ferruginous 
stone in large blocks, and only the gates and ornamental parts 
were of the fine-grained sandstone of which the temples and 
palaces are built. Wonderful as these temples and palaces are, 
the circumstance that, perhaps, after all gives the highest idea 
of the civilisation of these ancient Cambodians is the perfec- 
tion of their roads and bridges. One great trunk road seems 
to have stretched for 300 miles across the country from Korat, 
in a south-easterly direction, to the Me-kong river. It was a 
raised causeway, paved throughout like a Roman road, and every 
stream that it crossed was spanned by a bridge, many of which 
remain perfect to the present day. Dr. Bastian describes two 
of these: one, 400 ft. in length, and 50 ft in breadth, richly 
ornamented by balustrades and cornices, and representations 
of snakes and the Snake king.* The extraordinary thing is, 
that it is constructed without radiating arches, but like every 
structure in the place, by a system of bracketing or horizontal 
arches, and without cement Yet it has withstood, for five 
centuries at least, the violence of the tropical torrent which it 
spans. 

Even if no vestiges of these roads or bridges remained, the 
sculptures of Angkor Vdt are sufficient to prove the state of 
perfection which the art of transport had reached in this 
community. In these there are numerous representations of 
chariots, all with wheels from 3 ft. or 5 ft in height, and with 
sixteen spokes, which must be of metal, for no London coach- 
maker at the present day could frame anything so delicate 


' 'Journal of the R<q«l 6eogia[Aical Sodely,’ toI. xxzt. p. 75. 
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in wood. The rims, too, are in metal, and, apparently, the 
wheel turns on the axle. Those who are aware how difficult a 
problem it is to make a perfect wheel will appreciate how much 
is involved in such a perfect solution of the problem as is here 
found. But it requires a knowledge of the clumsiness of the 
Romans and our mediaeval forefathers in this respect, and the 
utter barbarism of the wheels represented in Indian sculptures 
and still used in India, to feel fully its importance as an index 
of high civilisation. 

If, however, the Cambodians were the only people who 
before the 13th century made such wheels as these, it is also 
probably true that their architects were the only ones who had 
sufficient mechanical skill to construct their roofs wholly of 
hewn stone, without the aid either of wood or concrete, and who 
could dovetail and join them so beautifully that they remain 
watertight and perfect after five centuries of neglect in a 
tropical climate. Nothing can exceed the skill and ingenuity 
with which the stones of the roofs are joggled and fitted into 
one another, unless it is the skill with which the joints of their 
plain walls are so polished and so evenly laid without cement 
of any kind. It is difficult to detect their joints even in a sun- 
picture, which generally reveals flaws not to be detected by 
the eye. Except in the works of the old pyramid-building 
Egyptians, I know of nothing to compare with it 

When we put all these things together, it is difficult to 
decide whether we ought most to admire the mechanical skill 
which the Cambodian architects displayed in construction or 
the largeness of conception and artistic merit which pervades 
every part of their designs. These alone ought to be more 
than sufficient to recommend their study to every architect. 
To the historian of art the wonder is to find temples with 
such a singular combination of styles in such a locality — Indian 
temples constructed with pillars almost purely classical in 
design, and ornamented with bas-reliefs so strangely Egyptian 
in character. To the ethnologist they are almost equally 
interesting, in consequence of the religion to which they are . 
dedicated. Taken together, their circumstances render their 
complete investigation of the utmost importance. 
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Although the architecture of Siam is much less important 
than that of Burma on the one hand, or Cambodia on the 
other, it is still sufficiently so to prevent its being passed over 
in a general summary of styles. Its worst feature, as we now 
know it, is, that it is so extremely modern. In the loth century 
the Thai, a people from Sayam-dera on the north, b^an to 
press southwards against the earlier Brahmanical state of 
Cambodia, and founded a new kingdom. Up to the 14th century 
the capital of this country was Sukhothal, or Sukhodaya, a city 
ion the Me-nam, 250 miles from the sea in a direct line, and 
situated close to the hills.^ About the year 1350 the Thai, 
now known as Siamese, were successful in their wars with 
the Cambodians, and eventually succeeded in capturing their 
capital, Dw&ravatf, which, under the name of Ayuthift, became 
the capital of the new empire, and practically they annexed all 
the western provinces of Cambodia to their dominion. They 
brought in Buddhism, which proved fatal to the Brahmanical 
civilisation, and architecture with the other arts d^^nerated. 

Having accomplished this, th^ moved their capital down 
to AyuUiift, a little more than 50 miles from the sea; and 
three centuries afterwards Bangkok succeeded it, and is now 


1 This city was visited by the late 
M. Laden Fournereau, who was sent 
by the French Government in 1891 on 
an archseological mission to Siam. The 
resalts of his researches are published in 
two quarto volumes with admirably drawn 
plans of numerous temples and photo- 
gravures of their remains. The second 


volume appeared after the author’s 
death in 1906, and contains plans of the 
older temples at Sangkalokp Phitsanulok, 
Lophabun and Ayuthift, but unfortunately 
without desciiptiona — * Le Siam Anden : 
Archtologie^Epignmhie — G^ographie * 
(’Annalesdu Musee Guimet,* tomexxvii. 
part ig and xzxi. part 2), 1905 and 1908. 
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the capital. It is hy no means certain whether this migra- 
tion downwards was caused by political events and increasing 
commerce, or from the country gradually ^coming driet and 
more fit for human habitation. Judging from what happened 
in Bengal in historical times, I should fancy it was the latter. 

In India we find civilised nations first established in the 
Pan jib and on the watershed between the Satlaj and the Jamn&. 
Between 2000 and 30CX) years B.C Oudh seems to have Income 
dry enough for human habitation, and Ayodhy^ (from which 
the Siamese capital took its name) became the chief city. 
Between 1000 and 500 
B.C. J&nakpur on the 
north, and R&jagriha on 
the south, were the 
capital cities of Bengal ; 
but both being situated 
on the hills, it was not 
till Atoka’s time (250 
B.C.) that Patna on the 
Sdn and Vau&lt on the 
Ganges, became capi- 
tals; and still another 
1000 years elapsed 
before Gaur and Dacca 
became important, while 
Murshid&b&d, Huglt, 
and Calcutta, are cities 
of yesterday.^ The 
same phenomenon 
seems to have occurred 
in Siam, and, what is of 
still more interest, as we 
shall presently see, in 
Cambodia. 

As Ayuthici was for 
three centuries the 


472. Ruins of a Pagoda at Ayuthui. 

should, of course, look for considerable magnificence having 
been displayed in its architecture. From the accounts of the 
early Portuguese and Dutch travellers who visited it in the 


flourishing capital of 
one of the great building 
races of the world, we 



* For the porticohrs of this desiccation of the Valley of the Ganges, see the 
‘Journal of the Geole^eal Society,' April, 1863. 
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days of its gloty, it seems to have merited the title they 
bestowed upon it of the “ Venice of the East/’ and the relnains 
justify thdr eulc^ums. Some of the buildings^ however, seem 
to have been constructed of brick and wood; and as the cify 
h^ now been practically deserted for more than a century, the 
wild fig-trees have everywhere inserted their roots into the 
masonry, and decay has progressed rapidly among the wooden 
erections. As described by recent visitors, nothing can be more 
wildly picturesque than this once splendid city, now overgrown 
with jungle ; but such a stage of decay is, of all conditions, 
the least favourable to the researches of the antiquary. Four- 
nereau, however, was able not only to measure and work out 
the plans of some twenty temples, which are illustrated in his 
work already referred to, but to classify and describe the various 
constructions found in the enclosures of the temple, giving 
them the local names, and thus throwing an entirely new l^ht 
on Siamese architecture. 

Vfit is the name given to the outer enclosure of a temple, 
which was always rectangular, and generally of greater length 



473. TVansverse section of the Bot of VAt Jaf ; Sukhodaya. 


than width. The enclosure walls were as a rule about 5 ft. thick, 
and from 12 to 14 ft high. The most imrartant building in the 
V&t was the Bot — ^the sacred temple — and usually the first built. 
This would seem to correspond with the Burmese Thein, or 
ordination hall for priests,* but in Siam it was always included 
in the temple enclosures, where it stood opiposite the principal 


* Sonikfit, or VfttttkdH»4Ma,—Ant0,X9\. i. pp. sij, S43. 
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entrance. In Burma it seems sometimes to have been built in 
a separate enclosure of its own. The Bot was rectangular on 
plan, and was divided into central and side aisles by columns 
in stone, carrying open timber roofs covered with glazed tiles 
in bright colours. The illustration of the Bot of the VSt Jai' 
at Sukhodaya (Woodcut No. 473) shows that in section it 
trembled that of an early Christian church with nave and side 
aisles. The roofs over the side aisles were at a lower level than 
that of the central aisle, leaving space for a clerestory, which 
consisted of pierced terra-cotta slabs. Similar perforated screens 
were built in between the outer columns of the aisles. In 
important temples the Bot had double aisles on each side. The 
system of tenoning beams into the columns is similar to that 
which is found in Chinese temples and halls, but here in Siam 
the columns are sometimes crowned with capitals carved with 
lotus leaves, the main beams and plates resting on the top of the 
capitals, the transverse beams across the aisles, and the beams 
carrying the clerestory being tenoned into the columns. 

The principal feature in the Bot, admission to which was 
confined to the priests, was the great altar carding a gilded 
statue of Buddha, which was always placed in the central 
aisle, in the last bay but one. The Bot, which was always 
preceded by a porch, as a rule stood opposite the east entrance 
of the enclosure. 

In its rear was the principal Phra, or stfipa, of the temple, 
of which there were two types of design (Plate XLVI.), the 
Phra-Prang and the Phra-Chedi. The former is of a type 
peculiar to Siam; about half-way up is the cell, with its entrance 
door on the eastern side, access to which was obtained by a 
steep flight of steps, and recessed niches on the three other 
sides ; the form which it takes differs in many essential respects 
from those we find either in India or Burma. The top, or upper 
part (Woodcut No. 472), has a domical shape, which we can 
easily fancy to be derived from the stfipa, but the upright part 
looks more like the 5 ikhara of a Hindi! temple than anything 
Buddhist 

The Phra-Chedi is based apparently on the stllpas of India, 
the cell containing the relics of Buddha, however, being placed 
undetg;round, and reached in the larger examples by secret 
passages in the thickness of the walls. There is also some- 
times one characteristic Siamese feature not found^ in India 
or Cambodia, in the lower storey of the annulet spire, round 
which a series of detached columns or piem are built, giving 
the aspect of a classic peristyle ; this exists in one of the Phra- 
Chedis of V&t Jal, at Sukhodaya, and in the great example at 
Phra Pathom. The enormous structure now existing of the 
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Fathom Chedi is the second enclosure or envelope of the 
original Chedi, and rises to the height of 344 ft. It is sur< 
rounded by a tripie gaiety with numerous pavilions, the roofs 
of which were in the last rebuilding of 1862 copied from those 
of Angkor Vclt in Cambodia. 

Among other buildings cited by Foumereau are the Vihdns 
(Vihiras) and Kamburiens, similar in design to the Bot, but 
of smaller dimensions, where the people assembled to offer 
up prayers and listen to sermons. 

Of the exceptional buildings found only in the Royal temples 
are the Chattamukk ^ and the Mondob (Mandapa) or S^ora-dob. 

■ The former, cruciform in plan, was originally built to shelter a 
statue of the four-faced Brahmi ; this has been destroyed, and its 
place taken by four niches, placed back to back, each with a 
statue of Buddha facing the cardinal points. The finest example 
is found in the Vit Mondob Si at SajjanAlaya, where the plan 
is that of a Greek cross, nearly 100 ft. in its extreme dimensions, 
with central and side aisles to each arm. The Mondob is usually 
a rectangular building, containing a statue of Buddha. In the 
VAt Si Jum at Sukhodaya, it measured 57 ft. wide by 70 ft. 
(kfep, and sheltered an immense statue of Buddha, nearly 50 ft. 
high, which was constructed in brick, coated with stucco and 
gilded. The walls of the Mondob were also built in brick, and 
they carried a lofty roof or tower of the same material ; at a 
height of 32 ft. from the ground the brick courses commenced 
to project one in front of the other, till they met at the top, thus 
forming in section an inverted pyramid. Both externally and 
internally, the brick walls and roof were coated with stucco. 
The roof has now fallen in, but the structure when built was 
probably over 100 ft high. Smaller Mondobs or pavilions were 
built to hold the BuddhapAda, the mythical representation of 
the sacred foot of Buddha* Two other buildings are quoted 
by Foumereau, the Ho’ Rakhang, or belfry, and the Ho’ Trai, 
or sacred library, the latter found only in the Royal templea 
The sacred tank in the enclosures was known as the Sa, 
equivalent to the Cambodian Sra. 

Of some of these structures many examples would be found 
in the same enclosure, thus in the VAt Jai at Sukhodaya, the 
most important temple illustrated by Foumereau, there was 
one great Phra-Chedi and its annexes, two Bots, six VihAns, 
three Kamburiens, one Mondob, ten small pavilions, five Phra- 
Prang, and over a hundred Phra-Chedi, most of lAese being 

* Suakiit, Ciahtrm$Ma ; theie an * Called the Mraia/. — Alabaster, 
analogies «»f the Jaina Chanmnkhs. 'Wheel of the Law,’ ^ 3836^* *nd 
&ahmt is sWied Chatarmakha and idate. The most fionoosnuabat in Sian 
Chataxvaktia-Hiaviag few heads. ' u aboat is miles from Lophabmi. 
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erected by private persons as funeral monuments and memorials 
—altogether nearly two hundred structures, all of which are 
shown on Fournereau’s plan ; the photographs published in his 
work show the great extent of the remains still existing of 
the V 4 t JaY at Sukhodaya. The principal Phra differs slightly 
in design from those already described — the upper part being 
partly Chedi and partly Prang, it is raised on a platform and 
surrounded by eight smaller towers, consisting of a lower storey, 
with niche on each side containing a statue of Buddha, with 
a superstructure recalling the entrance doorways of Cambodia 
and Java, though the sculpture is very inferior. Above the 
architrave, carried by rectangular piers with moulded capitals, 
is a pediment enclosed with richly carved moulding, with 
dragons’ heads^ on each side, land in the tympanum, which 
forms a niche, is a figure of Buddha in the Nirv&na posture, 
with other figures much mutilated below. Above there is a 
second storey with a repetition of the pediment and niche to 
a smaller scale, and there may have been a third storey, rising 
atout 25 feet^ in height, the great Phra in the centre being 
80 to 90 ft. high. Three towers of a similar kind, placed side 
by side, exist in the V 4 t SisavaY, also at Sukhodaya (Plate 
XLVIL), where they take the place of the Phra. Above a 
plain ground storey, with three angle projections, are other 
stores, of which six still exist in the western tower on the 
right, and on each face is a niche with trefoil head and N&ga 
terminations enclosing a statue and, on the angle projections, 
antefixae carved with heads of Garudas and other deities. The 
upper storeys are only slightly set back one behind the other, 
so that they may be the prototypes of the Phra- Prang already 
described. 

No^ description is given by Fournereau of the temples in 
Ayuthicl and Lophaburi, nor are there any views of the ruins, 
but his plans suggest a close resemblance to those of Cambodia. 
Thus in the V 4 t Thfl Sflo, at Ayuthifl, the central court, with 
the great Phra in the centre, is more or less identical with those of 
Beng M6ale& and Angkor V&t The galleries round it and the 
tovwrs at the angles and in the centre of each front are evidently 
derived from Cambodia, and may have been carried out Ity 
Cambc^ian architects. The plan of the Phra-Prang in the 
cmtre is similar to that of the Cambodian and Javanese temples, 
with long flights of steps to the entrance porch, and the three 
small cells or recesses on the three other sides, instead of the 
one steep flight, as in Siam. The Bot in this temple measures 
328 ft. long by 49 ft. wide, and is one of the largest examples in 
Siam. In the V8t Phu Tai, also at AyuthUl, the inner court has 
gi^nries round it^ the entrance to the same being flanked by 
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two VihSns, one on either side, the Bot being here transferred to 
the rear, or the west side, with a western entrance.^ In the 
VSt na Phra-Th&t at Lophaburi (Plate XLVIII.)^ the plan is 
more complicated, there being an outer and inner galleried 
court, united by the Bot, in front of which is a porch of unusual 
dimensions, preceded by what seemed to be a triumphal entrance 
gate. Numerous Phras and other structures are shown in the 
outer galleried court, such as exist in all the plans drawn by 
Fournereau. A view of the central temple is given in P. A. 
Thompson’s ' Lotus Land ’ (p. 240), its tower bears considerable 
resemblance to one of the Vdt Sisaval towers (Plate XLVII.). 
The gallery is shown also on the plans of two temples at 
Sangkalok and in the V&t Xang Phuek at Sajjan&laya. An 
exceptional Vih&n is found in the VAt Phra-n 6 n, also at 
Sajjanilaya, where the roof is carried by sixteen square piers, 
four rows of piers with four in each row. 

The influence of Cambodia is shown also in the V&t Phra 
Prang Sam Ydt at Lophaburi, which consists of three sanctuaries, 
cruciform on plan, side by side, with corridors between them. 
Above each of these sanctuaries is a lofty tower with five 
receding storeys, enriched with sculptured features, similar to 
those of the Vit Sisaval at Sukhodaya (Plate XLVII.). 

The design of the Phra-Prang is found in the crowning 
members of &e pagodas of Bangkok, but they are covered -with 
an elaboration of detail and exuberance of coloured ornament 
that has seldom been surpassed, nor is it desirable it should be, 
for it is here carried to an extent truly barbarous (Woodcut Na 
474 )> 

Notwithstanding the bad taste which they displajf, these 
Bangkok pagodas are interesting in the history of architecture 
as exemplifying the instinctive mode in which some races build, 
and the innate and irrepressible love of architecture they display. 
But it also shows how easily these higher aspirations d^enerate 
into something very like vulgarity, when exercised by a people 
in so low a sta^ of civilisation as the modern Siamese 
The same remarks apply to their civic buildings : palaces and 
porticos, and even dwelling-houses, are all as rich as carving and 
gilding and painting can make them ; but, as in the pagodas, it 
is overdone and fails to please, because it verges on vulg^ity. ^ 
The typical design of all these halls and minor buildings will 
be understood from the following woodcut (No. 475)1 represent- 
ing the Hall of Audience at Bangkok. Like all the others, it 

* The Bot cut tunally be diatiasnished it ; these ate shown on many of 
from the Vihla by the MirafiSema, or ner eau’s plans, and on the plan of Vat 
bonndaiy atoaea wfaidi are set np loahd Phn Tai round the western structure. 
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spire of greater or less elevation on the intersection. Sometimes 
one, two, or three smaller gables are placed in front of the first, 
each lower than the one behind it, so as to give a pyramidal 
effect to the whole. Generally, the subordinate gables are of the 
same width as those in the centre ; but sometimes the outer one 
is smaller, forming a porch. In the audience hall just quoted 
there are three gables each way. These may be seen on the 
right and left of the central spire in the view, but the first and 
second towards the front are hidden by the outer gable. The 
point of sight being taken exactly in front, it looks in the view as 
if there were only one in that direction. 

The Burmese adopt the same arrangement in their civil build- 
ings, and in Siam and Burma the varieties are infinite, from the 
simple pavilion with four gables, supported on four columns, to 
those with ‘twelve and sixteen gables, combined with a greater 
complication of walls and columns for their support. 

As the Siamese are certainly advancing in civilisation, it may 
be asked. Will not their architecture be improved and purified 
by the process ? The answer is, unfortunately, too easy. The new 
civilisation is not indigenous, but an importation. The men of 
progress wear hats, the ladies French gowns, and they build 
palaces with Corinthian porticos and sash-windows. It is the 
sort of civilisation that is found in the Bflzftr in Calcutta, and 
it is not desirable, in an architectural point of view, at all 
events, if, indeed, it is so in any other respect. 
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There is no chapter in the whole history of Eastern art so full 
of apparent anomalies, or which so completely upsets our pre- 
conceived ideas of things as they ought to as that which 
treats of the architectural history of the island of J&va. In 
the Introduction, it was stated that the leading phenomenon 
in the history of India was the continued influx of race after 
race across the Indus into her fertile plain, but that no reflex 
wave had ever returned to redress the balance.^ This seems 
absolutely true as regards the west, and practically so in 
reference to the north, or the neighbouring countries on the 
east Tibet and Burma received their religion from India, 
not, however, either by conquest or colonisation, but by 
missionaries sent to instruct and convert. This also is true of 
Ceylon, and partially so at least of Cambodia. These countries 
being all easily accessible by land, or a very short sea passage, 
it is there that we might look for migrations, if any ever took 
place, but it is not so. The one country to which they over- 
flowed was J&va, and there they colonised to such an extent as 
for nearly looo years to obliterate the native arts and civilisa- 
tion, and supplant it by their own. What is still more singular 
is, that certain of the traditions assert that it was not from the 
nearest shores of India that these emigrants departed, but from 
the western coast. We have always been led to believe that the 
Indians hated the sea, and dreaded long sea voyages, yet it 
seems not improbable that the colonists of J&va came not from 
the valley of the Ganges, but from that of the Indus, and passed 


^ **As for the Indian kings none of country, lest they should be deemed 
them ever led an army out of India to guilty of injustice. ’’-rArrian, 'Indka/ 
attempt the conquest of any other [i^ch. ix. 
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round Ce}rlon in thousands and tens of thousands on their way 
to their distant sea-girt home. The solution of this difficulty 
may perhaps be found in the suggestion that the colonists were 
not Indians after all, in the sense in which we usually understand 
the term, but nations from the north-west — the inhabitants in 
fact of Gandh&ra and KilmbojV who, finding no room for new 
settlements in Indian Proper, turning to their right, passed 
down the Indus, and sought a distant home on this Pearl of 
Islands. 

Whoever they were, they carried with them the bad habit of 
all their a^ate races, of writing nothing, so that we have 
practically no authentic written record of the settlement and of 
its subsequent histoqr, and were it not that they made up for 
this deficiency to a g^eat extent by their innate love of building, 
we should hardly know of their existence in the island. They 
did, however, build and canre, with an energy and to an extent 
nowhere surpassed in their native lands, and have dignified their 
new home with imperishable records of their art and civilisation 
— records that will be easily read and understood, now that the 
careful survey of the antiquities has been undertaken by the 
Dutch Government under the direction of a highly qualified 
Commission. 

It has been said, and not without reason, that the English 
did more for the elucidation of the arts and histoiy of J&va 
during the five years they held the island (1811 to 1816} than 
the Dutch had done during the previous two centuries they had 
practically been in possession. The work of the governor. Sir 
Stamford Raffles, is a model of zealous enei^ and critical 
acumen, such as is rarely to be found of its class in the English 
language, and is the storehouse from which the bulk of our 
knowledge of the subject till quite lately had to be derived. 
His efforts in this direction were well seconded by two Scotsmen, 
who took up the cause with almost equal zeal. One of these, 
John Crawfurd, noted down everything he came across with 
patient industry, and accumulated vast stores of information — 
but he could not draw, and knew nothing of architecture or the 
other arts, with which he had no sympathy. The other, Colin 
Mackenzie — afterwards Surveyor-General of India — drew every- 
thing he found of any architectural importance, and was the 
most industrious and successful collector of drawings and 
manuscripts that India has ever known ; but he could not 

* The KAmbc^ were a non-Anan Edicts. — ‘Emnaphia Indica,* toL iL 
people inhabiting the KSbnl valley. They pp. 447 ff- i ‘Bombay Gasetteer,’ voL i. 
are mentioned in the 5th and 13th Atoka pt. i, pp. 49of. 
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write. The few essays he attempted are meagre in the 
extreme, and nine-ten&s of his knowledge perished with him. 
Had these two men been able to work together to the end, 
th^ would have left little for future investigation. There was, 
however, still a fourth labourer in the field — Dr. John Leyden— > 
who, had his life been spared, could have easily assimilated the 
work of his colleagues, and with his own marvellous genius for 
acquiring langua^s and knowledge of all sorts, would certainly 
have lifted the veil that shrouded so much of Javan history in 
darltness, and left very little to be desired in this respect He 
died, however, almost before his work was begun, and the time 
was too short, and the task too new, for the others to do all that 
with more leisure and better preparation they might have 
accomplished. 

During the last ninety years the Dutch have done a good 
deal to r^eem the n^lect of the previous centuries, but, as has 
happened in the sister island of Ceylon, it was for long without 
system, and no master mind appeared to give unity to the whole, 
or to extract from what is done the essence, which is all the 
public cate to po.ssess. The Dutch Government, however, 
published in 1874, in four great folio volumes, 400 plates, from 
Mr. Wilson’s drawings, of the architecture and sculptures of Boro- 
Budur ; and the Batavian Society of Arts and Sciences published 
sixty -five phott^^phic plates of the same monument; and 
as Dr Leemans of Leiden added a volume of text, historical 
and descriptive, there is no monument in the East so fully 
and so well illustrated as this one, and probably none that 
better deserves the pains that have been bestowed upon it. 
The same Society published also 333 photographs of otiier 
Javan antiquities 2md temples, but, unfortunately, for the most 
part without any accompanying text A thoroughly well 
qualified antiquai^^, Heer Brumund, was employed to visit the 
localities, and write descriptions, but unfortunately he died 
before ^ task was half complete. A fragment of his work is 
published in the 33rd volume of the ‘Transactions’ of the 
Society, but it is only a fragment, and just sufficient to make us 
long for more. At the same time an Oriental scholar. Dr. 
R. H. Thi Friederich, was employed by Government to translate 
the numerous inscriptions that abound in the island, which 
MTOuld probably explain away all the difficulties in the histoiy 
of the bland and its monuments, but none have appeared since 
some of these were published in the 26th volume of the 
‘ Verhandelingen* in 1856. 

Within the last twenty years, however, many works have 
been puUbhed, which add considerably to our knowledge, one 
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of the earliest being that of Herr J. W. Ijzerman^ on the 
country between Surakarta and Jogjakarta (1891). His work 
includes all the temples in the vicinity of Pramb&nan and a con- 
jectural restoration of the temple of Kali-Beningi unfortunately 
drawn to so large a scale that the elevation is on two sheets as 
also the plan. An excellent map of the country also is given 
with four photographs of the monastery of Sari, which are of 
great interest. Dr. J. Groneman,^ working in the same district, 
has given sixty-two photographs of one of the most important 
temples, tl^t at Loro Jonggrang. The plan of this temple 
is given in a third work by All^rt Tissandier,* who spent some 
time both in J&va and Cambodia measuring the temples of which 
the plans are published in his book, as also many valuable photo- 
gravures. The temples on the Dieng Plateau, described in a 
work by Herr von Saher,^ had already been photographed by 
the Batavian Society, from which series some have been repro- 
duced. Two monographs have also been published, one by Herr 
Kersjies and G. den Hamer ^ on the small temple of Mendut, 
2 miles from Boro-Budur, and the other, by Dr. J. E. A. 
Brandes, as the first volume of the Archaeological Survey on 
the temple of Jago in the eastern part of the island,® followed 
by a second volume on Singasari and Panataran, in all cases 
with much architectural detail and excellent plans. A large 
number of plans and elevations have also from time to time 
been published in the Reports of the Government Commission 
appointed in 1901,^ of which five volumes have appeared. 
The same subject is also treated in General de Beylin’s work,® 
dealing generally with architecture in India and the extreme 
East 


^ * Beschrijving der Oudheden nabij de 
Soerakarta en Djogdjakarta,’ door J. W. 
Ijzerman, met Atlas, 4to. S'Gsavenhage, 
1891. The Atlas consists of map and 32 
folding plates, and in the text are 15 
photographs on 10 plates. 

* * Tjandi Parambanan op midden Java 
na de On^raving,’ door Dr. J. Groneman, 
met 62 Lichtdrukken. Leiden, 1893. 

* Albert Tissandier, *Cambodge et 
Java,* Paris, 1896. 

^ * De Versierende Knnsten in Neder- 
landsch Oost-Indie einige hindoemonu- 
mentenop midden Java, "door E. A. Von 
Saher, 1^. 

* *De Tjandi Mendoet voor de 
restauratie,’ door B. Kersjies en G. den 
Hamer (with 22 photo-plates), 1903. 

* Of the Archaeological Survey under the 


Government Commission have been pub- 
lished : — Tjandi Djago ; 'Archaeologisch 
Onderzoek op Java en Madura,’ door Dr. 
J. L. A. Branaes (with 104 photo-plates, 
24 sheets of drawiims and a map), vol. i. 
1904; and ‘Besrarijving van IHandi 
Singasari en Wolkentooneelen van Pana- 
taran,’ door H. L. Leydie Melville en J. 
Knebel (with X13 photo-plates, 19 
drawings and 2 maps), vol. ii. 1909. 

^ 'iGipporten van de Commissie in 
Nederliuiasch-Indie voor Oudheidkundig 
Onderzoek op Java en Madura,’ 1901- 
1906 ; also, ' Tonnet (Martine) Het werk 
der Ck>mmissie in Nederlandsch-Indie 
voor Oudheidkundig Onderzoek op Java 
en Madura,’ 1907. 

* Beylin (Genl. L. de), ’ L’ Architecture 
Hindoue en extreme Orient,’ Paris, 1907. 
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History. 

Amidst the confusion of their annals, it is rather fortunate that 
the Javans make no claim to more remote political history than 
the fabled arrival in the island of Adi 5&ka, the founder of the 
5 aka era, in A.D. 79.^ It is true that in the 8th or 9th century 
they obtemed an abridged translation of the Mahftbh&rata, and, 
under the title of the ' Br&ta Yuddha,’ adopted it as a part of 
their own history, assigning sites on the island for all the 
principal scenes of that celebrated struggle which took plice 
in the neighbourhood of Delhi and Hastin&pura, adding only 
their own favourite Gendara Desa (Gandhira), to which they 
assigned a locality on the north of the island.* It is thus, 
unfortunately, that history is written in the East, and because 
it is so written, the Javans next thought it necessary to bring 
5 &liv&hana, the founder of the .Saka era, to their island also. 
Having adopted his era, their childish vanity required his 

E resence there, but as it is certain he never saw the island, 
is visit is fabled to have resulted in failure, and said to have 
left no traces of his presence. 

Leaving these fabulous ages, we come to a tradition that 
seems to rest on a surer foundation. "In the year 525 (A.D. 
603 or 599), it being foretold to a king of Kuj’r&t, or Gujar&t, 
that his country would decay and go to ruin, he resolved to send 
his son to J&va.’ He embarked with about 5000 followers in six 
large and about icx) small vessels, and after a voyage of four 
months, reached an island they supposed to be Jdva; but 
finding themselves mistaken, re-embarked, and finally settled 
at Mat&rem, in the centre of the island they were seeking.” 
" The prince now found that men alone were wanting to make 
a great and flourishing state ; he accordingly applied to Gujar&t 
for assistance, when his father, delighted at his success, sent 
him a reinforcement of 2000 people.” “From this period,” 
adds the chronicle, “Java was known and celebrated as a 
kingdom ; an extensive commerce was carried on with Gujar&t 
and other countries, and the bay of Mat&rem was filled with 
adventurers from all parts.” 

During the soverei^ty of this prince and his two immediate 
successors, “the countty advanced in fame and prosperity. The 
city of Mendang KamQlan, since called Pramb&nan, increased 


^ In J&va this era dates from a.d. 75, 
bat it may have been altered at a late 
date. — W. von Humboldt, *Ueber die 
Kawi Spradieauf Java/ Bd. i. S. lo, note, 
* Sir S. Raffles^ ‘ Hirtory of Java/ pi. 
24 ; text, vol. i. p. 465, 8vo. edition. 


” Lassen rejects the statement that the 
emigrants came from Gujar&t or Western 
India, in favour of another, perhaps 
earlier, tradition that they came from 
Kalinga.^* Indische Alterthumskunde,’ 
Bd. ii. (and. ed.), Ss. 1066 and 1085, note. 
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in size and splendour : artists, particularly in stone and metals, 
arrived from distant countries, and temples, the ruins of which 
are still extant, were constructed both at this place and at 
Boro-Budur, in Kedu, during this period by artists invited 
from India.” ^ 

This is supported by an inscription found at Menankabu, 
in Sumatra, wherein a king, who styles himself Mah&r&ja 
Adir&ja Adityadharma King of Prathama — the first or greatest 
Jiva — ^boasts of his conquests and prowess, and he proclaims 
himself a Buddhist, a worshipper of the five Dhy&ni Buddhas, 
and records his having erected a great seven-storeyed vih&ra 
in honour of Buddha.* This inscription is dated fifty years 
later, or in A.D. 656, but its whole tone is so completely con- 
firmatory of the traditions just quoted from Sir S. Raffles, that 
there seems little doubt the two refer to events occurring about 
the same time. 

The only other event of importance in these early times 
bearing on our subject is Fah Hian’s visit to the island in A.D. 
414, on his way from Ceylon to China by sea. It might perhaps 
1 ^ supposed that J&va the Less, or Sumatra, was really the 
island he visited. It certainly was the labadios, or YfLvadwtpa, 
of Ptolemy, and just possibly the J&va the Less of the Arab 
geographers and of Marco Polo ; * but the circumstances of the 
voyage afford no details to point rather to this island than 
to Jiva proper. “In this country,” he says, "Heretics and 
Brihmans flourish ; but the Law of Buddha is not much 
known.”* As he resided there five months, and had been 
fourteen years in India, he knew perfectly what he was speaking 
about 

That there were Brihmans in these islands before the advent 
of the Buddhist emigrants in the 7th century seems more than 
probable from the traditions about the Br&hman Tritresta or 
Trit&stri, collected by Sir S. Raffles* and others; but, if so, 
they were Aryan Brihmans, belonging to some of the non- 
building races, who may have gone there as missionaries 
seeking converts, but hardly as colonists or conquerors. Indeed 
all over the island circles of stone are found, either wholly un- 
fashioned or carved into rude representations of Hindi deities 

^ Sir S. Raffles’ * History of Java,’ vol. took it to my friend, Professor Eggeling, 
ii. 8vo. edition, pp. 87 etsiqq, ; Lawn’s, and he fully confirms my view as above 
* Indische AUerthumskunae,’ Bd. ii. expressed. 

(2 Aufl.). Ss. 1059 €t sm. * Yule’s ' klarcoPolo,’ 2nd. ed. vol. ii. 

3 I am perfectly aware that this is not pp;. 266 €i rryy. 

borne out by the translation of this in- ^ Beal’s translation, p. 169, * Buddhist 

scription given by Dr. Friederich in vol. Records,* vol. L pu Ixxxi. 

XXVI. of the * Verhandelingen’ : but being * Raffles, vol. li. pp. 77 et stqq, ; but 

dissatisfied with its unmeaningness, I see Lassen, ut r»/., pp. 1063 tt uqq. 
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— so rude that even Ganeja can hardly sometimes be recognised ; 
and it frequently requires an almost HindO trustfulness to 
believe that these rude stones sometimes represent even SWa, 
and Vishnu and other gods of the Hind<i Pantheon.^ It seems 
as if the early Brdhmans tried to teach their native converts 
to fashion gods for themselves, but, having no artistic knowledge 
of their own to communicate, failed miserably in the attempt. 
The Buddhists, on the contrary, were artists, and came in such 
numbers that they were able to dispense with native assistance, 
nearly, if not altogether. 

The next recorded event that seems to bear on our investiga- 
tions is the mission of the children of Deva KasOma to Kling or 
Indi^ in order that they might be educated in the Brahmanical 
religion.* This event took place in A.D. 914, and seems to point 
to a time when the Buddhist religion, as evidenced by the 
erection of Boro-Budur, had died out, and the quasi-HindO 
temples of Prambllnan and Singasari had superseded those of 
the Buddhists. Those at Prambinan are said to have been 
completed in a.d. 1097, which seems an extremely probable 
date for the Chandi Sewu or ‘‘ iocx> temples.” From that 
period till the beginning of the 15th century, the series of 
monuments — many of them with dates upon them* — are 
tolerably complete, and there will be no difficulty in classifying 
them whenever the task is fairly undertaken. 

At this time we find the island divided into two kingdoms ; 
one, having its capital at Pajajaram, about 40 miles east of 
Batavia, occupied the whole of the western or Sunda part of 
the island. The. Sundas, however, were not a building race, 
and the portion occupied by them need not be again referred 
to here. It contains no buildings except the rude HindO 
remains above referred to. 

The eastern portion of the island was occupied by the 
kingdom of Majapahit, founded, apparently, about the year 
1300. It soon rose to a higher pitch of power and splendour 
than any of the preceding kingdoms, and the capital was 
adorned with edifices of surpassing magnificence, but mostly 
in brick, so that now they are little more than a' mass of 
indistinguishable ruins. When, however, it had lasted little 
more than a centuiy, Muhammadan missionaries appeared on 


^ About half of the earlier photographs 
of the Batavian Society are filled with 
representations of these rude deities, 
which resemble more the images of 
Easter Island than anything Indian. 

* Raffles, ‘ History of Java,’ vol. ii. 
p. 93 * 

* The compilers of the catalogue of the 


photographs of the Batavian Society use 
53 instead of 78 or 79 as the factor for 
converting 5 aka dates into those of the 
Christian Era. As, however, Brumund, 
Leemans, and all the best modern authors 
use the Indian Index, it is here adhered 
to throughout. 
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the island, and gradually — not by conquest or the sword, but 
by persuasion — induced the inhabitants of the island to forsake 
the religion of their forefathers and adopt that of the Arabian 
Prophet In the year 1479 the Muhammadans had become so 
powerful that the city of Majapabit was taken by them 
storm, and the last HindA dynasty of the island overthrown, 
and those that remained of the foreign race driven to take 
refuge in the island of Bali.* 

Then occurred what was, perhaps, the least-expected event 
in all “this strange eventful history.” It is as if tiie masons 
had thrown away their tools, and the chisels had dropped from 
the hands of the covers. From that time forward no building 
was erected in J&va, and no image carved, that is worth even 
a passing notice. At a time, when the Muhammadans were 


476. THE PRINCIPAL TEMPLES OF jAvA.. 



A. Dieng Plateau. B. PrambAnao. i. Chandi Plaosan. a. Chandi Sewu. 
3. Chandi Lumbang. 4. Chandi Loro Jong-grang. 5. Chandi Sari. 
6. Chandi Sojiewan. 7. Chandi Kali-Rening. 


adorning India with monuments of surpassing magnificence no 
one in Jilva thought of building either a mosque, or a tomb, 
or a palace that would be deemed respectable in any second- 
class state in any part of the world. 

For nearly nine centuries (a.d. 603-1479) fordgn colonists 
had persevered in adorning the island with edifices almost 
unrivalled elsewhere of their class ; but at the end of that time, 
as happened so often in India, their blood had become diluted, 
their race impure, their energy effete, and, as if Tt the touch of 
a m^^cian’s wand, they disappear. The inartistic native races 


^ These Utter dates are taken from Raffles and Crawfurd, but as they are perfectly 
well ascertained, no reference seems needful. 
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resumed their sway, and art vanished from the land, never, 
probably, again to reappear. 


Boro-Budur. 

There may be older monuments in the island of Jiva than 
Boro-Budur, but, if so, they have not yet been brought to light. 
The rude stone monuhients of the western or Sunda end of the 
island may, of course, be older, though I doubt it; but they are 
not architectural, and of real native art we know nothing. 

When Sir S. Raffles and J. Crawfurd wrote their works, no 
means existed of verifying dates by comparison of styles, and 
it is, therefore, little to be wondered at if the first gives 
A.D. 1360,* and the second a.d. 1344* as the date of this 
building. The former, however, was not deceived by this date, 
inasmuch as at page 67 he says, The edifices at Singasari near 
Malai^ were probably executed in the 8th or 9th century. 
Th^ nearly resemble those of Pramb&nan and Boro-Budur. 
It is probable the whole were constructed about the same 
period, or within the same century; at any rate, between the 
7th and 9th century of the Christian Era.” This, perhaps, errs 
a little ^e other way. Heer Brumund, on historical grounds, 
places Boro-Budur *' in the 9th, perhaps even in the 8th century 
of the Christian Era.”’ On architectural grounds I would 
almost unhesitatingly place it a century earlier. The style and 
character of its sculptures are so nearly identical with those of 
the latest caves at Ajantft (No. 26, for instance), and in the 
western GhAts, that they look as if they were executed by the 
same artists, and it is difficult to conceive any great interval of 
time elapsing between the execution of the two. If I am 
correct in placing the caves in the first half of the 7th century, 
we can hardly be far wrong in assigning the commencement, at 
least, of the Javan monument to the second half of that century. 
This being so, I am very much inclined to believe that ^ro- 
Budur may be the identical seven-storied vihira, mentioned 
by Aditya-dharma in his inscription at Menankabu.’ Its being 
found in Sumatra does not appear to me to militate against this 
view. Anoka's inscriptions are found in GandhAra, SaurAshtra, 
Mysore and Orissa, but not in BihAr. At home he was known : 
but it may be that he desired to place a permanent record of his 
greatness in the remote portions of his dominions. The date 


* * Histoiy of Java,’ vol. ii. p. 85. 

* ’ Dictionary of Indian Archipelago,’ 

p. 66. 

* 'Boro-Boiidour,’par Dr. C Leemans. 
Leyden, 1874, p. 506 (French translation, 


p. 536). 

ii/tf, Pi 419. Also’Verhandelingen/ 
etc., vol. xavi. pp. 31 af xsyy. Oneof his 
inscriptions— the roarth — was found in 
Jdva proper. 
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Elevation and Section of Temple of Boro-Budur. (From an unpublished Plate intended for Sir Stamford Raffles* ‘ History of Java. ) 
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of the inscription, A.D. 656, accords so exactly with the age I 
would assign to it from other sources, that it may at least stand 
for the present. Of course, it was not completed at once, or 
in a few years. The whole group, with Chandi Pawon and 
Mendut, may probably extend over a century and a half — down, 
say, to A.D. 800, or over the whole golden age of Buddhism in 
the island. 

It certainly is fortunate for the student of Buddhist art in 
India that Boro-Budur (Woodcuts Nos. 477 and 478) has 
attracted so much attention; for, even now, the four folio 
volumes of plates recently devoted to its illustration do not 
contain one figure too many for the purpose of rendering its 
peculiarities available for scientific purposes: the fact teing 
that this monument was erected just at the time when the 




479. Section of one of the smaller 

Domes at Boro-Budur. 


480. Elevation of principal Dome at Boro- 
Budur. (From Sir S. Raffles* 

' History of Java.') 


Buddhist system attained its greatest development, and just 
before its fall It thus contains within itself a complete epitome 
of all we learn from other sources, and a perfect illustration of 
all we know of Buddhist art or ritual. The thousand years 
were complete, and the story that opened upon us at Bharaut 
closes practically at Boro-Budur. 

The fundamental formative idea of the Boro-Budur monu- 
ment is that of a d&gaba with five procession-paths. These, 
however, have become square in plan instead of circular ; and 
instead of one great domical building in the centre we have 
here seventy-two smaller ones, each containing the statue of 
a Buddha (Woodcut No. 479 )i visible through an open cage-like 
lattice-work ; and one larger one in the centre, which was quite 
solid externally (Woodcut No. 480), but had a cell in its centre, 
which may have contained a relic or some precious object. 
There is, however, no record of anything being found in it when 
it was broken into. All this is, of course, an immense develop- 
ment beyond anything we have hitherto met with, and a sort 
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of half-way house between the majestic simplicity of the 
Abhayagiri at Anurfidhapura, and the somewhat tawdiy com- 
plexity of the pagoda at MingBn (Woodcut No. 448). 

With the idea of a d&gaba, however, Boro - Budur also 
combines that of a vih&ra, such as that illustrated by Woodcuts 
Nos. 89, 90. There the cells, though only copied solid in the 
rock, still simulated the residences of the monks, and had not 
yet advanced to the stage we find in the Gandh&ra monasteries, 
where the cells of monks had become niches for statues. Here 
this is carried further than in any example found in India. 
The cells of the M&mallapuram example are here repeated on 
every face, but essentially as niches, and are occupied by 436 
statues of Buddha, seated in the usual cross-legged attitude. In 
this respect Boro-Budur is in advance of £e Takht-t-Bahai, 
which is the monument in India that most nearly approaches 
to it in mythological significance. So great, indeed, is the 
similarity bietween the two, that whatever date we assign to the 
one drags with it that of the other. It would, indeed, be 
impossible to understand how, in the 7th century. Buddhism 
had been so far developed towards the modem Nepalese and 
Tibetan systems if we had not these Gandh&ra monasteries to 
fall back upon. On the other hand, having so similar a 
Buddhist development in J&va in the 7th century, it seems 
difficult to separate the monuments of the north-west of India 
from it by any very long interval, of time. 

As will be observed from the plan and elevation (Woodcuts 
477i 4781 423)1 the monument may be described either as 

a seven or a nine-storeyed vih^lra, according as we reckon the 
platform on which the seventy-two small d&gabas stand as one 
or three storeys. Its basement measures over 400 ft. across, 
but the real temple is only 300 ft. from angle to angle either 
way. It is not, however, either for its dimensions or the beauty 
of its architectural design that Boro-Budur is so remarkable, 
as for the sculptures that line its galleries. These extend to 
nearly 5,000 ft. — almost an English mile — and as there are 
sculptures on both faces, we have nearly 10,000 lineal ft. of 
bas-reliefs ; or, if we like to add those which are in two sto^s, 
we have a series of sculptures, which, if arranged consecutively 
in a row, would extend over nearly 3 miles of ground. Most 
of them, too, are singularly well preserved ; for when the Javans 
were converted to Muhammadanism it was not in anger, and 
they were not urged to destroy what th^ had before reverenced ; 
th^ merely n^lected them, and, except for earthquakes, these 
monuments would now be nearly as perfect as when first et^ed. 

The outer face of the basement, though extremely rich in 
architectural ornaments and figure-sculptures, is of comparatively 
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little historical importance. The first enclosed — or, as the 
Dutch call it, the second — gallery is, of all the five, the most 
interesting historically. On its inner wall the whole life of 
Sikyamuni is portrayed in 120 bas-reliefs of the most elaborate 
character. The first twenty-four of these are occupied vdth 
scenes in the Tusita heavens, or events that took place before 
the birth. In the twenty-fifth we have Mayfl’s dream, depicted 
exactly as it is at Bharaut or Sinchi, 800 or 900 years earlier. 
In the following sculptures it is easy to recognise all the familiar 
scenes of his life, his marriage, and domestic happiness, till he 
meets the four predictive signs ; his subsequent departure from 
home, and assumption of the ascetic garb ; his life in the forest ; 
his preaching in the Deer-garden at Benares — the whole Lalita 
Vistara, in short, portrayed with very few variations from the 
pictures we already possess from Gandh&ra to Amarflvatl, with 
this singular exception : in all Indian examples the birth and 
the NirvAna are more frequently repeated than any other events ; 
for some reason, not easily guessed, they are omitted here, 
though all the events that preceded and followed them are 
minutely detailed.^ Below these bas-reliefs depicting the life 
of Buddha Is an equally extensive series of 120 bas-reliefs of 
subjects taken from the JAtaka, all of which may be easily 
identified. 

In the three galleries above this Buddhism is represented 
as a religion. Groups of Buddhas — three, five, or nine — are 
repeated over and over again, mixed with Bodhisattwas and 
saints of all sorts. Among these, the five Dhydni, Buddhas 
are conspicuous in all, perhaps more than all, the variety_,of 
manifestations which are known in NepAl and Tibet, which, 
as Lassen points out, almost inevitably leads to the conclusion 
that this form of faith «ras introduced from NepAl or Western 
Tibet* 

Whether this is exactly so or not, no one probably who 
is familiar with Buddhist art in its latest age on the western 
side of India will probably doubt that it was from these parts 
that the builders of Boro-Budur migrated. The character of 
the sculptures, and the details of the ornamentation in Cave 26 
at AjantA, and 17 at NAsik, and more especially in the later 
caves at Kanheri in Salsette, at KondivtA, MAgAthAnA, and other 
places in that neighbourhood, are so nearly identical with what is 
found in the Javan monument, that the identity of the workman- 

* All these, or nearly all, have been Foncher, ‘Notes d’Arcl^logie Bondd- 
IdentifiedlqrDr. Leonansin the teat that hiqtte' in ‘BnlL de I'Ecole Ftanjaise 
aeeonnaniea the jplates. See also Pleyte, d'extrtaie.Orient * tom. lx. 1909, {ip. iff. 
* Bnddha'legende in den Scnlptnien * ' Indische Alterthumsknnde,' voL iv. 
dee tempels von Boro-Boedoer,’ 1901 ; p. 467. 
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ship is unmistakable. It is true we have no monument in 
that part of India to which we can point that at all resembles 
Boro-Budur in design, but then it must be borne in mind that 
there is not a single structural Buddhist building now existing 
within the limits of the cave r^on of Western India. It seems 
absurd, however, to suppose that so vast a community confined 
themselves to caves, and caves only. They must have had 
structural buildings of some sort in their towns and elsewhere, 
but scarcely a fragment of any such now exists, and we are 
forced to go to GandhiLra, in the extreme north>west, for our 
nearest examples. As already pointed out, there are many 
points of similarity between Jam&lgarhi, and more especially 
between Takht-t>Bahai and Boro-Budur; and if any architect, 
who was accustomed to such work, would carefully draw and 
restore these northern monasteries, many more might become 
apparent^ We know enough even now to render this morally 
certain, though hardly sufficient to prove it in the face of mudi 
that may be brought forward by those who care to doubt it. 
Meanwhile, my impression is, that if we knew as much of these 
Gandhira monasteries as we know of Boro-Budur, we could 
tell the interval of time that separated them, probably within 
half a century at least 

Stretching such evidence as we at present have, as far as 
it will bear, we can hardly bring the Takht-!-Bahai monastery 
within one century of Boro-Budur. It may be two — and 
JamMgarhi is still one or two centuries more distant in time. 
But, on the other hand, if we had not these Gandhftra 
monasteries to refer to, it would be difficult to believe that 
the northern system of Buddhism could have been so completely 
develop^, even in the 8th century, as we find it at Boro-Budur. 
It is this wonderful progress that has hitherto made the more 
modem date of that monument probable — it looks so much in 
advance of anything we know of in Indian Buddhism. But 
all this we must now revise by the light these Javan monuments 
throw on the subject 

Being nearly a pyramid, situated on the summit of a hill, 
thjsre were no constructive difficulties encountered in the erection 
of Boro-Budur, and it is conserjuently no wonder that it now 
remains so entire, in spite of its being, like all Javan build- 
ings, erected wholly wiuout mortar. It is curious to observe, 
however, how faithfully its architects adhered to the Indian 
superstition regarding arches. They did not even think it 
necessary to cut off the angles of me corbel-stones, so as to 


* Gcneml Cunning^Mun*! dnwiags are not enough for any one who to a atianger 
to the ral^ect, 
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simulate an arch, though usii^ the pointed-arched forms of 
the old chait^a caves of the west The two systems are well 
exemplified in the following woodcut (Na 481), but it runs 





481. View of Central Entrance and Stairs at Boro-Budiir. (FVom a Lithographic Plate. 

throughout All the niches Are surmounted by arch forms 
—circular, elliptical, or pointed — but all are constructed 
horizontally, and it may be added that, in nine cases out of 
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ten, the keystones are adorned with a mask, as in this last 
example. 

About two and a half miles from Boro-Budur is a small 
temple of a different class known as Chandi Mendut. It stands 
on a platform lift, high, measuring 71 ft. wide and 83 ft. deep. 
The temple itself is cruciform, measuring 29 ft. 6 in. wide and 
41 ft. 7 in. deep, the porch projecting more than is usual. This 
temple preserves its stone roof, the cell is 23 ft. square inside 
and at a height of 13 ft from the pavement horizontal courses 
of stone, thirty-seven in number and 28 ft. in height projecting 
one in front of the other, from an inverted pyramid of steps 
which is terminated by a hollow cone. Externally the roof still 
rises to a height of about 50 ft. above the platform, and con- 
sisted probably of three storeys with a series of twenty-four 
miniature pi^odas round the lower stor^, sixteen around the 
second storey, eight round the third half sunk in an octagonal 
wall, being crowned with a larger dflgaba. The walls are deco- 
rated with bas-relief figures of Hindfi deities, groups of three or 
five in the lai^r central panels and single figures in the side 
panels all under canopies of slight projection. The sides of the 
platform are carved with figures and ornament in a series of 
panels. Inside the cell are three colossal figures about ii ft. 
high each. The central one is Buddha, curly-headed of course, 
and clad in a diaphanous robe. The two other colossi, having 
only two arms eacm, are almost certainly intended for Bodhisat- 
twas. These three may have been placed in the cells at a later 
date. On one of the faces, externally, is Lakshmt, eight-armed, 
seated on a lotus, with attendants. On another face is a figure, 
four-armed seated cross-legged on a lotus, the stem of which ia 
supported by two figures with seven-headed snake-hoods. It is 
in fact a slightly altered repetition of a gfroup inserted among the 
older sculptures on the fa9ade of the cave at Kirl6. That 
insertion I have always believed to be of the 6th or 7th century ; 
this group is certainly slightly more modem. The curious part 
of the matter is, that the Mendut example is so very much more 
refined and perfect than that at K&rl6. The one seems the feeble 
effort of an expiring art ; the Javan example is as refined and 
elegant as anything in the best ages of Indian sculpture. The 
same remarks apply to the sacred tree under which the figure is 
seated. Like all the similar conventional trees at Boro-Budur, 
they are complicated and refined beyond any examples known 
in India. 

The great interest, however, of this little temple arises from 
the fact that it almost certainly succeeded immediately to Boro- 
Budur. If. it is correct to assume A.D. 650-750 as the period 
during which that temple was erected, this one must have been 
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built between A.D. 7$o and A.D. 8oa It shows, too, a prepress in 
design at a time when Buddhist art in India was ma»ed by 
decay ; and it exhibits such progress in mvthol<^, that though 
there can be no doubt as to the purity of the Buddhism of Boro- 
Budur, any one might fairly aigue that this temple beloi^;ed 
either to that religion or to Hinduism. It is in fact one of 
those compromises that in India might be called Jaina; in 
other words, one of those transitional examples of which we 
have many in J&va, but the want of which leaves such a gap 
in our history of architecture in India.^ 

Close to Chandi Mendut is another small temple of similar 
design known as Chandi Pawon;* it is raised on a platform 
28 m square and 5 ft. 6 in. high. The plan of the temple is 
cruciform, being 17 ft. in its extreme dimension, and when 
perfect was probably about 30 ft. high. It was apparently 
surmounted by two storeys wi& eight miniature dfigabu above 
the ground storey and a large d&gaba forming the summit 

DIENG PLATEAU. 

About 35 miles to the north of Boro-Budur is a group of 
temples on the tableland at Uie foot of Mount Prahu. They 
consist only of simple sanctuaries and are not remarkable for 
the beauty of their details when compared with those of the 
buildup we have just been describing : but they are interesting 
to the Indian antiquary, because th^ are Indian temples pure 
and simple and dedicated to Indian gods. So far, we feel at 
home again ; but what these temples tell us further is, that if 
J&va got her Buddhism from Gujarftt and the mouths of the 
Indus, she got her HindOism from Telingana and the mouths 
of the KrishnfU These Dieng temples do not show a trace of 
the curved-lined rikharas of Orissa or of the Indo- Aryan style. 
Had the Hindils gone to Jftva from the vall^ of the Ganges, 
it is almost impossible thty should not have carried with them 
some examples of this favourite form. It is found in Burma 
and Siam, but no trace of it is found anywhere in J&va. 

Nor are these temples Dravidian in any proper sense of 
the word. They are in stores, but not with cells, nor any 
reminiscences of such ; but thty are Chalukyan, in a clear and 
direct meaning of the term. The building most like these 
Javan temples illustrated in the preceding pages is that at 
Buchhanapalli (Woodcut No. 254), which might pass without 
remark in J&va if deprived of its peristylar portico. It, however, 

* Rapporten van dc Coinmissie Nedcr- Kersjes en C. Den Hamer (with 22 
landsch-Indie * i^3» p. 64, and plates 46- plates), 1903. 

58; ^De Tjandi Mendoet/ door B. >> pp. 73flf. and plates 59-61. 
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like all the Chalukyan Temples we know of in India, especially 
in the Nizam’s territoiy, is subsequent to the loth, most of them 
belonging to the 13th century. 

The most important and best preserved of these Dieng 
Plateau temples is the Chandi Bhima in Plate XLIX. It is square 
on plan, with a 
projecting porch 
on the west side, 
and is surmounted 
by a series of five 
storeys, each set 
back so as to con- 
stitute a pyra - 
midal roof, which 
is in accord with 
the interior con- 
struction, consist- 
ing of horizontal 
courses of stone 
corbelled out each 
in front of the 
course below till 
th^ meet at the 
top. It might be 
noted here, that 
decoration of the 
storeys as they 
rise diminishes in 
scale so as to in- 
crease the ap - 
parent height. 

The summit was 
probably covered 
with the lotus 
plant, of which 
examples are 
shown in bas- Section of Temple of Chandi Bhima. 

relief sculptures. 

On each of the storeys are sunken niches with figures of Buddha 
in them,* three niches on each side of the two lower storeys, 
one niche in each centre above and at the angles of the third 
storey, and a lotus finial, probably a small replica of the 
crowning feature of the temple. 

1 Van 1e Coq, found al Turfan, in i built in brick — there abo were five 
Chinese Turkestan, an example of a storeys each in situ with niches which 
temple of precisely similar design, but I had once contained figures of Buddha. 
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What is most remarkable in this temple of Bhlma is its 
classic character. The ogee mouldings and their decoration, 
the corbel bed-mould of the princip^ cornice and the swags 
underneath and ^e egg and tongue mouldings round the niches, 
are- all direct transcripts from classic sources, such as those of 
Gandh&ra. That which, however, is not in accordance with 
classic design is the cutting of the doorway through the 
mouldings of the podium; this in a more recent example, 
the Chandi Atjuna (Plate L.), is avoided, the doorway being 
reached by a short flight of steps below, and curved stone 
rails terminated with rising Nilga heads. 

It is a remarkable fact that in the temples of J&va there 
is not a single example of a pier or column. When we think of 
the thousands that were employed by the Dravidians in the 
south of India, and the Jains in the north-west, it is curious 
they escaped being introduced here. The early style of Orissa, 
as mentioned above, is nearly astylar ; but in the Jdva temple 
this is absolutely so, and, so far as I know, is the only im- 
portant style in the world of which this can be predicated. 
What is not so curious, but is also interesting, is, that there 
is not a true arch in the whole island- In the previous pages, 
the Hindi! horror of an arch has often been alluded to; but 
then they frequently got out of the difficulty by the use of 
wood or iron. These materials, however, do not seem to have 
been used in any Javanese temple, though the wooden origin 
of many of the decorative features can clearly be traced in 
them. Thus the pilaster strips which flank the doorways 
and the dwarf pilasters dividing the sculptured panels of the 
temple podium or platform are all enriched vrith boldly 
moulded capitals, bases, and central bands, evidently derived 
from wooden piers or columns. The l»s-reliefs also at Boro- 
Budur (Plate LI.) and elsewhere abound in representations 
of pagMas and small houses, in which both the pier and 
column are clearly shown carrying wooden superstructures, 
and in some cases an upper, storey with timber roof, carried 
aloft on a series of moulded piers or columns. Although, 
therefore, in the temples of Jftva all the architecture is in 
stone the decorative features are largely derived from secular 
buildings in timber. 

It may also be mentioned here, while describing the n^ative 
characteristics of Javan art, that no mortar is ever used as a 
cement in these temples. It is not that they were ignorant 
of the use of lime, for many of their buildings are plastered 
and painted on the plaster, but it was never employed to give 
strength to construction. It is owing to this that so many of 
their buildings are in so ruinous a state. In an island where 
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earthquakes are frequent, a very little shake reduces a tall 
temple to a formless heap in a few seconds. If cemented, 
they might have been cracked, but not so utterly ruined as 
they now are.^ 

Be this as it may, the temple architecture of J&va is 
probably the only one of which it can be said that it reached 
a high degree of perfection without using either columning, or 
arches, or mortar in any of its buildings. 

Chandi Jabang. 

About 1 8 miles due east of Boro-Budur is a temple known 
as Chandi Jabang (Plate LI I.) the plan of which is circular, with 
rectangular projecting bays facing the cardinal points, and 
raised on a lofty substructure consisting of a double podium, 
square on plan, with projections in the centre of each face. 
Above the cell were probably five storeys, of which parts of the 
two lower ones only remain. In front of each bay are project- 
ing doorways enriched with sculpture and surmounted by a 
huge gorgon mask. The lower podium is richly carved, with a 
running frieze representing lions with serpent’s tails along the 
upper part of the plinth. The entrance doorway faced west 
and was approached by an extremely steep flight of steps, now 
much ruined. The merging of the upper circular portion of the 
structure into the lower rectangular substructure is a remark- 
ably fine piece of design which, omitting the goigon masks, 
might pass as a classical conception of exceptional quality. 

PrambAnan. 

South of Chandi Jabang, and about 24 miles south-east of 
Boro-Budur, is a group of temples marking the old Hindfl 
capital of the island which are almost as interestir^ as that 
great temple itself. The more important of these have all been 
measured in the last few years, and their plans and elevations 
illustrated, with conjectural restorations in some cases, and 
numerous photographs. The most important group seems to 
be that of Loro Jonggrang, close to Prambftnan (the ancient 
Mendang Kamfllan), whi<^ consisted of a central enclosure, 
about 360 ft. square with six temples in two rows, the central 
temple in the rear being much larger than the other five. 
There is also an outer enclosure about 720 ft. square and 
between the two, but in close proximity to the central enclosure, 
1 56 small temples or cells in three rows round the same. The 
principal temple measures 41 ft. square with projecting bays on 


' Vule, in 'Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal,’ vol. xxxv. p. 3. 
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each side, three of which are subsidiary cells and the fourth an 
entrance porch to the central cell, the whole beii^ raised on 
a podium about 4 ft high with terrace round and projecting 
bays following the cruciform plan of the temple and approached 
by flights of steps in the centre of each side. The sides of the 
podium are enriched with fine figure sculpture, as also the plinth, 
of the temple, the upper portion of which above the lintel of 
the chief doorway is gone. The five other temples, though 
smaller, are of similar design, and they would all have seemed 
at one time to have had statues in them representing Brahmd, 
Vishnu, Siva, and others, two of them, Sfirya and Chandra, 
being raised on bases carried by bulls. Midway between the 
two outer temples are what would seem to be tanks, cruciform 
on plan, consisting of parapets about 3 ft high, which are 
sculptured on tiie inside. The 156 temples in the outer 
enclosure are all similar in design, consisting of a square cell 
with porch always facing outwards. The whole group may be 
of the age of Deva Kasfima, or the banning of the loth 
century, and are possibly not the earliest Hindi! temples here. 

The most important example of the Pramb&nan temples 
is that situated about one-third of a mile no^ of I^ro 
Jonggrang, and known as the Chandi Sewu or “thousand 
temples,” which is, or wras when complete, only second to Boro- 
Budur in interest The general character of Chandi Sewu will 
be understood from the plan (Woodcut No. 483), which shows 
it to have consisted of a central temple of large size surrounded 
b)r a great number of small detached cells, each of which con- 
tained statues, of which twenty-two remain still in situ?- The 
central cell of the temple measures 45 ft square, and with the 
four attached cells, one of which served as the entrance porch 
to the central cella, it formed a cross 85 ft. each way, the whole 
being raised on a richly ornamented square podium or base. 
This building is richly and elaborately ornamented with carving, 
but with a singular absence of figure-sculpture, which renders 
its dedication not easy to be made out ; but the most remark- 
able feature of the whole group is the multitude of smaller 
temples which surround the central one, 240 in number. 
Immediatdy outside the sqbare terrace which supports the 
central temple stand twenty-eight of these — a square of eight 
on each side, counting the angular ones both ways. Beyond 
these, at a distance of 35 ft., is the second square, forty-four in 
number; between this and the next row are wide spaces of 
‘Ta ft. on the east and west and 102 ft. on the north and south 
sides. The two outer rows of temples are situated close to 


^ Shown on the plan hy black dots. 
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one another, back to back, they are i68 in number, and form 
a rectangle measuring 525 ft. by 467 ft. All these 240 temples 
are similar to one another, about 12 ft. square at the base, and 
22 ft. high, all richly carved and omkmented, and in evety 
one is a small square cell, in which was originally placed a 
cross-legged figure. 

When looked a little closely into, it is evident that the 
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483. Plan of the Chandi Sewn, Prambftnan. Scale 150 ft. to x in. 

Chandi Sewu is neither more nor less than Boro-Budur taken 
to pieces, and spread out, with such modifications as were 
necessary to adapt it to the position. 

Instead of a central d&gaba, with its seventy-two subordinate 
ones, and its five procession-paths, with their 436 niches con- 
taining figures of Buddha, we have here a central cell, with 
entrance porch and three subordinate ones, each containing no 
doubt similar images, and surrounding these, 240 cells contain- 
ing images arranged in four rows, with paths between, but not 
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joined together with sculpture-bearing screens, as in the eariier 
examples, nor joined side by side with the sculpture on their 
fronts, or inside, as was invariably the case in similar temples 
in Gujar&t of the same age. 

Sir Stamford Raffles gives A.D. 1098 for the completion of 
this temple, which, from the internal evidence, I fancy cannot 
be far from the truth. It would, however, be extremely 
interesting if it could be fixed with certainty, as these Javan 
monuments will probably be found to be the only means we 
have of bridging over the dark ages in India. 

Meanwhile in the last ten years other examples in the 
district have been measured and illustrated. Midway between 

B i Sewu and Loro Jon^rang is a 

1^11 l^ll . ini smaller group, Chandi Lumbang 
liil 11 ^ liJ| llJ|( Woodcut No. 484), with a central 

HBD t temple surrounded by sixteen 

Cl which is supposed 

' to have contained an image — 
JPVl Buddha — or S‘iva, according to 

IijI the dedication of the central cell. 

tHP Three quarters of a mile 

|si||| east of Chandi Sewu is another 
1131 remarkable temple knovm as 
Chandi Flaosan, which consists 

B idr idi if^ 

Dsil ImJI mi measuring 328 ft. deep, from 


s n n B a 

484. Chandi Lumbang, near PrambSnan. back tO front. 


centre 


(From a Draamg ^t^ India Office.) enclosure are two smaller ones 
** with a triple cell temple in each, 

62 ft. wide by 36 ft. deep, with central porch facing east, project- 
ing 13 ft. and surrounded with a triple row of 180 cells, the two 
outer rows circular on plan, the inner row and those at the angles 
being square. This central enclosure measures 450 ft. wide. 
The s^nd enclosure on the left (south side) is 200 ft. wide, 
with sixty-eight cells, all circular on plan, triple rows back and 
front, and single rows on the sides ; in the centre is a platform, 
68 ft square, with traces of a portico or verandah round. 
Nothing has been found in the third enclosure on the north or 
right hand side, but in the one beyond is a square platform in 
centre, with triple row of forty-eight circular cells at the back 
and sides and a double row of sixteen square cells in front In 
the temple are many fine statues of Dhyflni Buddhas in almost 
perfect preservation, eight of which are published in Ijzerman's 
work already referred ta^ 

^ 'fieschrijving der Oudheden nabij de Soerakarta en Djogdjakarta,’ pp. 93-107, 
and plates G.-K. 
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Another triple cell structure about a mile south-west of 
Pramb&nan is that of Chandi Sari, which from its design and 
decoration Sir T. Stamford 


Raffles conceived to be a palace; 
other writers consider it to have 
been the monastery of a temple 
half a mile south, known as 
Chandi Kali • Bening, near 
Kalasan. Either way, as will 
be seen from the illustrations 
(Plate LI 1 1 , and 'Woodcut No. 
485), it is a very remarkable 
building of two storeys and 
an attic. The timber floors 
were carried on the stone 
corbelling, shown in section, 
being reached probably by 
wooden staircases now gone. 
The most interesting portion 
in the elevation is the attic 
storey with the dormer win- 
dows, the earliest examples of 
that feature. The structure 



measures 54 ft. frontage by 31 
ft deep; the ground storey 
was about 12 ft. 6 in. high and 
the upper storey 9 ft, the 
whole being raisra on a base- 
ment 7 ft. 7 in. high, the total 
height to the top of the original 
stone roof being about 40 ft 
There were two windows on 
each storey of the side eleva- 
tion, the examples in the rear 
being deep sunk niches only, 
and three dormers and on the 




485. Plan and section of Chandi Sari. 



back or west front : the windows of the ground storey were all 
closed with solid masonry. 

As it has retained its stone roof with sufficient remains of 


its rich decoration to allow of the conjectural restoration in 
Ijzerman’s work, Chandi Kali-Bening is orobably the best pre- 
served temple in Jftva. Its plan is cruciform like those of 
Loro Jonggrang and Sewu, with central cell and j^rch and 
three other cells, the entrance width each way being 66 ft. 
The height to the top of the principal comice which runs at 
the S4me.]^el round porch, central square, and side cells is 33 ft., 




next 14 ft. 9 in., and the upper one 13 ft., these were probably 
crowned with a d&gaba about 22 ft. high, giving a total height 
of about 72 ft. The general design of the lower portion of the 
building is shown in the illustration of the porch (Plate LIV.), 
the upper stores were decorated with rich canopied niches, 
each containing a statue of Buddha like those flanking the 
rantral doorway, with twenty-four miniature d&gabas surmount- 
ing the first storey, sixteen the second storey and eight the third 
storey, and these grouped round the great central dftgaba must 
have produced an exceptional effect. The gotgon head over 
the side doorways is shown in Woodcut No. 486. 

About 150 yards south of Kali-Bening Sir T. Stamford 
Raffles came across^ the remains of an ancient building, of which 
he gives the plan ; it consisted of a central hall surrounded by a 
portico or verandah, the whole carried by thirty-six square 
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piers of the same size. The extreme dimensions were 73 ft. 
east and west by 53 ft. north and south, and it was raised on a 
platform with three steps. Sir T. Stamford Raffles came to 
the conclusion that this building might have been a Hall of 
State, in which case it is almost the only example of a secular 
building of which the plan still remains. 

SUKU. 

At a place called Suku, not far from Mount Lawu, near the 
centre of the Island, there is a group of temples, which, when 
properly illustrated, promises to be of great importance to the 
history of architecture in Jd.va.^ They are among the most 
modern examples of the style, having dates upon them of A.D. 
1435 and A.D. 1440 ,^ or less than forty years before the destruc- 
tion of Majapahit and the abolition of the Hindd religion of 
J&va. So far as can be made out, they are coarser and more 
vulgar in execution than any of those hitherto described, and 
belonged to a degraded form of the Vaishnava religion. Garuda 
is the most prominent figure among the sculptures ; but there 
is also the tortoise, the boar, and other figures that belong to 
that religion. 

The principal temple, of which an illustration is given 
in Sir T. Stamford Raffles* work,’ consists of a truncated 
pyramid raised on the top of three successive terraces. Its 
base is 43 ft. 6 in. square which, as it rises, decreases in size to 
about 22 ft., and it is constructed of horizontal stone courses 
forming steps to the height of ig ft. ; on the top is a boldly 
moulded podium or platform 4 ft. 9 in. high, with a projecting 
wing in the centre on the western side, in front of which is a 
narrow flight of steps down the side of the pyramid enclosed 
between stone curbs. On the top of the wing are two serpents, 
but otherwise the whole building is plain and unornamented 
with sacred emblems. 

The most interesting feature connected with the remains at 
Suku, is their extraordinary likeness to the contemporary 
edifices in Yucatan and Mexico. It may be only accidental, 
but it is unmistakable. No one, probably, who is at all familiar 
with the remains found in the two provinces, can fail to observe 
it, though no one has yet suggested any hypothesis to account 
for it. When we look at the vast expanse of ocean that 
stretches between Jiva and Central America, it seems impossible 
to conceive that any migration can have taken place eastward — 


1 Sir S. RAfflea* ' lliatoiy of Java,* plates 31 and 61, vol ii. pp. 49 

* Crawford, *Dict. Indiiui Aichipelago,* ntd V9e€. 

* * History of Java,* Plate XXXf. 
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say after the loth century — ^that could have influenced the arts 
of the Americans; or, if it had taken place, that the Javans 
would not have taught them the use of alphabetical writing, 
and of many arts they cultivated, but of which the Americans 
were ignorant when discovered by the Spaniards. It seems 
equally improbable or impossible that any colonists from America 
could have planted themselves in J&va so as to influence the 
arts of the people. But there is a third supposition that may 
be possible, and, if so, may account for the observed facts. It 
is possible that the building races of Central America were of the 
same family as the native inhabitants of J&va. Many circum- 
stances lead to the belief that the inhabitants of Easter Island 
belong to the same stock, and, if this is so, it is evident that 
distance is no bar to the connection. If this hypothesis may be 
admitted, the history of the connection would be this : — ^The 
Javans were first taught to build monumental edifices by 
immigrants from India, and we know that their first were their 
finest, and also the most purely Indian. During the next five 
centuries (a.d. 650-1150) we can watch the Indian influence 
dying out; and during the next three (a.d. 1150-1450) a native 
local style developing itself, which resulted at last in the quasi- 
American examples at Suku. It may have l^en that it was 
the blood and the old faith and feelings of these two long 
dissevered branches of one original race that came again to the 
surface, and produced like effects in far distant lands. If this or 
something like it were not the cause of the similarity, it must 
have been accidental, and, if so, is almost the only instance of 
its class known to exist anywhere ; and, strangely enough, the 
only other example that occurs is in respect to the likeness that 
is unnaistakable between certain Peruvian buildings and the 
Pelasgic remains of Italy and Greece. These, howe\'er, are even 
more remote in date and locality, so the subject must remain 
in its present uncertainty till some fresh discovery throws new 
light upon it. 

Passing now towards the east end of the island beyond 
Kediri : in the neighbourhood of Melang, are three or four temples, 
two of which, Chandi Jago near Tumpang and Chandi Singa- 
sari are well illustrated in the Dutch survey. The plans of the 
platforms of these temples differ from those in the centre of 
the island ; the staircases leading to the platforms are at 
one end only. In the case of Chandi Jago (Woodcut No. 487), 
at the west end are two flights between stone curbs on each 
side of a portion of the lower platform which projects 8 ft. in 
front of the main platform, and is 17 ft* wide. There is a similar 
projection to the second platform, 7 ft. wide and 4 ft. deep, with a 
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flight of steps on each side leading to the same, and the steps 
to the third platform are at right angles to the same, which has 
also a projecting bay 3 ft. wide and 2 ft. deep. In order to allow 
of these approaches, the temple 
is set back in the rear instead 
of forming the central feature 
of the platforms; its plan is 
cruciform, ly ft square with 
a cell 10 ft. square, with an 
entrance porch on the west side 
and sunk niches only on the 
three other sides. The upper 
part of the temple has fallen 
in, but judging by another better 
preserved though smaller temple 
close by, the Chandi Kidal, it 
was surmounted by five storeys 
set back one behind the other, 
giving probably a total height 
of about 80 fit., the actual height 
of the remains to the top of 
the doorway being 66 ft. 6 in. 

The sides of the platforms are 
decorated with carved ornament 
of a decadent character, the 
figure sculpture being clumsy 
and poor. 

Chandi Kidal was raised on 
a single platform only, and with 
the exception of the immense gorgon head above the doorway 
was not enriched with sculpture. The height was probably 
about 40 ft., and from what remains of the upper storeys their 
decoration consisted of niches with figures of Bodhisattwas in 
them similar to those of Chandi Bhima on the Dieng Plateau. 
The second temple Chandi Singasari is situated about 10 miles 
to the north-west of Tumpang. The temple is 26 ft. 6 in. square 
on plan, with a projecting porch on each face, three of them 
giving access to small cells 5 ft. 4 in. square, and the fourth 
^ing the west to a vestibule preceding the central cell, which 
is 10 ft. 8 in. square. So far it is similar to the examples at 
Pramb&nan ; over the four porches, however, according to Dr. 
Brandes* conjectural restoration, were towers consisting of three 
storeys with square moulded balusters, five on each face, cater- 
ing the storey above; each baluster has three projecting 
mouldings, which diminish in width as it rises, and the storeys 
are slightly set back one behind the other. These towers rise 
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30 ft. high above the platform, the central tower over the cell is 
50 ft. Ugh, with triple storey and balusters, like those on the 
porches, but of increased dimensions, and all the vertical plane 
surfaces are elaboratdy carved with griffons, birds and folis^e, 
triangular vertical pendants between the balusters and ante- 
fixae at the angles with sculpture somewhat Greek in character. 
The crowning feature of all these towers resembles that which 
forms the summit of the illustration in Plate LVII. Fig. i, at 
Blitar. The structure itself would seem to have been erected as 
a memorial of some kind as with two others of different design, 
but all placed side by side it is raised on a platform about 3 ft. 
high with a flight of steps in front What is remarkable in this 
illustration is the almost entire absence of any carved mouldings 
— a series of square fillets receding or projecting constitutes the 
leading characteristic of its design. The platform on which 
the temple at Singasari rests is 5 ft. 6 in. high, and 43 ft. 6 in. 
square, and on the western side is an additional platform like 
those at Chandi Jago 13 ft. wide and projecting 16 ft. 8 in. The 
two flights of steps to the platform rise on each side between the 
two platforms. With the exception of the gorgon heads on the 
doorway of each porch there is no other sculpture. 

Returning now westward, about 6 miles east of Kediri, 
according to Sir T. Stamford Raffles, is a solid massive 
structure at Sentul, without any internal chamber, affording on 
its summit an extensive platform with steps of ascent on the 
west side, the sides and the curb walls of the steps being 
enriched with sculpture. Eight miles south-west of Sentul is 
Chandi Frudung, constructed entirely in brick, but with a plan 
similar to the temples already described at Pramb&nan and 
Singasari, viz., with central cell and porch and three other 
cells. 

The most remarkable temples in the vicinity of Kediri are the 
two examples at Panataran, of which the annexed views (Plates 
LV. and LVI.) illustrate the most important. From the plan. 
Woodcut No. 488, and the views, it will be seen that it is virtually 
a three-storeyed pyramid, with flat platform at the top. The 
lower platform is 80 ft. square, with bastions on each side 35 ft. 
wide, one on the front or western face projecting 25 ft., and the 
other three 10 ft. only. On each side of the western projection 
is a flight of fourteen steps leading up to the first platform ; 
the serond platform is 65 ft square, with three recesses instead 
of projections, and on the western side a central flight of ten 
ste]^ Imping to the second platform, and in continuation from 
steps rising to the upper platform, which is 34 ft. 6 in. square. 
The p(^ium of the lower platform is ornament^ with numerous 
bas-reliefs on panels, representing subjects, taken principally 
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from the R&miyana, but many also from local legends. Each 
of these is separated from that next it, by a panel, with a circular 
medallion, containing a conventional animal, or a foliaged 
ornament The bas-reliefs of 
the second storey are better 
executed, and, from their 
extent, more interesting; their 
subjects, however, seem to be 
all taken from local legends 
not yet identified. The third 
is ornamented by panels, with 
winged figures, g^ffons, Garu- 
das, and flying monsters, more 
spirited and better executed 
than any similar figures are 
in any examples of HindQ 
art I am acquainted with. 

In the centre of the upper 
platform, but not shown on 
the plan, is a well hole which 
may have served in the 
temples at Pramb&nan for the 488' Chandi Pumtaran, plan of terraces, 
deposit of relics or of the 

ashes of deceased priests. This has been dug out and increased 
in dimensions below by treasure seekers. Whether at any time 
over this upper platform there was a superstructure of any kind 
is not known; Sir Stamford Raffles speaks of the remains of 
various foundations. On these wood columns might have rested 
carrying a roof, but in any case the opening was probably closed 
over, and formed a secret chamber, on which may have been 
erected an altar. The sculptured panels of the lower platform 
are largely illustrated in the Dutch survey, and are inferior to those 
of Boro-Budur ; the bas-reliefs of the second platform seem to 
be of finer execution, judging by Kinsbergen’s photfgraphs, but 
there are no illustrations given of them or of the winged figures 
and Garudas which decorate the podium of the upper platform, 
or of the remarkable cresting round, which seems to have served 
the purpose of a balustrade. 

There is a second temple at Panataran, which might from 
its decoration be called a serpent temple. The Batavian Society 
have devoted twenty-two phott^raphs to the illustration of its 
sculptures, but have given no plan and no description. There 
is not even a general view from which its outline might be 
gathered, and no figure is introduced from which a scale might 
be guessed. Its date appears to be probabljr previous to A.D. 
1416. The figures, however, from which this is inferred are 
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not on the temple itself, but on a bath or tank attached to it, 
though, from the character of its sculptures, it is probably 
coeval.* 

The reason why it is called a Serpent temple is, that the 
whole of the basement-moulding is made up of eight great 
serpents, two on each face, whose upraised heads in the centre 
form the side pieces of the steps that lead up to the central 
building (Plate LVI., Fig. 2), whatever that was. These serpents 
are not, however, our familiar seven-headed Nigas that we meet 
with everywhere in India and Cambodia, but more like the 
fierce crested serpents of Central America. The seven-headed 
serpent does occur very frequently among the sculptures at Boro- 
Budur — never independently, however, nor as an object to be 
worshipped, but as adorning the heads of a N&ga people who 
come to worship Buddha or to take a part in the various scenes 
represented there. Even then they are very unlike the Indian 
N^;a, whose hood is unmistakably that of an expanded cobra. 
Those at Boro-Budur and Panataran are crested snakes, like 
that represented in the Japanese woodcut in ‘Tree and Serpent 
Worship^’ page 56. 

The sculptures on these monuments are not all of a religious 
or mythological character, but either historical or domestic. 
What they represent may easily be ascertained, for above each 
scene is a short descriptive inscription, quite perfect, and in a 
character so modem that I fan<y any scholar on the spot might 
easily read them. 

Meanwhile it is curious to observe that we know of only two 
monuments in our whole history which are so treated, and these 
the earliest and the last of the great school : that at Bharaut, so 
often alluded to above, erected two centuries before Christ ; and 
this one attributed to the 14th century, while the struggle with 
the Muhammadan religion was gathering around it that strength 
which, within half a century from that time, finally extinguished 
the religion to which it belonged. 

There is one other temple of this class, at a place called 
Machanpontih, described by Herr Brumund as partly of brick, 
partly of stone, but singularly rich in ornamentation. “The 
sub-basement,” he says, “is composed of a tortoise and two 
serpents ; the heads of these three animals unite on the west 
face and form the entrance.”* 

The above is, it must be confessed, only a meagre outline of 
what might be made one of the most interesting and important 

> There ere other inscriptioiu ebont 'Ardueotogiiidi Onderaoek,* 
this temple deted in a.]>. 1197, 1319, p. 14.* 

1347, 1369, 1373 and t4S4-— * Die * ‘ Boro Boedoer,’ p. 433. 
Volkentooiieelcn van Panataran * in 
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chapters in the History of Indian Architecture. To do it justice, 
however, it would require at least lOO illustrations and 200 pages 
of text, which would swell this work beyond the dimensions 
within which it seems at present expedient to restrict it We 
know all we want, or are ever likely to know, about Boro- 
Budur and one or two other monuments, but with regard to 
many of the others our information is as yet fragmentary, 
and in respect to some, deficient Any qualified person might, 
by a six months’ tour in the island, so co-ordinate all this as to 
supply the deficiencies to such an extent as to be able to write a 
full and satisfactory History of Architecture in Jtlva. The 
Dutch have, however, far outstripped our colonial authorities, 
not only in the care of their monuments, but in the extent to 
which they have published them, and in late years many works 
have appeared wMch are filling up the gaps, so much so that 
the survey sketched out by Sir Stamford Raffles is now being 
accomplished; the appointment, also, in 1901 of an Archaeo- 
logical Survey under the direction of a highly qualified com- 
mission of experts, is at present advancing our information 
in every direction by publications that are mc^els of exhaustive 
and accurate surveys. 
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CHAPTER I. 

CHINA. 

INTRODUCTORY. 


CHRONOLOGY. 


Period of Hi& . B.c. 2205-1766 

Wu Wong period of Cheu or 

Chiw 1122-256 

Confucius died 477 

Chi-hoang-ti built Great Wall 

about 240 

Si- Hftn dynasty . 201 (or 2 o 6 )-A.D. 9 
Ho-ti, seventeenth king; Buddh- 
ism introduced . . cir, a.d. 90 

Si-Tsin dynasty . 265-316 

Wu-t&i dynasty ; China divided 
into two kingdoms . . 419 


Nfin-pe-chao dynasties ; China 
divided into two kingdoms, Hr, A.D.439 
China reunited, capital Honan 589 or 581 
Ijanedvnastjr . . 618-907 

Wu-t8i dynasues . 907-960 

Pe-sungdymasty . . .960-1127 

Northern China captured by 
Mongols .... 12.4 

Koblai Khfin, Yuen dynasty . 12&1 

Ming dynasty; Mongol expelled 1368 
Ta-t ing or Manchu Tartar 
dynasty ; now on the throne 1644 


S'?** difficulties experienced in any description 
of Chinese architecture is the absence of plans of eWr 
temples, palaces, monasteries or dwellings. Within the last 
few years the photographic camera has lent its aid in the 
illustration of the great palaces at Pekin within the walls of 
the Forbidden City and of the Imperial Temples north of 
the city, and an elaborate work has been published with over 
one hundred photographs taken after the siege,i accompanied 
by a short description, giving only the names of the buildines 
and without a single plan or diagram to show their juxta-’ 
position. In some cases views of the interior only are given 


' K. Ogawa. * Photographs of the palace buildings in Pekin.’ 
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which might have been of service if «re were dealing writh 
buildings erected by any of the European races, but in China 
where the constructional arrangements are often of a very 
complicated nature which do not seem to have been regulated 
by natural laws, to evolve a plan from them is an almost 
impossible task. This is especially the case in the two most 
im[Mrtant circular buildings, viz.: the Temple of Heaven (the 
Ch*i-nien-tien Hall Heaven palace) and the Temple of the Year 
Star (Huang-Chiang-yen), in both of which the attempt to 
construct a circular domed building with materials which lend 
themselves only to rectangular structures has resulted in make- 
shifts of a very peculiar nature. 

The earliest authority bn the subject of Chinese architecture 
was Sir W. Chamber^ but the illustrations in his book,^ probably 
executed by an artist who had never been in China, fail to 
convey a true conception of the buildings now better known from 
photographs such as those published by . M. Ogawa. Further 
information is given in M. E. Fonssagrives’ work on the Ts’ing 
tombs in Si-ling,* in single chapters devoted to the subject 
by Sir R. K. Douglas,* M. Faleologue* and Dr. S. J. Bushell,' 
in an essay on Chinese architecture by Mr. E. Ashworth,' 
and from papers communicated to learned societies such as 
those of J. Lamprey,^ W. Simpson,' and F. M. Grattan.* The 
general conclusion, however, come to after consulting the above 
works and those by other wrriters on the subject is that the 
buildings are not such as we might expect to find among a 
people whose history and whose civilisation seems so exact a 
counterpart of that of Egypt. In both countries we have the 
same long succession of dynasties with dates, extending through 
3000 or 4000 years, interrupted only by. shepherd invasions 
which in both countries lasted about five centuries, when the 
words of Manetho are as literally applicable to the Taeping 
rebellion as they are to the overthrow of the Hyksos by the 
uprising of the native Egyptian races. During all this long 
period the same patriarchal form of government prevailed in 
both countries — ^the king being not only the head of the secular 
government, but the chief priest of the peoplfe. Both people 


> * Designs of Chinese Buildings,’ 
etc. 1757. , 

* Si-Ii^: Etnde snr les tombesnx de. 
I’ouest de In dynastie des Ts’ing, per 
E. Fonssagrives. — 'Annales du 
Cnimet.* 1907. 

* ' Society in China.* 1894. 

* ‘L’artChin^’ 1887. 

* 'Chinese Alt’ 1904. 

* 'Detadied .Essays of the Aidii- 


tectnial Publication Society.’ 1853. 

^ ‘ Chinese Architectnie,’ in ' R.I.B. A. 
Transactions,’ vol. zviL (1866-67) pp. 
157-178. 

* ‘The Architecture of China,’ in 
'R.I. B.A. Tkansaetions,* vol. ssiv. 

Jonmal/ 3rd Series, vol. ii. (1896} pp. 
37-64. 
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early attained a certain stage of civilisation, and maintained 
it without change or prc^fress during the whole period of their 
existence. The syllabic symbols of the Chinese are the exact 
counteipart of the hier(^l3rphic writing of the Egyptians, as 
clumsy and as unlike that of any other contemporary nation, 
and as symbolic of their exclusive segregation from the rest of 
mankind. In both countries there was always the same calm 
contemplation of death, the same desire for an honourable 
funeral and a splendid tomb, and the same reverence for the 
dead. In these and fif^ other particulars, the manners and 
customs of the two peoples seem identical, and the perfect 
parallelism only breaks down when we come to speak of their 
buildings. There are no tombs in China to be compared with 
the Pyramids, and no temples that approach those of Thebes 
in dimensions or in splendour. 

If the Chinese were as closely allied to the Tartar or 
Mongolian tribes on their north-eastern frontier as is generally 
supposed, this difference could hardly have existed. When the 
inner country has been more carefully examined, it is probable 
that we may see cause to modify our opinion as to the archi- 
tectural character of the Chinese people. 

This will be especially the case if, as is highly probable, the 
so-called Indo-Chinese inhabitants of Cambodia are very much 
more closely allied in blood to the Chinese than they are to 
any of the races inhabiting India; since by the erection of the 
buildings described in a previous division of this work, the 
Cambodians have nobly vindicated their title to be considered 
as one of the great building races of the world. Considering 
the short time of their existence, and the limited area diey 
occupied, th^ may in fact lay claim to having surpassed even 
the Egyptians in this respect. 

It will be strange if in Ho-nan and Kwang-si we do not 
eventually fir'd the links which will confirm the connection of 
the two races of Cambodia and China, and explain what at 
present can only be regarded as one of the unsolved problems 
of architectural history. 

A little well-direct jd industry on the spot would very soon 
dear all this doubt away. Meanwhile there are other minor 
causes which may have contributed to the absence of monu- 
mental buildings in China, and which it may be as well to 
allude to before proceeding further. In the first place, the 
Chinese never had either a dominant priesthood or a hereditary 
nobility. The absence of the former class is a very important 
consideration, because in all countries where architecture has 
been carried to anything like perfection, it is to sacri^ art 
that it has owed its highest inspiration, and sacred art is never 
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so strongly developed as under the influence of a powerful and 
splendid hierarchy. Again, religious and sectarian zeal is often 
a strong stimulus to sacred architecture, and this is entirely 
wanting in this remarkable people. Though the Chinese are 
bigoted to a greater extent than we can well conceive in all 
political matters, they are more tolerant than any other nation 
we know of in all that concerns religion. At the present 
moment three great religious sects divide the empire nearly 
equally between them. For though Buddhism is the nominal 
religion of the reigning family, and perhaps numbers more 
follows than either of the other two, still the followers of 
the doctrines of Confucius — the contemporary and rival of 
iS&kya-Sinha — are a more purely Chinese sect than the other, 
and hold an equal place in public estimation; while, at the 
present time, the sect of Lao-tse, or the Doctors of Reason, 
is more fashionable, and certainly more progressive, than the 
others.^ Christianity too, might at one time have encroached 
lai^ely on either of these, and become a very prevalent religion 
in this tolerant empire, had the Jesuits and Dominicans under- 
stood that the condition of religious tolerance here is a total 
abstinence from interference in political matters. This, how- 
ever, the Roman Catholic priesthood never could be brought 
to understand ; hence their expulsion from the realm, and the 
former proscription of their faith which otherwise would not only 
have been tolerated like all others, but bid fair to find more 
extensive favour than any. Such toleration is highly laudable in 
one point of view ; but the want of fervour and energy from which 
it arises is fatal to any great exertions for the honour of religion. 

In the same manner the want of an hereditary nobili^, and 
indeed of any strong family pride, is equally unfavourable to 
domestic architecture of a durable description. At a man's 
death his property is generally divided equally among his 
children. Consequently the wealthiest men do not build 
residences calculated to last longer than their own lives. The 
royal palaces are merely somewhat larger and more Splendid 
than those of the mandarins, but the same in character, and 
erected with the same ends. 

There is no country where property has hitherto been con- 
sidered so secure as China. Private feuds and private wars were 


^ The population of the Chinese 
empire is estimated at 400 millions of 
souls. If we estimate the Buddhists in 
China at 150 millions of souls and put , 
down 50 millions for the Buddhist | 
populauon ^ Tibet, Manchuria^ Burma, 
Siam, Cambodia, and Ceyjon, we shall 
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probably not err greatly on the side of 
under - estimating them, makiim 200 
millions the total number of foflowers 
of this religion in the whole world, or 
about one-eighth of the human race— 
not the exaggerated numbers at which 
they are usu^ly estimated. 
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till lately unknown ; foreign invasion was practically impossible, 
and little dreaded. Hence they have none of those fortalices, 
or fortified mansions, which by their mass and solidity give 
such a marked character to a certain class of domestic edifices 
in the western world. Equality, peace, and toleration, are 
blessing^ whose value it would be difficult to over-estimate ; but 
on the dead though pleasing level where they exist, it is in 
vain to look for the rugged sublimity of the mountain, or the 
terrific grandeur of the storm. The Chinese have chosen the 
humbler path of life, and with singular success. There is not 
perhaps a more industrious or, till the late wars, happier 
people on the face of the globe; but they are at the same 
time singularly deficient in every element of greatness, either 
political or artistic. 

Notwithstanding all this, it certainly is curious to find the 
oldest civilised people now existing on the face of the globe 
almost wholly without monuments to record the past, or any 
desire to convey to posterity a worthy idea of their present 
greatness. It is no less remarkable to find the most populous 
of nations, a nation in which millions are always seeking 
employment, never thinking of any of those higher modes of 
expression which would serve as a means of multiplying 
occupation, and which elevate while feeding the masses; and 
still more startling to find wealth, such as the Chinese possess, 
never invested in self-glorification, by individuals erecting for 
themselves monuments which shall astonish their contempor- 
aries, and hand down their names to posterity. 

From these causes it may be that Chinese architecture has 
not attracted much attention. In one respect, however, it is 
instructive, since the Chinese are the only people who now 
employ polychromy as an essential part of their architecture : 
indeed, with them, colour is far more essential than form ; and 
certainly the result is so far pleasing and satisfactoiy, that for 
the lower grades of art it is hardly doubtful that it should 
always be so. For the higher grades, however, it is hardly 
less certain that colour, though most valuable as an accessory, 
is incapable of that lofty power of expression which form 
conv^s to the human mind. 
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CHAPTER II. 

CONTENTS. 

The origin and development of the Chinese temple and other structures— 
The materials employed in their buildings. 


At one time it was thought that it might be possible with 
farther information on the subject to describe the buildings 
appertaining to each of the religions, Confucian, Taoist, and 
Buddhist, to which they belonged, but externally the temples 
are nearly all of the same type, and it is only from their 
interior decoration and by the statues placed in them that any 
distinction can be made. The Muhammadan mosques, which 
in other countries have always developed a type of their own, 
are in China — all in general form — identical with the Buddhist 
and other temples, and can only be distinguished by their 
external decoration with texts from the Qordn, and are not 
even to be recc^nised by the minaret which in other countries 
has been their chief characteristic feature. 

The same similarity in design and style of all the religious 
buildings obtains equally in their civil structures, there being 
no essential distinction between sacred and secular work, and 
the further we go back the closer the affinity they have to one 
another — ^the temple, the tomb and the dwelling being sym- 
bolically repetitions of each other. The general effect, in fact, 
of a Chinese city, as se!en in a bird’s-eye view is one of extreme 
monotony in which every building seems to be covered with 
the same kind of roof, differing only in dimensions, and in some 
cases with a more elaborate decoration — and this applies not 
only to the Forbidden City in Pekin, where the buildings are 
mainly palaces or public monuments, but to any other city of 
importance: this arises from the circumstance that the pre- 
vailing ordinary type of Chinese architecture is that known as 
the Ting, which consists of a roof of concave section carried on 
short columns. If the roof is of great dimensions and elabor- 
ately decorated, it covers either a temple, an Imperial hall of 
audience, or the official residence of a mandarin, if of small size 
and light construction, it is that of a house ; this almost universal 
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concave form of roof, as generally referred to by writers on 
the subject as a reminiscence of the tent of the Tartars, who 
are supposed to have introduced it. The authors of this theory, 
however, forgot that the Chinese have been longer out of tents, 
and know less of them, than any other people now on the face 
of the globe. The Tartar conquest, like our Norman one, has 
long l^n a fusion rather than a subjection, and does not 
seem to have produced any visible, effect on the manners or 
customs of the original inhabitants of China. It may also be 
observed that the typical form of the roof of a Tartar tent was 
and is domical, like those represented in the Assyrian sculptures, 
and seldom, if ever, constructed with a hollow curve ; so that 
the argument tells the other way. Be this as it may, the form 
of roof in question arose from a constructive exigence, which 

others would do well 
to imitate. In a 
country like China, 
where very heavy 
rains fall at one sea* 
son of the year, tiled 
roofs, such as they 
almost universally 
use, require a high 
pitch to carry off the 
water ; but the glar- 
ing sunshine of 
another season ren- 
ders shade to walls 
and windows abso- 
lutely necessary. If (as on the left of the diagram No. 489) 
the slope of the roof is continued so far out as to be effective 
for the last purpose, the upper windows are too much darkened, 
and it is impossible to see out of them. To remedy this defect, 
the Chinese carry out their eaves almost horizontally from the 
face of the wralls, where a leak becomes of slight importance ; 
and then, to break the awkward angle caused the meeting 
of these two slopes, they ease it off wdth a hollow curve which 
answers most effectually the double purpose of the roqf. These 
projecting eaves have the further advantage of protecting the 
walls which— constructed in timber only — ^would decay rapidly if 
frequently deluged with rain. The protection given to the firont 
and back walls of the house was equally required for the sides, 
so that the projecting eaves are carried round these; this, how- 
ever, still left exposed the gable ends, in order to protect wbi^ 
a small pent roof of slight projection was built in under the 
gable. The only part of such a roof that admitted of decora- 
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tion was the central ridge, the hipped ridge created by the 
intersection of the main roof, and the projecting eaves at the 
sides, under these were added further developments in their 
origin of a constructional nature, but which, in course of time, 
became more or less purely decorative forms. The illustration, 
Woodcut No. 4^, which is based upon a drawing by a native 
artist, will explain the typical form of roof just described. In 
order to accentuate and give more importance to the roof, the 
ridge was raised much higher, and in some cases surmounted 



490. Chinese Roof, with rrimoya Gables. 


by vertical pierced terra - cotta slabs, which formed a lofty 
crestii^, and the ends of the ridm were decorated with heads 
of dragons or fish. On each side of the main roof, but set 
back about a foot from the verge, a heavy rib of tiles was 
carried down the roof to about two or three feet below the hip, 
probably to weight the roof ; out of this rib the hip ridge grew, 
being turned up at the extreme angle. The tiles employ^ to 
cover the roof were of two kinds: flat tiles with each side 
turned up, and covering tiles, the lower end of both being 
stopped with some decorative device, constituting in the latter 
a kind of antefixa. 

The great projection of the eaves required, however, some 
added support ; with a light roof this could be obtained bjr a 
corbel bracket, such as is shown in Woodcut No. 489, carrying 
the plate on which the rafters rested. In roofs of greater size 
an assemblage was required, consisting of two to five brackets. 
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one under the other; these brackets could only be attached 
properly to the columns carrying the roof (generally 6 ft. apart, 
and sometimes more), so that additional brackets were required 
on each side to give further support to the horizontal beam or 
plates carrying the rafters. This led to a construction of which 
Woodcut No. 491 will give some better conception ; this illustra<- 
tion is from the Temple at Nikkd in Japan, but as there is 
scarcely any pattern in the latter country which has not been 
borrowed from China it is equally representative of either. 
Another peculiarity which also gives a local character to all 
this architecture is the method of framing a roof so unlike that 
of other people. In early times, and in their domestic work 
down to the present day, the timber most available for this pur- 


mm 


pose was either 
the bambu or a 
small pine, which, 
like most endo- 
gens, is soft and 
spongy in the in- 
side, while the 
outer rings of 
wood are close- 
grained, hard, 
and strong: it is 
thus practically a 
hollow wooden 
cylinder, which, 
if squared to form 
a framing as we 

49.. Bracket Group. do, WOUld fall to 

pieces; but merely 

cleaned and used whole, it is a very strong and durable building 
material, though one which requires all a Chinaman’s ingenuity 
and neatness to frame together with sufficient rigidity for the 
purposes of a roof. 

The roof is usually constructed (as shown in Woodcut 


No. 489) by using three or four transverse pieces or tie-beams, 
one over the other, the ends of each beam being supported on 
that below it by means of a framed piece of a different class of 
wood. By this method, though to us it may look unscientific, 
they make up a framing that resists the strongest winds un- 
injured. 

Of course the theory here put forward refers more particularly 
to houses in which the employment of bambu and tbe small 
pine still obtains, but drawings in the National Library in Faria 
show that in the 5th and 4th century B.C., their temples and 
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walls were constructed in the same way as at the present day, 
and that more than twenty centuries have passed without any 
material change in general design bqrond that of the increased 
size given to weir structures and to the elaboration of the tiled 
roof wirii its ridges and hips. The consequent result was the 
demand for beams and columns of far greater dimensions and 
strength; so that at a very early period cedar -wood was 
imported from the southern provinces ; the framing of the roof 
still remained, however, of a most elementary character, in which 
there was no attempt at trussing, and balks of timber of immeiise 
scantling were piled one on the other to an extent unknown in 
any other country; this neiMssitated — ^first, their support by 
columns of great size, those in the Palace of Heaven being 4 ft 
in diameter, and from 60 to 70 ft. high, secondly, the employ- 
ment of brackets to lessen the bearing of the great beams, and 
thirdly — ^in order to cany the widely projecting eaves— the 
assemblage of a series of bracket corbellings, to which attention 
has been already drawm. In their treatment of columns and 
beams the Chinese method is different from that of any other 
style ; there are no capitals to the columns, and the beams thepr 
carry at various hmgnts are tenoned into the column, which is 
always carried up to the roof plate, and constitutes externally 
a visible part of the wall rising above the verandah roof. This 
sin^^ular arrangement arises from their system of building; the 
main roof is always designed and framed first, and is then 
hoisted on to the columns, the position of which and of their 
stone foundations can only be determined after the framing of 
the roof is completed ; subsequently the verandah roof is framed 
and then raised on the smaller columns which constitute its 
enclosure. In order to light the interior of the temple or hall, 
the intervals between the columns rising above the verandah 
roof might have been filled with pierced screen work con- 
stituting a clerestory, but this is not in accordance with Chinese 
custom ; for although such screens would have received ample 
protection from the sun by the widely projecting eaves carried 
on brackets, this interval is always filled in with beams also 
tenoned into the columns, and generally brought out so as to be 
flush with the column face. A description has already been 
given of the roof in which the upper part of the gallery at each 
end rises above the lower part of the roof of less pitch, and 
which is known to the Chinese as rrimcya. This, however, is 
not universal, sometimes the roof is hipped in the usual way 
at each end, the section through the front and side being the 
same. The roof of the superstructure shown , in Wdodcut 
No. SOI is thus hipped, whilst on the other hand that of the 
Buddha hall in the Summer Palace, near Pekin (Woodcut 
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Na 494) is of the Trimoya type, similar to that shown in 
Woodcut Na 4ga 

Timber and brick are the chief materials employed in nearly 
all Chinese buildings, stone being employed only for the founda- 
tion piers on which the columns rest Brick walls are built in 
between the wooden columns — ^being carried up only to the 
first beams ; in other words they are employed only as a filling- 
in, and not as a support for the roof. Chinese pa|;odas, on the 
other hand, are built entirely in brick with occasionally, as in 
the porcelain p^oda at Nanking (now destroyed), a covering of 
porcelain tiles ; there are' also two halls of Buddha, lofty two- 
stor^ buildings, which are built in brick with terra-cotta glazed 
plaques outsida The ^aUus, fiai-fangs, or memorial gateways 
— ^the anal(^es of the Indian Toranas — ^when built in stone are 
sometimes copies of wooden structures the beams of which are 
tenoned into the columns or piers ; in those of a more monu- 
mental character which form the chief entrance gateways to 
some of their temples — as in that erected to Confucius in Pekin 
(Woodcut No. 502), they are sometimes in marble with arched 
openings, showing that the Chinese were well acquainted with 
the principles of the arch and the vault. There are also some 
examples known as beamless temples attributed to the iith 
centaiy,^ which were roofed with barrel vaults, and probably 
served to store archives and relics on account of their incom- 
bustible natura 

The walls which enclose their cities are built in brick, and 
their bridges in stone with marble casing and balustrades. 
The raised platforms for altars, some of their temples, and 
generally the Imperial Halls, are all built in marble ; otherwise 
all Chinese constructions are in timber, the roofs being covered 
with glazed tiles, yellow, if Imperial structures, and green, blue 
or purple for others ; the ridge and hip rolls with the dragons 
and fishes which surmount their roofs are all in glazed terra- 
cotta. Great importance is attached to the orientation of 
temples, which as a rule face the south. This, however, is 
determined by geomancers who have to take into account the 
configuration of the ground, m^;netic currents, the proximity of 
springs and rising vapours, in their vicinity: to these influences 
is givefl the title of Fong-shuU — ^meaning literally " wind and 
water ’’—and no structure of any kind, whether temple, palace, 
or hoiise^ is ever built unless iii accordance vrith fong-shme. In 
order to give more im^rtance to the imperial structures, 
udiether .temples or reception halls, they are raised on platforms 
udth triple terraces and balustrades round, and three flights Of 

' ' R.LB. A. Jonnial,* 1894*95, 3rd series, vol. U. |>. 45. 
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steps on the south front ; the flight in the middle is subdivided 
into three, the central portion forming an inclined slope which 
is covered with dragons and clouds in relief, in some cases the 
treads of the steps on each side are also carved with dragons in 
relief ; the terraces, balustrades and steps being all in white 
marble. The same description applies to the north and south 
altars of the Temple of Heaven, and to those of the Temple of 
Agriculture. 




Temide of the Great Dragon. (From a Photograph Beato.) 
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Temple dk the Great Dragon, Pekin. 

The most magnificent temple in the capital, so far as we know 
in the empire, is that known as the Temple of Heaven, or 
the. Great Dragon. It is situated close to the southern wall 
of the city in a square enclosure measuring about a mile each 
way. From the outer gate a raised causeway leads to the 
temple, on either side of which, for the accommodation of 
the priests, are numerous buildings approached by frequent 
flights of steps leading down to a park beautifully planted. 
In the central part of the enclosure are two altars, distin- 
guished as the North and South. The South altar consists 
of a circular platform of three concentric terraces, the upper 
one 90 ft. in diameter, the middle terrace 150 ft., and the 
lower one 210 ft, all enclosed with balustrades and raised 
about 6 ft. one above the other; these terraces are ascended 
by four flights of steps on the north, east, south and west 
sides respectively. In the centre of the platform are the five 
.sacred vessels found in all Buddhist temples, over which a 
canopy is erected on the occasion of a celebration. The North 
altar is situated about 1 590 ft. north of the South altar, differ- 
ing from the latter only in the number of flights of steps, 
there being eight flights, three of which are placed side by 
side on the north end, the central portion of the middle flight 
forming a gradual slope and covered with dragons and clouds 
in relief. In the centre of the upper terrace is the circular 
structure known as the Ch’i-nien T’ien (Heaven’s Palace) shown 
in the woodcut No. 492, which has the appearance of a three- 
storeyed structure^ but in reality consists of a central hall 
90 ft. in height with double aisles round, the roofs over which 
are shown in the woodcut The roof with its widely projecting 
qa.ves and the drum below are carried by four immense columns, 
4 ft. in diameter, the second roof and drum are carried by twelve 
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columns, as also the lower stor^r. The construction inside is 
of a very extraordinary kind; at the level of the upper part 
of the second roof carved beams are tenoned into the four 
columns, over which, between each are provided two other 
columns, forming a sort of attic storey, to support the roof 
and the internal dome. Though not indicated in the woodcut, 
the four great columns, which rise to the roof, are visible out- 
side, between them and at the back of the attic columns the 
outer case of the drum is constructed with curved timbers, and 
there are no windows as shown. As the horizontal beams, or 
plates, are only tenoned into the columns, and the weight th^ 
have to carry is greater than such beams could carry, it 
has been found necessary to provide other beams underneath, 
on which they rest, and these beams are sunk into others 
crossing from the four great columns to four of those of the 
aisle or clerestory — an arrangement of a most complicated 
character. The interior of the dome is horizontally subdivided 
into three parts, the lower decorated with an assemblage 
of brackets forming a frieze, the middle part panelled and 
the centre sunk with a deep coffer ; all the woodwork is 
gilded, the upper part' of the columns with patterns in imita- 
tion of damask work. The Temple of Heaven is said to have 
been erected about the year 1420 A.D., and originally the 
roof of the upper storey was covered with blue tiles, that 
of the middle one with yellow tiles, and of the lower one 
green, but the Emperor Kien-lung (1736-1796) changed them 
all to one colour of a deep ultramarine blue. As this temple 
is said to have been burnt down in i860, it is probable tluit 
the existing building is only a copy. A second circular temple 
in the enclosure of the Temple of Heaven, the Huang-Chiang- 
yen, has one roof only, and the dome inside carried on eight 
columns is similarly decorated with two beaded friezes, and 
panelled above with a circular plaque in the centre. There 
is a third example of a circular dome in the Chung-ho-t’ien, 
the Hall of Central Peace, in which the dome is decorated 
in the same way, but is much finer in design and decoration 
than the other two, and a fourth in the Temple of Agriculture 
of which an excellent lith<^raph is published in vol. xvii. 
of the 'R.I.B.A. Transactions?, 1866-67.’ The bracket frieze 
found in these circular temples exists also in the rectangular 
ones ; in both cases their origin can be traced to the constructive 
forms evolved in the support of the widely projecting eaves, 
they arp employed also in the deeply coffered ceilings of 
some of the halls of the Imperial Palace, such as those of 
the Chio-tai Chung -ching, and other halls of reception and 
audience. 
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With the exception of the examples just described, and 
a few others, all the temples in China, whether Confucian, 
Taoist or Buddhist, are based on the T’ing type, differing only 
in their dimensions. Generally speaking, the temple of a 
Buddhist monastery is enclosed by a wall, with a monumental 
gateway or P’ai - lu at the entrance and a .series of three 
detached buildings beyond, placed one behind the other, 
on a central axis, with courts between, and communicating 
one with the other by means of covered corridors. The first 
building is the ex-voto hall with statues; the second is the 
principal temple, in which are the three images of the Buddhist 
triad, and the altar with the sacred vessels in front ; the build- 
ing in the rear contains sometimes a miniature dllgaba in 
marble, in which are enclosed supposed relics of Buddha. 
To the right and left of the enclosure, and placed symmetrically, 
are other isolated structures, such as the bell-tower, the library, 
the pagoda, and the monks* dwellings. 

Buddhist Temples. 

The only Buddhist temple in China of which any plans 
have been made, or which I have myself had an opportunity 
of inspecting, is that of Ho-nan, opposite Canton. Unfortun- 
ately it is comparatively modern, and by no means monumental. 
It is a parallelogram enclosed by a high wall, measuring 306 ft. 
by 174 ft. In the shorter front facing the river is a gateway 
of some pretension. This leads to a series of halls opening 
into each other, and occu^ing the whole of the longer axis 
of the internal court The first and second of these are porches 
or ante-chapels. The central one is the latgest, and practically 
the choir of the building. It contains the altar, adorned by 
gilt images of the three precious Buddhas, with stalls for the 
monks and all arrangements necessary for the daily service, 
^hind this, in the next compartment, is a dUgaba, and in its 
rear another apartment devoted to the goddess Kuan-yin, 
principally worshipped by women — in fact, the Lady Chapel 
of the church. Around the court are arranged the cells of the 
monks, their kitchen, refectoiy, and all the necessary offices 
of the monastery. These are generally placed against the 
outer wall, and open into the court. 

At Pekin there are several lamasaries or Buddhist monas- 
teries, of a much more monumental character than that of 
Ho-nan, but it is very difficult indeed to guess at ^eir 
arrangement from mere verbal descriptions without dimensions. 
The gateway of one, represented in Woodcut No. 493, gives 
a fair idea of the usual mode of constructing gateways in China. 
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It -has three openings of pleasing proportions, and is as 
well designed as any to be found in China. Behind it is to 
be seen the dftgaba, to which it leads: a tall form, with a 
reverse slope, and an exaggerated Htt, so altered from those 
we are accustomed to in the earlier days of Indian architecture. 



493. Mooumenttl Gateway of Buddhist Monastery, Pekin. (From a Photograph 

Beato.) 


^t it requires some familiarity with the intermediate forms 
in Nep6I and Burma to feel sure that it is the direct lineal 
descendant of the topca at Sftnchi or Milniky&ia. The d&gaba 
is square on plan, with an octagonal minaret at each angle. 
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the central portion shown in the woodcut rests on a series of 
narrow steps, and an octagonal base with richly carved cornice 
and plinth, and the representation of the birth of the Bodhisattva 
on the die. This dAgaba, all in white marble, was erected in 
1780 to the memory of the Teshu LSma Erdeni, who died in 
Pekin.^ It is more or less a copy of a Thibetan Chorten, 
and was probably designed by an architect from that province. 



494. Buddhift templo in the Summer Palace near Pekin. (From a Photograph by Beata) 


The usual form of temple as seen in the towns and villages 


> An/*, vol. i. p. 394. 
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is very simple, rectangular on plan, with five bays in the front, 
which always faces the south ; and three at the side ; with a 
verandah and flight of steps in the centre of the south front 
leading to the central doorway. Exceptions to the ordinary 
type are found in two temples, one of which, T’siang Cha, 
the Buddhist temple of the sleeping Buddha in the Summer 
Palace near Pekin (Woodcut No. 494 and Plate LVIII.) is 
perhaps the finest architectural achievement in China. The 
building consists of two lofty storeys, built in brick and faced 
with glazed terra-cotta in bright colours, imitating the timber 
framed construction of the usual T'ing Temple. The spaces 
between the terra-cotta columns are decorated with an immense 
series of miniature niches, one above the other, and side by 
side, each occupied by a cross-legged figure of Buddha. This 
temple is erected on an eminence, forming a conspicuous 
feature in the landscape, and has perhaps the richest ridge 
cresting to be found in China ; there are three finials in the 
centre, dragons at each end and others between; the roof 
belongs to the Primoya type, and has heavy hip rolls termin- 
ating in dragons. What is most unusual in this temple is 
the range of circular-headed windows to each floor (Woodcut 
No. 494); in the ordinary temple there are no clerestory 
windows, all the light to the interior is supplied through the 
doonvay and die windows at the back of the verandah. This 
temple and a small bronze pagoda near it were the only 
buildings preserved in the Summer Palace on its destruction 
in i8to, the former on account of its beauty, and the latter 
its indestructibility. There is a second Buddha’s hall near 
Pekin of the same type of design, with a double eaves-course 
and balcony, which has destroyed its simplicity. In this latter, 
built in the Shao-hu-Pien grounds, the circular columns and 
squared beams of its timber prototype have been reproduced 
in glazed terra-cotta, these features being purely decorative as 
they are carried on the brick wall below. 

Another type of temple, dating from the 15th century, and 
known as the WuPa-Ssfi near Pekin, consists of a lofty square 
pedestal, which recalls the lower portion of the celebrated 
temple at Bodh-Gajrfl (Woodcut No. 19). The pedestal is 
suMivided into five storeys by string-courses, each storey 
enriched with arcaded niches containing statues of Buddha, 
the whole crowned with five square dfigabas, the centre one 
with thirteen projecting eaves, and the angle towers with eleven 
projecting eaves like the Pa-li Chwang Pagoda (Plate LIX.), 
15 miles east of Pekin. 



PLATE LVm 



BUDDHIST TEMPLE, T’SIANG CHA. 
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Tombs. 

Like'all people of Turanian origin, one of the most remark- 
able characteristics of the Chinese is their reverence for the 
dead, or, as it is usually called, their ancestral worship. In 
consequence of this, their tombs are not only objects of care, 
but have frequently more ornament bestowed upon them th^n 
graces t^e dwellings of the living. 

Their tombs are of different kinds; often merely conical 



495. Chinese Grave. (From Fortune’s ' Wanderings in China.’) 

mounds of earth, with a circle of stones round their base, like 
those of the Etruscans or ancient Greeks, as may be seen in 
Woodcut No 495, which would serve equally well for a restora- 
tion of those of Tarquinia or Vulci. 

A very common arrangement is that of a horseshoe-shaped 
platform, cut out 
of the side of "a, 
hill. It conse- 
quently has a high 
back, in which is 
the entrance to the 
tomb, and slopes 
off to nothing at 
the entrance to the 
horseshoe, where 
the ^wall generally 
teripinates witn 
tWO' lions or dra- 49& Chinese Tomb. (FIrom Fortune’s ‘Wanderings in Chine.') 
gons, or some fantastic ornament common to Chinese architecture. 
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When the tomb is situated, as is generally the case, on a hillside, 
this arrangement is not only appropriate, but elegant (Woodcut 
No. 496). When the same thing is imitated on a plain, it is 
singularly misplaced and unintelligible. Many of the tombs are 
built of granite, finely polished, and carved with a profusion 
of labour that makes us regret that the people who can employ 
the most durable materials with such facility should have so 
great a predilection for ephemeral wooden structures. 

When the rock is suitable for the purpose, which, however. 



seems to be rarely the 
case in China, their 
tombs are cut in the 
rock, as in Etruria and 
elsewhere; and tombs of 
the dass just described 
seem to be a device for 
converting an ordinary 
hillside into a substitute 
for the more appropriate 
situation, i 

One of the finest ex- 
amples of the tumulus 
type is the tomb ofY ung- 
lo of the Ming dynasty 
near Pekin 1425 (a.d.) 
(Woodcut No. 497) ; 
this consists of an earth 
mound about 650 ft. in 
diameter, with a retain- 
ing wall crenellated and 
about 20 ft. high round it. 
This is preceded by a 
square tower (E) in three 
storeys, each set slightly 
behind the one beneath 
it ; in front of this is an 
enclosure 500 ft. wide 
and 1150 ft. long, with 
an entrance gateway (A) 
in front and subdivided 
by cross walls into two 
courts with a second 
gateway (C) between 
them. In the further 


court is the altar (D), and in the first or principal court the |;reat 
Ancestral Hall (B), which is one of the finest examples of Chinese 
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s^hitecture. It belongs to the T’ing type already described, 
but is perhaps the laigest example in China, being 220 ft. in 
length and 92 ft. deep. There are nine bays in front and 
five on the sides — ^the entrance is in the centre of the long 
front which faces the south, and there is no verandah. The 
hall in which the ancestral tablet of Yung-lo is placed, consists 
of nave and aisles of the same height and outer aisles all round 
roofed over at a lower level corresponding with that which in 
the temples forms a verandah, similar to that shown on plan in 
Woodcut No. 504 where, however, there are seventeen 
The main roof is supported by thirty-two columns^ 37 in. in 
diameter and 36 ft. high, the panelled ceiling of both nave and 
aisles being at the same level. The twenty-eight columns ca^- 
ii^ the verandah and chambers at the back are 21 ft. high. 



498, Group of Tombs near Pekin. (From a Photograph by Beato.) 


Like the Temple of Heaven it is raised on a platform, rect- 
angular in this case, with a triple terrace surmounted by marble 
balustrades and three flights of steps in front, the central flight 
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subdivided into three, of which the middle part has a gradual 
slope carved with dn^ons and clouds in relief. In the further 
comer is the great altar with the five sacred vessels. 

Occasionally, however, the Chinese do erect tombs, which, 
though ornamental, are far from being in such good taste as the 
two forms just quoted. A tumulus is considered appropriate 
for this purpose all the world over, and so is the horseshoe form 
under the circumstances in which the Chinese employ it ; but 
what can be said in favour of such an array of objects as those 
shown in the preceding Woodcut No. 498? Judged by the 
standard of taste which prevails in China at the present day, 
th^ may be considered by the natives as both el^^t and 
ornamental, but it would be difficult to conceive anything which 
spoke less of the sepulchre, even from a Chinaman’s point of 
view ; while, on the other hand, their dimensions are such as 
to deprive them of all dignity as architectural objects. 

T’ais or Pagodas. 

The objects of Chinese architecture with which the European 
ev« is most familiar are the fens or pagodas. Id' the south 
they generally have nine store3rs, but not always, and in the 
north they range from three to thirteen. It has usually been 
assumed that they owe their origin to the religion of Fo or 
Buddha, being nothing more than exaggerated ddgabas, but 
there are two ancient Chinese drawings in the National Library, 
Paris, reproduce in Paleolpgue^ which represent the tans or fetis 
of the Imperial Palace at Pekin, one of them ' shows a square 
tower in three storeys, each receding behind the other, so as to 
leave a terrace round and a pavilion, or shrine, at the top ; the 
other has a circular tower in five storeys, diminishing in diameter 
as it rises with a spiral pathway round, which recalls that of the 
zi^rurat at Khors8b8d. According to Terrien de Lacouperie,* in 
his work on the western origin of early Chinese civilisation, the 
relations of Chaldea and China date back to the 23rd century 
B.C, when the Bak tribes migrated east from Elam and Babylonia 
into China, bringing with them the custom of building in brick, 
the erection of lofty towers for astronomical purposes, the 
cutting of canals, embanking of rivers, and other elements of 
their western civilisation. Of later date, but showing how the 
traditional form of these towers was handed down in the East, 
at Samara on the Tigris, 60 miles north of B8ghd8d and 


^ * L’Art Chinois,* pp. loi and 103. 

* Terrien de Laconperie, * Western Origin of Chinese Civilisation,’ 1891 
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attach^ to the mosque founded there in the 9th century of our 
era, by the grandson of H&rfln al Rashtd, there still exists a 
minaret in brick, about 160 ft. in height, with spiral passage 
winding round, almost identicid with that represented in one of 
these Chinese drawings, being crowned with a circular turret 
instead of the pavilion shown in the Chinese drawing. There are 
no examples in China with external winding paths or flights of 
steps, these latter are usually enclosed wimin the brick walls, 
which are sometimes of great mickness, those in the Pa-li Chwang 
Pagoda, near Pekin, measuring 18 ft In the T’ien-pong-tah, the 
hexagonal seven-storied pi^oda at Ningpo, which is 160 ft. 
high, there is a flight of narrow steps ascending spirally within 
the walls. Again, according to Dr. Bushel!,* in his work on 
Chinese Art, the first large buildings described in the oldest 
canonical books are the lofty square towers in stone called /of, 
of which there are three kinds, viz.: for astronomical purposes, 
for watch towers and for treasuries or storerooms. The 
traditional representations of these are those found in the 
observatory of Pekin, a square tower on the city wall, the towers 
of the great wall, which are built in stone with arched heads to 
both doors and windows, showing that, as might have been 
expected from their early contact with Chaldea, the Chinese 
were well acquainted with both arch and vault, and the square 
towers occasionally on the entrance gateways to the towns and 
elsewhere on the city walls which are now utilised as militaiy 
storerooms ; to these might be added the Pais or pagodas, which 
though octagonal instead of square on plan, now sometimes 
serve as repositories for numerous statues of Buddha. Whatever 
their origin may have been, the Pais are now identified more 
with geomancy than with the Buddhist religion, and although 
some of them contain idols, and in the north have frequently 
a statue of Buddha on the lower storey, above they con- 
sist of solid walls with external balconies used as belvederes 
or watch towers. The number of these pagodas throughout 
the county^ is very great, and no town is said to be complete 
without one or more. 

Of those which existed in China in our own time the 
best known is the celebrated porcelain tower at Nankin* 
(Woodcut No. 4^). Commenced in the year 1412, and 
finished in 1431, it was erected as a monument of gratitude 
to an empress of the Ming family, and was, in consequence, 
eenerally called the Temple of Gratitude. It was octagonal 
m form, 236 ft. in height, of which, however, about 30 ft. must 

* 'CUaew Ait,'p. 5a. 

* Tbe tower wee deitiojed in 1854 during the Taepiiig rebellion. 
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be deducted for the iron spire that surmounted it, leaving 
little more than 200 ft. for the elevation of the building, or 

about the height of the 
Monument of London. 
From the summit of the 
spire e^ht chains were 
suspended, to each of 
which were attached 
nine bells, and a bell 
was also attached to 
each angle of the lower 
roofs, making 144 bells 
in all, which, when 
tinkling in harmony to 
the evening breeze,must 
have produced an effect 
as singular as pleasing. 
It was not, however, 
either to its dimensions 
or its bells that the 
tower owed its celebrity, 
but to the coating of 
porcelain which clothed 
its brick walls, as well 
as the upper and under 
sides of the projecting 
roofs, which mark the 
division of each storey. 
The porcelain product 

499. PorwOain Tower. Nankin. brilliancy of effect 

which is totally lost in all the representations of it yet 
published, but which was, in fact, that on which the architect 
almost wholly relied for producing the effect he desired, and 
without which his design is a mere skeleton. 

Another celebrated pagoda is that known as “ Second Bar 
Pi^oda,” on the Canton River. It is a pillar of victojy, erected 
to commemorate a naval battle which the Chinese claim to have 
gained near the spot. It is, in design, nearly identical with that 
of Nankin, but of smaller dimensions, and is now fast falling 
to ruin. 

These two are of the usual and most typical form, and so 
like hundreds of others, that it is impossible to deduce any 
sequence from them with such representations as we now 
possess. Though pleasing and purposelike, as well as original, 
they are somewhat monotonous in design. A tower divided 
into nine equal and similar stores is a very inferior design 
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to that of the mindrs of the Muhammadans, or the ordinary 
spires of Christian churches; and, if all were like these, we 
should be forced to deny the Chinese the faculty of inveiltion 
in architecture. In the north, however, the forms seem much 



50a Pagoda in 


Palace, Pekin. (From a Photograph ta^ Beato.) 


more y^ous. One in the Summer Palace (Woodcut No. coo) 
IS divided, into three storqrs, with additional projectine eaves 
under the balconies. I* our of the sides of the octagon are 
lon^ than the other four, and altogether there is a play of 
light and shade, and a variety about the ornaments in this 
tower, which is extremely pleasing. It is much more like an 
Indian design than any other known in China* and with the 
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circle of pillars round its base, and the l&t or Stambha, which 
usually accompany these objects further west, it recalled the 
original forms as completely as any other object in this country. 

In direct contrast to this is the Pa-li-Chwang Pagoda 
(Plate LIX.), about 15 miles east of Pekin. Its thirteen 
storeys are almost more monotonous than those of the Nankin 
tower, but th^ are merely projecting eaves, which take the 
place of string-courses. Although of slight projection, the eaves 
are supported by groups of brackets which take the place of a 
frieze. The g^und storey is of greater importance than usual, 
it is pierced vrith arched doorways and windows on alternate 
faces, and is raised on a lofty peclestal enriched with mouldings 
and carving, altc^ether constituting an imj^ing architectural 
structure like the Orissan temples, to which it bears some 
resemblance. The interior is lighted by small openings between 
the bracket clusters. In contrast with this is the Su-chaw 
pagoda, with nine storeys, of great height but devoid of any 
architectural design, the upturned comers of the eaves being 
extremdy ugly. 

It is extremely difficult to form a correct estimate of the 
artistic merits of these towers. Edifices so original and so 
national must be interesting from that circumstance alone, and 
it seems almost impossible to build anything in a tower-like 
form of great height, whether as a steeple, a minflr, or a pagoda, 
which shall not form a pleasing object from its salirace and 
aspiring character alone, even without any real artistic merit 
in itself. Besides these qualifications, I cannot but think that 
the tapering octagonal form, the boldly marke4 divisions, the 
domicu roof, and general consistence in design and ornament 
of these towers, entitle them to rank tolerably .h^h among the 
tower-like buildings of the world. 

P*AI-LUS. 

The P'ai-lus or P'ai-fangs, sometimes utilised as entrance 
gateways to temples and tombs, are another class of monument 
almost as frequently met with in Chinese scenery as the nine- 
storeyed pagr^as, and consequently nearly as ‘familiar to the 
European eye. Their origin is as distinctly Indian as the other, 
though, from their nature, being easily overthrown, but few 
examples can be found in a country that has so long ceased 
to be Buddhist Fortunately, however, we still possess in the 
gateway of Sinchi (Woodcut Na 12) the typical example of the 
whole class; and we find them afterwards represented in bas- 
reliefs and in frescoes in a manner to leave no doubt of the 
frequency of their application, 




PA-LI CHWANG PAGODA. NEAR PEKIN. 

(From R.K. Douglas' Book. Srwiety tjf China.) 

{To face p. 472. vol. 11) 
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In China they seem almost universally to be employed as 
honorific monuments of deceased persons — either men of dis> 


tinction, or widows who 
have not married again, 
or virgins who have died 
unmarried. Frequently 
they are still constructed 
in wood, and when stone 
is used they retain to 
this hour the forms and 
details of wooden con- 
struction. Whatever the 
material, they consist of 
either two, four, or six 
posts, set either on the 
ground, so as to allow a 
passage through, or on 
a platform, as in Wood- 
cut No. 501, though this 
is quite an exceptional 
form, their more usual 



position being in front 501. P'ai-lu near Canton. (From a Sketch Mr. 
of some temple or tomb, Fergusson.) 

as in Woodcut No. 493, or of an avenue leading to a tomb, as in 
the case of that leading to the Ming tombs in which there are 
five openings. Occasionally they span a street, as in that 
shown in Woodcut No. 503 at. Amoy. 


The posts or piers always carry a rail or frieze bearing an 
inscription, which is in fact the object for which the monument 
was erected. The most singular features about them are the 


tile roofs at various levels, with which they are surmounted, 
probably for protection, but which, forming heavy masses 
widely projecting on each side, are exposed to serious injury 
from tempests. In Woodcut No. 502, representing a gateway 
at Pekin, it will be noticed that these roofs are carried a 
series of superposed brackets in groups copied from those which 
support the eaves-roofs of the temples. Between the bracket 
groups which apparently rest only on the top of the walls, there 
are openings which give to the latter the appearance of being 
later additions. The F'ai-lu serving as the portal of the 
cenotaph in white marble (Woodcut No. 493), though built in 
stone, is a direct copy of timber construction, the cross-beams 
being tenoned into the piers and having brackets under them to 
lessen the bearing, here the bracket groups are all in stone, but 
not pierced between. In the P'ai-lus erected in front of the 
Hall of Buddha in the Summer Palace (Plate LVIII.), and 
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of the Temple of Confucius in Pekin (Woodcut No. 502), 



Glinese P'ai-lii. Temple of Confucius, Pekin. (From ' L'arehitectiire,’ 1905.) 
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although the upper portions are copied from wooden construc- 
tions, the entrance doorways have semi-circular arches and 
belong therefore to arcuated and not trabeated constructioa 
Probably the Chinese would have spent more pains on their 
tombs had thQr not hit on the happy device of separating the 
monument from the sepulchre. We do so in exceptional cases, 
when we erect statues and pillars or other monuments to our 
great men on hill-tops or in market-places; but as a rule, a 



503. P'ai-lu at Amoy. (From Fisher's * China Illustrated.') 


man's monument is placed where his body is laid, though it 
would probably be difficult to assign a good logical reason 
for the practice. The great peculiarity of China is that in 
nine cases out of ten th^ effect these objects by processes 
which are exactly the reverse of those of Europe, and in most 
cases it is not easy to decide which is best. In erecting the 
P*ai-lu, or monument, in a conspicuous place apart from the 
sepulchre, th^ seem to have shown thdr usual common sense, 
though an architect must r^;ret that the designs of their tombs 
suffered in consequence, and have none of that magnific^ce 
which we should expect among a people at all times so addicted 
to ancestral worship as the Chinese. 

Ip , an historical point of view, the most curious thing con- 
nect^ udth these P'ai-lus seems to be, that at S&nchi, before 
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the Christian Era, we find them used as gateways to a simulated 
tomb. In India both the tumulus and the P'ai-lu had at that 
time passed away from their original sraulchral meaning; 
the one had become a relic • shrine, the other an iconostasis. 
Two thousand years afterwards in China we find them both 
still used for the purposes for which they urere originally 
deseed. 

Palaces and Domestic Architecture. 

From what has been already said, it will be understood that 
there is virtually no difference in the architectural design of 
the temples and palaces ; in both cases the halls and palaces 
consist of a numbm of pavilions rather than of numerous suites 
of apartments and hiuls, as is usually the case in Euro^, 
and consequently they never attain the magnitude essential 
to architectural dignity. The resemblance of temple and palace 
is further accentuated by the fact that in front of the great 
hall of the palace in the Forbidden City are similar platforms 
with the triple terrace, balustrade, and flights of steps, which 
have been described in the Temple of Heaven and the tomb 
of Yung-lo. Unfortunately, the absence of plans makes it 
impossible to connect the various buildings one with the other. 
From a bird’s-eye view of the Forbidden &ty (Tzu-chin-ch’eng) 
it would seem that the buildings therein contained are all of 
one storev, and surmounted with the same type of roof as that 
employed in the temples ; and as the main fronts of the building 
all face south, there is a general monotony of appearance, varied 
only by the height of the several structures, according to their 
importance. The three principal halls are the Tai-ho-t’ien, or 
Hall of Highest Peace (built 1602-1723), where levies are held 
on special occasions, the Chung-ho-t’ien, or Hall of Central 
Peace, and the Pao-ho-t’ien, or Hall of Secure Peace. The 
first named is the most important, and it is preceded }ay what 
is called a gateway, which externally is similar to the Tai-ho- 
t’ien in design, but has nine bays instead of eleven on the main 
front; it is also raised on a platform with a triple terrace, 
balustrade, and flights of steps. 

The plan of the Tai-ho-t’ien will be best understood by 
reference to Woodcut No. 504, which is the type of all the 
lar^ temples and halls. The principal front faces the south, 
and the hall is raised on a lofty platform with three terraces 
(A, A, AX rising one above the other and enclosed by balustrades : 
three flights of steps (B, B, B), give access to the upper terrace, 
a portion of the central flight, having in the middle, instead of 
st^, an inclined slope (C) with dragons and clouds carved 
thereon in bas-relief ; the treads of the steps are also carved. 
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but in lower relief. In front of the hall, which consists of eleven 
bays, is the open verandah (D, D), and the hall beyond is divided 
longitudinally into central and side aisles, the former being of 
the same width as the central bay of the main front Virtually, 
therefore, the plan is similar to that of a European church, 
with nave and aisles running east and west, and a central 
transept with the principal entrance (£) at its south end, and 
the Imperial dais (F) in the north transept The only light 



504. The Tai-ho Hall, Pekin. 


admitted is that which enters through the entrance door, the 
glazed screens in the rear of the verandah, and three others 
on the north side. All the side bays and the remaining eight 
on the north side are filled in with walls in brick, which are 
plastered over on the inside and outside, and rise to the soffit of 
the lowest transverse betoi. Externally these walls have a very 
ugly effect, especially as the beams and groups of brackets above 
are all richly painted in various colours and in part gilded. The 
roof of the hall is carried on forty columns about 30 ft. high, and 
of which the diameter is 3 ft. 5 in.; the coffered ceiling is carried 
on great beams at two different levels with bracketing between 
them and round the hall. The four central columns are gilded 
with tapestry or damask designs in relief, the others are painted 
red, and the beams and ceiling gilded and painted in bright 
colours. The columns of the verandah, the east and west narrow 
ba3rs and the store-room and central recess in the rear are 20^ft. 
high, and carry a lower roof with bracketed eaves,'and this with 
the eaves of-the principal roof over the hall gives the appearance 
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to which reference has been made of a double-eaved roof. The 
north bay of the hall is roofed at the same level as the verandah, 
and in the section (Woodcut No. 505) it will be seen that the 
fiUlng^ln of the main walls of the whole hall, and against which 
the verandah roof rests, consists of a series of beams one above 
the other, tenoned into the great columns, the spaces between 
them being treated as friezes and decorated with various designs. 

With the exception of the ancestral temple of Yung-lo, the 
Tai-ho Hall is perhaps the largest in China, but in its design 



it contains the elementary construction of all the temples 
and halls; sometimes the verandah is carried along the east 
and west ends, but on the north side it is included in the hall, 
being covered over with a roof at a lower level. The east 
and west bays are used for various purposes connected with 
the structure, whether temple, hall, or palace, and in the 
latter sometimes utilised as tedrooms or boudoirs. As a rule 
the halls are ceiled above the tie-beam; the ceiling being 
divided into coffers ; more importance is given to the central 
bay, which is sunk into deep coffers with bracket friezes 
round them. Some of the halls are covered vrith an open 
timber roof. In which the unwrought rafters covering the roof 
contrast wiA the elaborate painting and gilding of the columns 
and the heavy superposed beams of the roof There does not 
seem to be any rule regulating the east and west ends of the 
mdn roof; sometimes these are hipped, as in the Tai-ho Hall 
and the Hall of the Classics, sometimes the Trimoya prevails. 
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but in both cases the hips have heavy rolls covering them, 
crowned with a series of miniature griffons. The greater number 
of the buildings in the Forbidden City have one storey only; 
to these there are some exceptions, where an upper floor, of 
the same height as the verandah storey, is carried on the level 
of the upper portion of the roof of same, and has a projecting 
balcony round the outside. In these cases there are windows 
to light the storey. In the Wan-fo pavilion there are three 
storeys all with verandahs. 

Domestic Architecture. 

It is in their domestic architecture, if in any, that the 
Chinese excel; there we do not look either for monumental 
grandeur or for durability, and it is almost impossible to resist 
being captivated by the gaiety and brilliancy of a Chinese 
dwelling of the first class, and the exuberant richness and 
beauty of the carvings and ornaments that are heaped on 
every part of it. 

The principal difference between the palaces and the 
Chinese dwellings of the better class lies in a much lighter 
system of construction, there is the same general disposition 
of the plan, viz., a series of detached blocks, separated by 
open courts or gardens and placed in communication with 
one another by covered corridors. All Chinese habitations, 
however, are subjected to official rules, which prescribe the 
dimensions in width and height, and the number of columns 
which may be used. The principal hall, for instance, is not 
allowed to be wider than three bays, if for a man of letters 
only ; five, if for a mandarin, seven for a prince, and only the 
palace of the emperor may have nine or more bays. These 
rules, which have from time immemorial been strictly enforced, 
have curtailed the development of style, so that the architect 
has only been able to exercise his originality in details of a 
decorative kind, and this probably accounts for the overloading 
of the structure with useless ornament, or in the accentuation 
of the curves given to the ridge cresting, and the raising of the 
ends of the eaves at the angles to such an extent as some- 
times to carry the water falling on them back into the roof. In 
the arrangement of their houses there is, however, no longer 
the rigid symmetry which governs their temples or palaces. 
When on level eround they are surrounded by picturesque 
gardens with small lakes, on the borders of which the principal 
reception rooms are buili with terraces and marble balustrades ; 
and, if in a hilly country, every advantage is taken to place 
their pavilions on prominent sites, so as to command the best 
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views and add to the beauty of the landscape. The same 
remark applies equally to portions of the Summer Palace ; those 
parts of the palace which faced the lake were symmetrically 
arranged round an immense court, but on each side the pavilions 
and terraces were planned to obtain picturesque effects either 
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506. Pavilion in the Summer Palace, Pekin. (From a Photograph by Beato.) 

overlooking the lake, or when in the rear where the ground 
rises rapidly, to emphasise the various eminences. Woodcut 
No. 506 is a good example of one of these pavilions in the 
Summer Palace, which, when interspersed with trees and water 
and rocky scenery, aid in making up a very fairy-like landscape, 
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but can scarcely be considered as an object of dignified 
architecture. 

It is not so much on its forms that Chinese architecture 
depends as on its colours, and those in the roofs of the palaces 
in Pekin covered with yellow glazed tiles — a colour restricted 
to royal structures — ^have an exceptional magnificence, as also 
the ultramarine blue tiles of the Temple of Heaven. There 
is also a great variety of colour in the crested ridges and the 
terminations of the covering tiles, which g^oes far to redeem the 
exaggeration of their curved eaves — the columns are usually 
painted red, the friezes and openwork green. Blue marks the 
floors and stronger lines, and gilding is used profusely every- 
where. Whether this would improve a finer or more solid style 
of art may admit of doubt; but it is certainly remarkably 
pleasing in China, and singularly appropriate to the architecture 
we have been describing; and grouped as these buildings 
usually are around garden courts, filled with the gayest flowers, 
and adorned with rock-work and fountains more fantastic than 
the buildings themselves, the fancy may easily be charmed with 
the result, though taste forbids us to approve of the details. 

Occasionally, however, the Chinese attempted something 
more monumental, but without much success. Where glass is 
not available of sufficient- size and in sufficient quantities to 
glaze the windows, there is a difficulty in so arranging them 
that the room shall not be utterly dark when the shutters are 
closed, and that the rain shall not penetrate when they are open. 
In wooden construction these difficulties are much more easily 
avoided ; deep projecting eaves, and light screens, open at the 
top, obviate most of them : at least, so the Chinese always 
thought, and they, consequently, have had very little practice 
in the construction of solid architecture. It is singular therefore 
that in the Buddhist temple in the Summer Palace near Pekin 
(Woodcut No. 494 and Plate LVIII.) they should have been 
able to produce a structure which is remarkable for its elegance 
and good design. 

Their most successful efforts in this direction, however, were 
when they combined a solid beuement of masonry with a light 
superstructure of wood, as in the Winter Palace at Pekin 
(Woodcut No. 506).. In this instance the height and solidity of 
the basement g^ve sufficient dignity to the mass, and the light 
superstructure is an appropriate termination upwvds. 

This last illustration is interesting, because it enables us to 
realise to a certain extent what may have been the general 
effect of the palaces of Nineveh and Khors8bid in the days of 
their splendour. Like this palace, they were raised on a solid 
basement crowned with battlements, the superstructure, however, 
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externally at all events, being of a more solid nature, with flat 
terraced roofs instead of those covered with tiles as in Pekin. 

The resemblance, however, is curious, and as there are 
numerous examples throughout the empire in which, instead of 
the plain beams as shown in Woodcut No. 505, are circular and 



507. View in the Winter Palace, Pekin, {From a Photograph.) 


pointed arched opmings, they may be taken as some evidence 
of the origin of Chinese architecture already mentioned (p. 466), 
showing that in these great arched gateways they were continu- 
ing the tradition of the earlier examples in the Great Wall of 
China, which bear the closest resemblance, both in d^ign and 
construction, to the entrance gateways of the Assyrian palaces. 

The engineering works of the Chinese have been much 
extolled by some writers, but have less claim to praise as works 
of science than their buildings have as works of art. Ttieir 
canals, it is true, are extensive; but with 3o6,ooo,ocx> of 
inhabitants this is small praise, and their construction is most 
unscientific. Their bridges, too, are sometimes of great length, 
but generally made up of a series of small arches constructed 
on the horizontal-bracket principle as nine-tenths of the Mdges 
in China are, and consequently narrow and unstable. 

To these, however, there are many notable exceptions, in 
which the principle of arched and vaulted constructions, as in 
the marble bri<^ with seventeen arches in the Summer Palace 
near Pekin, wiu sumptuous balustrades, all in white marble, a 
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second example, also in white marble, with nine arches, in 
Pekin, and a third at Pusilanghi across the Hun-ho river, of 
immense length, having a balustrade of vertical slabs between 
posts or piers, with lions carved on each, the whole structure 
being in white marble. 

Their most remarkable engineering work is certainly the 
Great Wall, which defends the whole northern frontier of 
the country, extending over hill and dale for more than 1200 
miles as the crow flies. It is, however, of very varying strength 
in different places, and seems to be strongest and highest in the 
neighlx>urhood of Pekin, where it has generally U^n seen by 
Europeans. There it is 20 ft in height, and its average thick- 
ness is 25 ft at the base, tapering to 15 ft at the summit 
There are also towers at short distances whose dimensions are 
generally about double those jnst quoted for the walL^ 

However absurd such a wall may be as a defensive expedient, 
it proves that at least in 200 B.C the Chinese were capable of 
conceiving and executing works on as great a scale as any ever 
undertaken in ]^[ypt The wonder is, that a people who 2000 
years ago were competent to such undertakings should have 
attempted nothing on the same scale since that time. With their 
increasing population and accumulating wealth we might have 
expected their subsequent works to have far surpassed those of 
the Egyptians. It, however, remains a problem to be solved, 
why nothing on so grand a scale was ever afterwards attempted. 

In the rear of the Great Wall, in the Nan-kau Pass, &ere 
is an archway of some architectural pretension, and which is 
interesting as having a well-ascertained date, A.D. 1345.* Its 
dimensions are considerable, and it is erected in a bold style 
of masonry (Woodcut No. 508). The up[^ part is a true arch, 
though it was thought necessary to disguise this by converting 
its form into that of a semi-ck:ti^on, or three-sided arch. On 
the keystone is a figure of Garuda, and on either side of him a 
N&ga figure, with a seven-headed snake hood, and b^ond that 
a of flowing tracery we are very familiar with in India 
about the period of its erection. Its similarity to the Nepalese 
gateway at Bha^flon (Woodcut No. 160) has already been 
remarked upon, and altogether it is interesting, as exemplifying 
a of Indian ornamentation that came into China from the 
north. If we had a few specimens of art penetrating from the 
south, we might find out the secret of the history of Buddhist 
art in China. 

* An inteKsdng aeries of [Aotographs ■ 'Jounialofthe Royal Asietie Society,’ 
of the GttU WnUiwve been lenrodneed voL viL {h 331 ; N.S. rot. r. pp. 14, «r 
in Dr. Wm. Edm Geira work, 'The rafp. 

Great Wall of China,' 1909. 
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However admirable and ingenious the modem Chinese 
may be, it is in the minor arts — such as carving in wood and 



508. Archway in the Nan-kau Pass. (From a Photograph.) 


ivory, the manufacture of vessels of porcelain and bronze, 
and all that relates to silk and cotton manufactures. In these 
they certainly excel, and reached a high degree of perfec* 
tion while Europe was still barbarous, but in all the higher 
branches of art they take a very low position, and seem utterly 
unprogressive. 

Their sculpture is more carving than anything we know by 
the higher name, and although in their painting th^ would 
seem, at one time, to have been far in advance of that found 
in Europe, both in the complete maturity of the art and in 
the mastery of the brush, within the last 300 years there has 
b^ a serious decline, so that it now scarcely rises above the 
level of decoration. Their architecture also stands on the same 
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low level as their other arts, it is rich, ornamental, and appro- 
priate for domestic purposes, but ephemeral and totally wanting 
in dignity and grandeur of conception. Still it is pleasing, 
because truthful; but after all, its great merit in the eyes of 
the student of architecture will probably turn out to rest on 
the light it throws on the earlier styles, and on the ethno- 
graphic relations of China to the surrounding nations of 
Eastern Asia. 
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CHAPTER IV. 
JAPAN. 

INTRODUCTORY. 


CHRONOLOGY— ORIGINAL SOURCES, ETC. 


Accession of the first Mikado B.c. 660 

Conquest of Korea by the 
Empress Jin-go . a.d. 201 

Buddhism introduced from 
Korea .... A.D. 552 

Ki6-to made the capital . a,d. 794 

The Shogunate established 
at Kama-kurabyYori-tomo a.d. X192 

Ashi-kaga dynasty of Shdguns 1338- 1 573 


Yedo (now Tdkio) founded 
bv leyasu . . . 1590 

Hide-yoshi invades Korea A. D. 1 592- 1 598 
Toku-gawa dynasty of 
Shd^ns • • A.D. 1603-1868 

Japjm closed to all for- 
eigners lemitsu a.d. 1640 

First treaties with Euro- 
pean powers A.i>. 1857-1859 

The Shogunate abolished 
and the Mikado restored A. D. 1868 


The architecture of Japan owes its origin to Chinese sources, 
the earliest examples remaining being those which were built 
by carpenters sent over from Korea. The Japanese temples, 
whether Buddhist or Shintd, are all of the Chinese T’ing type, and 
the roofs covering them of I’rimoya design, as shown in Woodcut 
No. 489. In Japan as in China the later developments have 
as a rule results only in further enrichments, the elaborate 
carving in the Japanese Buddhist temples being carried to 
excess. In the Shintd temple, on the other hand, the greatest 
simplicity prevails, more importance being attached to the 
quality of the wood employed, and to its structural execution, 
than to any display of diagram work or carving. The pagoda 
in Japan still retains the ancient design and timber construction 
of the earliest example remaining, at Hdiiuji (Hdriuzi), which 
was built by Korean carpenters in A.D. 6oy, and may be looked 
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upon as the original type of, at all events, the Korean pagoda. 
The scarcity of wood in China would be sufficient to account for 
the eniplo3rment of either brick or stone for the construction of 
their pagodas, and this is borne out by the two Chinese drawings 
in the National Library of Paris referred to on page 467, where 
the lower storeys are shown to be of solid construction in 
either brick or stone. The Japanese pagodas, on the other 
hand, even down to the present day, are all built in timber 
as being better able to resist the shock of earthquakes, and 
may be looked upon, therefore, as the survivals of those which 
formerly existed in Korea, in which country they are now 
however in stone or brick. 

The principal source of information on Japanese architecture 
is that which is derived from photographs, but much is to be 
learnt from the meischos or guidebooks to the various provinces, 
which in Japan are largely illustrated, and from the prints by 
Hiro-shige, Yei-sen, and Toyo-kuni. The most valuable works 
on the subject are those by Herr F. von Baltzer,^ in which plans 
section and elevations are given of temples, ps^das, and other 
structures. The papers contributed by Prof. Josiah Conder* to 
the transactions and journal of the Institute of British Architects 
contain the most complete account of some of the temples and 
palaces, and are well illustrated. Of other works consulted are 
those by Prof. B. H. Chamberlain, and Mr. W. B. Mason,* 
Mr. E. S. Morse,* M. Titsingh,* Mr. Ralph A. Cram,* and 
Dr. Dresser.^ 

It was not till the second half of the 6th century that Japan 
emerged from a state of barbarism, and its earliest architectural 
structures date from the commencement of the yth centuiy, 
when the introduction of Buddhism from China through Korea 
and its revelations stirred the Japanese people to a loftier con* 
ception than those which the older Shintd religion had inspired. 

The temple and pagoda at Hdriuji near Nara (A.D. 607), 
the earliest buildings existing, are said to have been erected 
by carpenters from Korea, and in their design and execution 
present a completeness of style which must have taken several 

* * Du Ttpanische Hmu «ine Ban* and 181-84. 

tedmisdie Stadia ’ (1903). * Die Aicbi- * Manajr’a Handbook to Japan, 8th 
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xaviiL pp. 179-93. ' Further Notea and a * * Ilinatiationa of Japan ; MemoiiB of 

Oeaeripuon of the Blaaaoleam at mfckd ’ the rHogonna,' 1833. 
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S6,* Yol. ii. 1^ 185-2149 and a third tare and the Allied Arts,* 1905. 
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centuries to develop, but of which the sources are gone in con- 
sequence of the annihilation of all the early architecture of 
China. The earliest remains in the latter country are those of 
the t’ai or p!^[oda, which are almost universally octi^nal on 
plan, and are built in stone or brick, whereas the example at 
Hdriuji is square on plan, and constructed entirely in timber. 
This would lead us at once to doubt the origin so far as China 
is concerned, especially as in the early records of the Chinese 
Empire the f ais are described as being usxially square, some- 
times of great height and always built in stone to serve as 
watch towers, treasuries, or store-rooms. 

If, on account of their differences in plan and the material 
of their construction, there is any doubt as to the origin of the 
Japanese pagoda, there can be none as r^[ards that of the 
temple at Hdriuji, which represents the simpler type of the 
T’injf design with rrinuya side gables identical with those of 
the temples, palaces, and great halls already described in China. 
It is, however, not only in the main design but in their construc- 
tive and decorative details that the general resemblance is 
shown ; the groups of brackets which support the eaves of the 
Hdriuji temple and pagoda are found in all the Chinese temples 
and halls, and in the later examples the employment of the 
bracket-groups as the decoration in their friezes is found both 
in Japan and China, so that it would be impossible, except for 
other reasons, to distinguish between those of the temple at 
NikkO and the temples and halls in the Forbidden City of 
Pekin. 

In Japan, as in China, where the stereotyped form of roof 
and its supports seems to have been fixed for all time, the only 
varie^ the architect would seem to have been allowed to intro- 
duce into his des^n was its over-elaboration with painting and 
carving, and this during the last two centuries has in a measure 
destroyed the simplicity of their earlier work. The framing of 
the Japanese roofs, however, is, as a rule, superior to that of the 
Chinese, and in the des^^s for those of the smaller structures, 
such as the SMrd or belfry and the KorU or drum tower in 
their temple enclosures, and the entrance doorways fences, 
and^ ^screens of their domestic architecture, they display a 
fertility of invention and a remarkable execution in the fwaniiq]; 
which places them in the first rank as carpenters; like the 
Chinese, however, th^ have never understood how to truss their 
timbm, so that in their roofs there is the same ponderous con- 
struction with immense beams one above tiie other to 

those found in China. 

As already stat^, the Chinese temjdes and halls have no 
derestoiy windows, the light being admitted only through t^ 
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doorways and the windows in the rear of the verandah, but in 
the more ancient temples at Hdriuji and Nara in Japan, the 
designs of which were introduced from China through Korea, 
there are large openings above the verandah roof and between 
the columns and beams which cany the main roof; these 
openings were probably closed with paper or some other 
transparent material, and to give facilities to keep this in proper 
repair, narrow balconies are carried round as shown in Plate LX. 
Already also at a very early period the column verandah was 
dispensed with in the majority of the temples, its place being 
taken by a balcony carried on corbels or brackets tenoned into 
the columns of the main hall, this balcony being always carried 
round on three sides and sometimes in the rear. 

Sufficient protection from the weather was given to this 
balcony by the wide projection of the eaves of the main roof, 
and consequently the double eaves of the Chinese temple were 
not requir^. 

Next to the main temple the most important structure is 
the entrance gateway ; in China the chief entrance was through 
a p*ai-lu, which was sometimes isolated and at a long distance 
from the temple. In Japan it forms the entrance to each 
enclosure, and is generally in two storeys ; one of the earliest 
examples is that shown in Plate LX. between the temple and 
the pagoda at Hdriuji : if this is compared with the Y6-mei-mon 
Gate at Nikkd built under the Toku-gawa Shdguns, Plate LXI., 
great decadence which has taken place in the style will be 
easily recognised in the over-elaboration of the more modem 
structure, where dragons and unicorns are carved in every 
possible position, and in which the simple curves of the Trimoya 
roof have been changed for those of a more complex nature. 
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CHAPTER V. 

Japanese Temples at Hdriuji, Nata, imd Nikkd— Pagodas— Palaces — 
Domestic Architecture. 

The Japanese temples, like those in China, consist of a number 
of isolated structures situated generally within three enclosures, 
the number of these structures and their dimensions varying 
according to the importance of the temple and its requirements, 
some of them not being found in those temples built for the 
Shintd religion; the architecture of the latter is also much 
simpler, and plain white Keyaki wood posts are employed to 
carry the roofs which, in the earlier examples and still in 
temples of small importance, are covered with thatch only; 
the Buddhist temples, on the other hand, are not only richly 
painted, lacquered and gilded, but are enriched with carving 
of the most elaborate description. 

In the selection of the sites for their temples, ascending 
ground, often the side of a hill, would seem to be preferred, 
not only to obtain a greater eminence for the main shrine 
Hqndo {Hondo if Buddhist, Honden if in a Shintd temple), 
but to ^ve more dignity to the approach up wide flights 
of steps, between avenues of trees alternating with stone 
or bronze memorial lanterns. Generally speaking, the outer 
enclosure consists only of a low wall with wood fence; the 
second was of more importance, the enclosure sometimes taking 
the form of a covered promenade for the priests, and it was 
entered through a magnificent gateway {Yd-mei-tnon) in two 
storeys, the upper one used as a muniment room. The third 
enclosure in which the temple was placed consisted of a 
lofty screen wall panelled and enriched with pierced screens 
elaborately carved and covered with a tile roof with projecting 
eaves on both sides ; in this case the entrance gateway might 
consist of a porch only {Kara-mon) with extremely rich decora* 
tions. In aU cases the gatevmys are preceded by flights of 
steps varying in number according to the slope of the site. 
This was the usual arrangement in the plans of both Shintfi 
and Buddhist temples, but it was sometimes departed from 
in cases where the irregularity of the site called for a more 
picturesque grouping of the several structures of which Ae 
Japanese artist never failed to avail himself. This grouping is 
shown in the woodcut No. 509, a reproduction , of one of the 
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illustrations in a Japanese nieischo or guidebook which repre* 
seated the Buddhist temple of Ikegami near Tidkio. The 
Soshi-dd or founder’s hall (Fig. 5) is celebrated as the spot 
where the Buddhist saint Nichiren died in 1282 A.D. It will be 
noted here that the roofs of all the structures are of the Trimoya 
type, as shown in Woodcut No. 490. Another remarkable 
example is the temple at Miyajima or Itsuku>shima which was 
built on an island, and here the Tori-i, which precedes all the 
Shintd temples, and sometimes the Buddhist, stands right out 
in the sea, the temple being built on piles as the various other 
structures, all of which are connected by open galleries, the 
whole temple being surrounded by water at high tide. 

The general design of the Japanese temples and mausolea 
(for in many cases the more important buildings within the 
enclosure are the burial-places of the Daimyos or Princes), 
corresponds closely with those in China, where the roof is 
always the ruling feature, and dictates the number and position 
of the columns provided to carry it There would seem to be 
some definite standard probably regulated by the Ken or mat 
with which the floors are covered, and this prescribes the 
intercolumniation of the columns and supports. Sometimes the 
temple block is divided into three halls, the oratory {Haiden) 
one intervening hall and the sanctuary {Hondo) with the reliquary 
shrine, and these all come under one roof, an arrangement not 
found in China. 

The main level of the floor of the temple is always raised 
from 4 to 6 ft. abbve the ground, so that a flight of steps is 
required in front leading to the entrance doors of the oratory, 
and to a verandah carried round the whole structure, over which 
the widely projecting eaves of the roof projects. This verandah 
is generally carried on projecting brackets attached to the main 
columns of the temple which are supported on isolated stone 
piers and bases, and not on a continuous wall such as exists in 
all European foundation walls. Sometimes in addition to- this 
verandah or gallery there is a colonnaded loggia along the front 
of the building extending down the sides, the roof of this loggia 
sloping like that of the main roof. The ancient temple of 
Hhriuji (Plate LX.) is thus planned, and the inner row of columns 
being much loftier than those in the front, give the appearance 
of an upper storey. The same arrangement is found occasionally 
in later examples as in the Nishi Hongwanji temples at Nagoya 
and Ki6-to, thus retaining the traditional features of the Chinese 
temples with their double eav^. 

In front of the temple and over the flight of steps leading 
thereto is a portico carried by columns over which a portion of 
the main roof is prolonged, and this during the Toku-gawa 
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period was further accentuated by the raising of the roof in the 
^tre : sometimes, however, the portico is covered by a gable 
roof cutting into the main roof, this gable having a double curve 

bring convex at the top and concave near the eaves. The 

introduction of this intersecting gable would seem to date from 
the 17th century, and probably owes its origin to European 
sources. The raising of the roof eaves in the centre of the main 
front is often found in cases where there is no porch, probably in 
order to give more importance to the entrance door underneath, 
consequently it is almost invariably found in the entrance gate- 
ways, and is the principal, if not almost the only, development 
introduced in later times. 

The design of the Japanese roof is so nearly identical with 
that in China that no further description is necessary, except 
that in the place of the bright yellow, blue and green glazed 
tiles found in China, those in Japan of the present day are either 
black or smoke- burnt, even in some of the more important 
temples the tile work has been replaced by wooden tiles and 
terminals covered separately with thick copper plates. This, 
however, has not the fine decorative effect of the glazed tiles, 
but the weight over the roof must in consequence be consider- 
ably diminished. 

As in China, the ridge at its termination and the heavy rolls 
descending at each end are all more or less accentuated by their 
dimensions, and by grotesque representations of dragons ; the 
elaboration of the brackets under the eaves is.carried still further 
by carving the more projecting portions in the shape of dragons, 
and this fabulous animal is virtually allowed to run wild on the 
porches of both entrance gateways and temples, so that in the 
more modem examples, where the wall surfaces and columns are 
also either carved or painted, there is absolutely no repose. 

Passing to the internal design of the temples ; in the earlier 
examples the roof would seem to be of that description which 
is known to us as an open timber roof, showing the rafters 
which cany the tiles. The entire absence of trussing has 
already been referred to in speaking of Chinese roofs, and 
the example of Sangatsu-do at Todaiji Nara (Woodcut No. 510) 
dating from the 8th cedtniy, is interesting as it shows that at 
this early date roof timbers of Considerable size were employed, 
and that the beams were cambered or curved upwards in the 
centre to provide against sagging. It is, however, strange 
that the Japanese carpenters whose work as r^ards execution 
and finish is of the highest order, should have remained ignorant 
of the value of the trussing of timber, and of the employment of 
diagonal bracing : to the absence of this knowledge, and in some 
measure to the weakness of the foundations consisting only of 
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animals real and fabulous, and flowers of which the chrysan- 
themum and the peony are the favourites. The columns 
supporting the ceiling and roof are either circular or square with 
the edges rounded off as in China, and in both cases the 
horizontal beams resting on brackets are tenoned into the 
column — ^there being no capital of any description ; the walls in 
the rear of the hall are panelled and, on the outside towards the 
l(^;gia or gallery, one is left open between the columns for the 
admission of light which is, however, subdued by blinds in rich 
casing. The brick walls which in China are built in between the 
wood columns are not found in Japan, probably on account of 
the danger in case of earthquakes ; their place as a rule is taken 
by timber panelling which is protected by projecting eaves. 
Sometimes under the bracket frieze is a second deep band which 
is carved in panels of the same type as that referred to between 
the brackets and, if opening into the loggia or under the eaves, 
is pierced. The columns of the interior are generally lacquered, 
the upper portions being painted with patterns in diaper 
reproduced from embroideries or carpets, and similar to that 
which is found in the Chinese temples. In the sanctuary beyond 
the main hall these patterns are all diapered in gold as also the 
main portion of the beams and ceiling above, and the great altar- 
pieces and shrines of the Shdguns are all gilded. The most 
important display of these carved panels is that which is found 
in the immediate enclosure of the temple where the upper range 
will be carved with birds and flowers, the middle range with 
clouds and flying storks, and the lower range with geometrical 
devices. 

An example of this type of decoration is shown in Plate LXI. 
representing the great entrance gateway of the temple at 
Nikkd, the work of the Toku-gawa dynasty. Here also will be 
noticed the overloading of the structure with enriched ornament, 
where the ends of the brackets are carved with dragon heads, 
unicorns being employed to emphasise what in the earlier temples 
vras only a constructive detail, viz., the projecting tenons of the 
horizontal beams which were thus secured to the columns. The 
curved ^bles in the centre of the princiral and side facades 
with their heavy ridge crestings have quite destroyed the simpler 
design as shovn in the Temple at Hdriuji. As a contrast to the 
gorgeous ostentation of the Buddhist temples and mausolea, and 
more especially thos<': built during the Toku-gawa dynasty, the 
Shintd temples are sometimes of the greatest simplicity, and the 
wood employed a Und of native elm called Ki^aJki, is left plain, 
trusting to the grain for its effect, the only decorative work bting 
the brass mounts of various kinds, including those enclosing the 
base of the columns employed to preserve the work when 
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exposed to damp. The roofs of the Shintd temples are often 
thatched only, and are therefore comparatively much lighter 
than the Buddhist tiled roofs. The entrance grounds of a Shintd 
temple are usually preceded by one or more tori-i, a structure 
which consists of two circular posts carrying an upper and lower 
cross beam — the upper of double thickness and rising slightly 
at each end. The origin of these is doubtless the Indian Torana, 
though they are usually r^arded now as rests for the birds, 
which frequent these temples ; like the pagodas, however, they 
were probably introduced from China, and constitute a simple 
version of the gateways of the stdpas and temples in India as 
shown in Wo^cut No. 38. 

In Japan, as in China, there appears to be no distinction 
between the temples and mortuary chapels, and the mausoleum 
of leyasu at' Nikkd built on rising ground has the triple 
enclosure with three entrance gate- 
ways, and besides the main temple 
or mortuary chapel, has all the inde- 
pendent accessories such as the tori-i, 
pagoda, sacred stable, store-houses, 
library, drum-tower, belfry, priests’ 
residence, etc., which forms the com- 
plement of an important Buddhist 
temple, and in addition a winding 
pathway up numerous flights of steps 
leading to the upper mortuary chapel 
and monumental tomb. 

In addition to the buildings al- 
ready described, the enclosures of the 
Buddhist and Shintd temples con- 
tain a number of isolated structures, _ ... . .. , 

of which in the'Buddhist enclosures 

the most important are those of the Kuitb«aten japant.' 

pagodas (Go-jd-no-td), which are 

found all over the country. In contradistinction to the Chinese 
pagodas, which are invariably octs^n on plan, those in Japan, 
with one exception at Bessho, are always square. The most 
ancient example is the ps^;oda at Hdriuji, said to have been built 
by carpenters from Korea in the then Chinese style, if so, it 
represents a type which has entirely disappeared in China; there 
is one example with square plan at Korea, but this, following the 
Chinese custom, is built in brick. Great forests are said to have 
always existed in Korea, so that in tiie first centurira of our era 
there may have been an abundance of timber rmulting in wood 
construction, the perfiscted type of which we see in the pagoda at 
Hdriuji (Plate LX 1 1.) where, as in the adjoining temple, will 
VOL. II. 2,1 
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be found all the features of the 
Japanese style such as still 
form the leading character- 
istics of the later temples and 
other structures. 

The pagoda at Hdriuji has 
five stores, each one set back 
slightly Mow the one below. 
All have widely projecting 
eaves, carried on brackets and 
an external gallery. It is 
raised on a stone base 4 to 
5 ft. high, with terrace and 
verandah round. The crown- 
ing feature is a lofty finial 
with metal rings round, on 
which bells are hung, and 
through this finial and from 
its summit is suspended an 
immense beam. In the older 
examples the foot of this beam 
rests on the stone floor of the 
pagoda, as it does at Hdriuji, 
but in more modern examples 
there is, a space left in order 
to allow of the shrinkage of 
the timbers of the several 
stores, the object of this 
beam being to tie together 
the framing of these storeys. 
These beams are kept in posi- 
tion by framework round 
them at intervals, but are 
attached only to the finials. 
The central beam at Hdriuji 
is 100 ft. long, 3 ft. square at 
the bottom and 9 in. at the 
top. In order to support the 
timber plates carrying the 
widely projecting eaves, and 
more especially at the angles, 
flying timbers similar to the 
framing inside are carried 
down, and the ends of these 
are left as decorative features 
on which bells are suspended. 
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Of about the same date a second pagoda exists at Hokujo near 
Nara with three stores. At Yakushiji was erected in 680 A.D. 
a third example with three storeys, and projectii^ balconies with 
eaves covering the two upper storqrs, wmch destroys the rhydim 
of the earlier examples, and was fortunately not repeated in 
later structures. In the exceptional octagonal p^oda at Bessho, 
there are four stores, the only example existing. The date 
of the famous Tenno-ji five -storied pagoda at Osaka is not 
known, but the elaborate carving of the brackets and other 
constructional features with dragons and unicorns sug^gests a 
complete restoration, if not the actual rebuilding, of the same. 

The other temple structures in the temple grounds consist 
of the belfry the drum tower (Kor^ various secondary 

shrines, a dancing stage (Ka£;ura-den), the revolving library 
{RinzS) often constructed in the shape of a pagoda of two 
storeys. Priests’ rooms and monastic dwellings, the latter of 
simple construction not differing from domestic work. The 
belfry i^ covered with the usual type of roof with Primoya 
gables and widely projecting eaves; it is carried by four 
columns raised on a platform about 10 ft. high. It is probable 
that on account of the great weight of the bell, the platform 
was built in stone originally, which would account for the peculiar 
concave batter of the walls, provided to withstand the earth- 
quakes, such as in the example at Kawa-saki (Plate LXIII.) near 
Tdkia Now these platforms outside the wooden cage carrying 
the structure have an external casing of timber, which follows 
the batter of the traditional stone pedestal. This shown on 
Plate LX IV. in the I^asu temple at Nikkd and also in the 
temple enclosure at Ike-gami (Fig. 5, Woodcut Na 509). All 
the older structures in their design and construction are repeti- 
tions of temple buildings to a smaller scale with the same 
tendency in later examples to over-elaboration of ornament and 
carving. 

Palaces. 

The palaces of Japan which originally were simple, unosten- 
tatious buildings without defences have, since, the military 
domination of the* 16th century, been built within fortifiea 
enclosures surrounded by moats. The walls from 20 to 25 ft. 
high are built with a concave batter, the masonry of the quoins 
dipping down in order apparently to run less risk of being over- 
thrown by earthquakes, as in the event of an upheaval the stones 
would fall back by their own weight into their original position 
(Plate LXV.), representing the walls of the inner castle at Yedo 
(Tdkio)^ gives some idea of their construction; the masonry of 
the main wall is either built in horizontal courses, as here shown. 
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or with that generally known as polygonal masonry, in which 
blocks of irrq^lar shape are closely fitted to one another. Towers 
built Kt the angles are used for military stores, and ancient 
prints show that or^inally stout timber palisades (Fr. hourds) 
surmounted the wall between the towers, behind which were 
frequently the soldiers’ barracks as at Nagoya. The palaces, 
like the temples, are all of one storey only, the floor being 
raised from 4 to 8 ft above the ground, and externally, in their 
design, belong to the Ting type with Fritnoya gables like those 
in the temples. In plan they consist of a numl^ of blocks put 
in communication one with the other by covered corridors, not 
arranged symmetrically like those in the Forbidden City of 
Pekin, but disposed so as to overlook gardens and small lakes. 
The principal diflerence externally, when compared with the 
temples, lies in the less height and much flatter pitch given to 
the roof, so much so that they are not concave in section, the 
roofs having generally one uniform slope. Although externally 
the blocks have the appearance of constituting a single hall, 
they are usually subdivided by sliding screens into several 
rooms; thus the residential block of the Imperial Palace at 
Kid-to, measuring about 100 ft. by 60 ft., is divided by partitions 
into fourteen rooms, the centre one of which lighted only 
through the outer rooms, constituted the Mikado’s sleeping 
apartment. The three rooms on one side of this block form a 
suite in which the floors are raised slightly one above the other, 
the further and highest room furnished with a raised dais 
indicating the position of the Imperial Throne. Access to all 
the rooms in a subdivided block is obtained by the external 
verandah which constitutes the principal feature in all Japanese 
houses. Although in the great reception rooms the floors 
consist of polished boards, in the residential portions they are 
covered with mats {Ken) about 3 in. thick, 6 ft. by 3 ft. in 
ordinary houses, and 7 ft. by 3 ft. 6 in. in the Imperial Palace, 
and the dimensions of each room is noted by the number of 
mats covering it In one of the blocks of the palace used for 
enjoying the cool breezes after the summer rain, the largest of 
the four rooms into which it is subdivided has only four mats, 
and is about 14 ft. by 1 1 ft. — a small room for a palace. Whilst 
the sliding screens which divide the rooms are about 7 ft. high, the 
rooms are about twice that height, covered with coffered ceilings 
and coves round. The decorations in the Mikado’s palace 
contrast strongly with those in the temples, which are sdways 
richly lacquered, painted, and gilded, whereas in the palace 
plain white wood with gilt bronze mounts is employed, the 
walls being painted with flo^vers and qther decorations by the 
great artists of Japan. The palaces of the Shdguns or militar>' 
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R^;ents follow much on the same lines as those of the Mikado, 
but their construction is much more solid, and their decoration 
much bolder in character. The fortified enclosures round them 
are increased in number, those of the castle at Kunamoto now 
destroyed, which was built by Kato Kydmasa towards the end 
of the i6th century, resembling somewhat the castles of the 
Middle Ages with two or three outer courts and a keep within 
the inner enclosure. 

Domestic Architecture. 

If in the palaces of the Mikado and the Daimyos architecture 
is reduced to its simplest expression, in the Japanese houses it 
is non-existent, so that the aspect of the streets in the great 
. cities presents a dull and monotonous appearance. The entrance 
doorway is the only extemah feature in which there is some 
vwe^, but even in the most important houses it is only a 
simplified version of those found in the more ordinary temples, 
there being similar street regulations against display as . in 
China. The houses have rarely an upper storey, and the design 
consists of a square or rectangular .block covered with a tiled 
roof, the interior being subdivide into rooms by sliding screens 
(/usuma) about 6 ft high. In the better houses there may 
sometimes be internal courts with buildings on all sides or all 
round. The chief feature of the Japanese house is the verandah 
which faces the gardens, and serves as a passive to all the 
rooms. The floor of the house is raised about lo in. above 
the ground, there being no basement of any kind, and the 
importance of the room depends on the numb^ of mats which 
cover the floor; those mats measure 6 ft. by 3 ft. each. In 
a middle-class dwelling the chief reception room may have 
fifteen or sixteen mats, the smaller rooms four to eight or ten ; 
by pushing aside the screens the whole house can be thrown 
into one room, and, as a rule, the side facing the south is thrown 
open during the day to ventilate the house. The design of the 
verandahs is of the greatest simplicity, with none of the elabora- 
tion foimd in China, imd the decoration of the interior is 
confined to the upper part of the walls above the screens. In 
the chief reception room is always a recess or alcove in which 
hanging jActures known as ketkemonos are suspended, but 
never more than three in number, and a vase of flowers. The 
treasures of the house are always stored away in a fireproof 
stordiouse made with walls of mud or day, and known as a 
fftdown. 

It is not yet possible to foresee what the throwing open of 
Japan is likdy to evolve in the development of their dvil and 
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domestic architecture. Their temples, whether Buddhist or 
Shintd, with the numerous other structures in the sacred 
enclosures, will probably still be built in the old timber s^le 
as being most in conformity with their customs and religious 
rites, but already within the last thirty years a large number 
of buildings, such as palaces, coll^^, hospitals, banks, and 
other comniercial structures, as also a few private hous^, have 
been erected in brick or stone which are more or less copies 
of similar work in Europe and the United States. In uieir 
mansions and private houses the Japanese dress, still worn 
throughout the country, requires that the living rooms should 
be in accordance with native customs, and this has led to a 
compromise, whereby in the larger mansions a wing has been 
addM in which the receptic^ rooms are all built in vdiat is 
known as the “Western style.” Hitherto in their domestic 
buildings extreme simplicity and an avoidance of ostentation 
has always been the rule, extending even to the royal palaces, 
so that no evolutions of architectural style may lie expected 
in that direction. In their civil work this rule has not been 
observed, if we may judge by the few representations which 
have been published. If, however, the new steel skeleton 
structures which, starting in the United States, have now been 
generalljr adopted in European towns, are found to be capable 
of resisting the shocks of earthquakes, their employment in 
Japan might lead to a new development of architectural sfyle^ 
seeing that, in another branch of construction, that of carpentry, 
the workers occupy a very high position. 
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AbhayadAna pagoda, near PagAo, 
Bumui, ii. ^3, 353 

Abhayagiri cUgaba, Anaiddhapara, i. 
^7» 329, 3!3a-a33 

Abhm Tlssa, Simialeie king (a.d. 290- 
2^),i. assna/a 

Abd, Mount, laina temples on, i. 313, 
3 > 5 t ^ 5 i 30 : Temple of Vimala, 36 ; 

^ Tenwle of Tejahpdla, 40 

Adil Snfthi dynasty^ Bijftpdr, Ii. 189, 
268f» 

Adtnab mosque, Gaur, ii. 257-259 

Adirwar temple, ^ktrnnjaya, ii. ayf. 

Alghanistan, topes in, L 84 ; Caves, 129 

Am, iL 287 ; Red Palace or JahAiigtr 
Mahall, a^f, 308 ; I’dmadn-d-danlan’s 
tmb|^5; Tq Mahall, 313-317; Mott 

Ahalyi lUl^s ghdt at Maherwar, ii. 182 

Ahin-posh stdpa, i. 89-90, 93 

Ahmairabdd : Jaina ten^e of SbUi 
Hathlsingh at, plan, it. 04 ; view, 65 ; 
Style and chaiacter of the aichitectare, 
69, 190, 223, 230; Jdmi’ Maijid, 
230 ; Queen’s mosque, 23a ; Sarkhej 


230 ; Queen's mosque, 23a ; Sarkliei 
mosque, 233; Mun8& KhAn’s and 
Rint S!prf% 236 ; Sidi Sayyid’s, 237 ; 
Tombs, 238 

Ahmadnagar style, ii. 190 
Aihole, old temple at, i. 319 ; plan, 320 ; 
view, 321 ; Meguti Jama temple, 356, 


ii. 20 ; Jaina cave, 18 ; 5 aiva cave, 
119 

Ajantd, rodc-cut Tee (or JSM) at, L 70 ; 
Chaitya Gave No. 10, 148; view of 
the interior, 149; cross- section, 149; 
Ckve 9, 1^; Cave 19, 150; plan, 

f ! view of fiicade, 15a ; Rock-cut 

2CnI; Caves at, 179-181 } Vihuas, 
197; Paintings, 215; Chaityas^ 
. iL 121 

Aitvikasect,,!. 130^ 132 : Gaves^ 176^ 177 
Ajmir, niOBque ^ ii. 68, 210-214, 241 ; 

Almitgadh, fi. 91 

Akbar; Enqperor (A.D. 1556-1605), ii. 95, 
gnnes or, aao-joii lais tomo at 


Sikandara, 298; plan, 299; section, 
300 ; view, 301 

Alexander the Great, pillars ascribed to, 
i. 61 ; Invasion of India, 86, 109, ii. 
186 

*A 18 t DarwAsa, Old Delhi, ii. 201, 210 ; 
Minir, 201, 206 

’Aliu-d-Din’a tomb and bmldingi, ii. aoi 
’Alt Masjid, stdpas at, L 92, 210 
AUahftbfd, lit or pillar at, i. 57 ; Hall 
in palace at, ii. igS 

Altamsh, emperor, ii. 196 ; Tomb, 207, 
209 

Alww, tomb of R8ja Bakhtkwar Singh, 
)i. 168 

Amaiaka^ i. 321^ 323 noU^ ii. 75, up, 
138, 140, 150; AmalaHld^ i. 323, n. 
114. 139 , 147. 159 

Amarakantak. ii. 01 

Amarftvatt, stupa, i. 22, 34, 36, 59, 80-82, 
102, 186; Rail at, 112, 119-123, 164, 
221 ; Dl^ba, 122 ; D^te, 122 ; Art, 
222, ii. 102; Dhinyakataka, i. 294 
and mte ; ii. 127, 350 
Amb 8 cave-temple, u. 131 note 

, a Devt and a Yakshint, ii. 28 

Ambiurnftth temple, iL 147 
Ambasthftla dfi^ba, C^lon, i. 238 
Ambdr, palace at, iL 176 
Amoy, p’ai-ltt at, ii. 475 
Amritsar, Golden Temple at, ii. 161 ; 
history, 160 

Amruvarman, Lididiliavi king, i. 276 
Amw8, Hindd temple, iL 57 ; view, 56 
Anandia, statue of, i» 244 and oafs 

temple at Fegftn, ii. 351, 353 - 354 f 

360 ; plan, 361 

Ananta, cave, Khandagiri, i. 178, ii. 15 ; 

Serpent, 349. 

Anma temple, i. 220 
AnAer, stUpaa or topes at, i. 71 
Andhra L 8, 21-23, M 

An^or Tnom, old capital of Cambodia 


(munded a.d. 812), ii. 374- 375 » 378, 
380 ; Fklaces and ^blic bnildm^ 392, 
394 » 396. 399-401 

Vlt, temple, ii. 374 - 376 , 377 . 3 «o- 
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AbIbiaIs on pillu baa ^ i. 215 
AiiImI, Jaina caves at. &• 19 

Jaina temples at^ ii. 23 
Ainiiidhapuza« andent camtal of Ceylon, 
L 228; presoit state or the dty, 228- 
229; Thpes or DAgabas, etc., 229- 
242 ; The sacred Bo-tree Mahft- VQdra, 
243; Great Brazen Monasteiy, 238- 
239; pillars, 239 
Arab invasion, ii. 186-187 
Aiakan pagoda, near Mandalay, ii. 352 
Ardi, oDjection of Hindds to, i« 310; 
Indian ezamples, 311 ; In Burma, ii. 

or Idts, 56-61 ; Stdpas, 62-66 ; Topes, 
66-101; Rails, 102-124; Chaitya 
halls, caves, 125-169; Vihdia caves 
or monasteries, 170 - 207 ; Gandhdra 
BMinasterie% 209-223; C^lon, 224- 
250 

— , Chalnkyan, L 420 ; temple^ 423- 

450 

China, ii. 446-485 ; Japan, 486- 
502 

, Gvil; Diavidian, i. 411-419; 
Mortheip or Indo-Aiyan, ii. 164-185 
— — , dom^c : in China, iL 476-482 
— , Dia^idiana L 302; Hindd oon- 
stmction: arches, 310; domes and 
fooling, 312 ; plans, 319 ; jikhams, 
322; Rode -cat temples, 327-349; 
itti^lapioiam laths, 327-339; KaiUs, 
Eldid, 342-346; Temples, 350-410; 
Fdac^ 411-419 

— , Further India; Biifma, ii. 339- 
370 ; Cambodia, 371-403 ; Siam, 404- 
4 l 3 :Jivm, 4 l 4 . 4 M 

— , in the HimUayas, l 251 ; 
Kashmiri temples, 255-272 ; In New, 
273-286; Wooden templesL 28^288, 
ii. 333 - 335 ; in Tibet and Sikhim, 
290-296 

, Indian Saracenic, iL 186 ; 

Ghazni, 191-195 S Patldn, 196 ; Ddhi, 


198-210; ^mtr, 210-214; later Fathdn, 
214-221 ; jaanpur, 222-228 ; Gnjarlt. 
229-245; Mdlwd, 246- ^ 


-279; Sindh, 280-282; Mug 
s 83-»3; Wooden, 333*335 
— — , Indo-Aiyan or Kormni, iL 84: 
Temples, 89-116; Brahmanical rock- 
cat temples, 117-131; temfdai in 
Central and Nortfidrn India, 132-163 ; 
Cenotaphs^ palaces, ghits and danik 
i64-i8i 

, Jama, ii. 3-83; Ardies, L 311- 
313; domes and roofing, ^13-318; 

319*300; Gaves,j he 9-22; 
Northern temples, 24-57 ; Towms* 57- 
61; Modem templm, 62-68; con- 


verted to mosques, 68; Southern 
Indian temples, 23, 24, 70-81 ; Colossal 
statues, 71 ; Jtotis, 74 ; Tombs, 79 ; 
Stambhak 80 

Ardhanditia, form of 5 iva, i. 42 
Anuna’s rath at Mftmallapuram, i. 331 ; 

* Penance ’ sculpture, 341 
Aijuna temple (Chandi), Java, ii. 432 
Amns or Aiyas, their migration into 
India and position, L 9-15, 28 ; The 
dominant race before the rise of 
Buddhism, 47, 53 ; Arydvarta, 85, 87 
Asfim monoliths, 1. 288, 289 
Aioka, Emperor (B.C. 26^-226), patron 


his connection with Sdndu, 67, w, 75, 

77. 86, loa, 109, 117, 129. *30, 1321 

I33f 146; his missionaries to C^lon, 
243 ; to Nepdl, 270, 275 ; diait^ in 
NepjU, 277; lAts, i. 56-59, ii. 82; 
missionanes to Burma, 357, 391 
Atala Masjid, Jaunpur, ii. 226 
Athara Nsilfi bridge, Oris^ ii. 113 
Auianadbdd Buddhist caves, L 203, 205 ; 

Tomb of Rabia Danrini, ii. igo, 322 
Aurangzlb or ’Alamglr, ii. 187, 269; 
his buildings, ^0-323; destroyed 
Hindi! dirines at Benares and Mathurl, 
321 ; Moso^neat lihor, 321 ; his wile's 
tomb, and nis own, 322 
Austin or Augustin de Bordeaux, ii. 
306 IMl# 

Avadajyir K6vil, cornice at, L 306 
Avalokitervaia, figure at Xanh^ i. 200 
Avantipur, teniples at, I. 264 ; fragment 
of pillar at, 265 
AyoobyA, L 9^ 16. iL 405 
Ayuthii or Dwiravatt, old capital of 
Siam, ii. 404, 405, 409 


BAbax, Mughal emperor, i. 219, ii. 

I75i 171^1 197 ; Ns works, 285 
BaMonia, ardutectnial monyms in 
Burma, IL 36 c, 369 

BidAmi, BijA^ district: Brahmanical 
caves at, i. 34, 306^4^1, ii. 120-125; 
plan and section, 127, 128; cculptniea, 
k 340; MAfogitti temple^ 356 ; Jaina 
cave, iL 9, 18, 73 

BAgh, caves at, i. 129; Great VihAra, 182, 
197-199, IL 19; plan, L 198; Psint- 
ingV, 

Bahmant dynasty, style of, IL 189 
BahulArA temple, neat BAuknzA, i. 15 
BaijnAth or KtragrAmatempke, L 297-301 
Bakqrl^ knnd baildiats; uTiy-n, at6b 
227 . 

Bakhei^ pyiamidal temple, south of 
Angkor lliom, IL 399 
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Baktria, kingdom of, i. 29, 37, 52, 86, 
209,223 

Balagdmve or Balagftmi in Mysore: 

stambha, L ^ ; temples, 441-442 
Banavdsi, or Vanavdsi, 1. 19, 303 note 
Bands or Dams, ii. 183 
Bangkok, Great Tower, ii. 410, 411 ; 

Hall of Audience, 411, 412 
Bdnkurd, Hindd temj^e near, i. 15. 
Bdnteal Kedei temple, Camboma, ii. 
^ 375 . 396, 397 

Baolte or step-wells, u. 183, 239 
Bapuon, temple in Angkor Tliom, ii. 

^37^376,398^ 

Bdntbar, near Gayd, caves at, 1. 130, 176 
Bard-Dewal or Vimdna, ii. 93, 99, 109 
Bdrdmdla, temple at, i. 262 
Bdrbdti fort destroyed, ii. 95 
Bardisanes, i. 42 

Barikot Tc^ (Uttarasena Stdpa), i. 93 
Baroli, temples at, ii. 133; view and 
plan, 134 ; ornamented pllv, 135 
Bassak temple, ii. 297, 398, 400 
Bastian, Dr. Adolph, Cambodian explora- 
tions of, ii. 372 

Bastls or Basams, Taina temjdes, ii. 71, 74 
Batwft, tomb at, ii. 240 
Banbaugyt-payd,pago^at Prome, ii. 342, 
360 

Bayle3% £. C., scolptnies brought from 
famalgarht, L 209 

Bayon temple in Angkor Thom, ^ 374, 
37 ti> 379 > 380^ 393-394: idtti, 393; 
_ tejwi 394 ; 396. 398:^00 
Bdbd ten^e at Prome, u. 3^, 356 
Bedsd, dSaatyacave, i. 138; fuim, 138; 
and capitid of pUlar, 139 ; view on 
verandah, 140, 168 ; Viuua, 179. 186 
Begam Kotht, Lucknow, iL 3^ ; view, 

in Mysore, mtX temple at, j. 
4 * 8 . 437 i 439; Pjn. 439 : »iew of 
porch, 440 ; view of pavUion, 441 ; 11. 
128 

Benares, view and diagram of temples at, 
iL 90b 152 ; Visverwar temple at, 151, 
> 53 . 38Z I View of balcony at the 
observatory, 178; Ghudd Gndt, 181, 
182 

Bengal: Caves. (. 175; Its -ardiitecture 
aM local indimuali^ of its style, iL 
>89, 253; Form of roofings 159, 169; 
example, 161 ; type, 254 
Beng Mdaled tem^e, iL 377, 380^ 394- 
396; 395s ^.396; 400 

Besnasar caves, i. 120 
BesdiOb JqMui, octagonal pagoda at, iL 

Bettas^lSSl sacred places of the Jains, 
iL-7l 

nbdji^ciiaityaeave : plan, L IMI fit^ade, 
135; Emblems in, 136; Digaba, 137, 


148, 213; Small early cave at, 177; 
Capital, 178, 196 ; Sd^, 178^ 180 
Bhagavat Gttd, L 22y 
Bhamti or dose corridor, iL 30^ 43, 47 
Bhangarh temples, ii. 55 
Bhanwdr or Bnii^ tenmle, near Man- 
shahra, L 266 ; view of court, 266 
Bharatpur Rdja’s cenotaph, iL 169 
Bharaut, stdpa, L 20, 36 ; Bail at, 7, loa- 
109, 113, 117, 119, 123: Round temple 
and part o£ a palace, 158, 159; 
Sculptures, 36, 52 ndlr, 222, 336 note; 
square and oblong cells from a relief at, 
173 ; Torana, 259mf«, iL 136, 426, 444 
Bharoch, mosque at, iL 241 
Bhatgdon, Ne^l : i. 273, 276 ; Bhawdnt 
temple at, 280 ; Palm doonray, 282, 
’285 ; ii. 483 

Bhdttiprolu stdjm, i. 34, 83 
Bhaumajo or numam cave, L 268, 272 
note 

Bhikshugribas, monks* cells, iL 9 
Bhilsd tom, i. 66-68 
Bhtma*sRath, Mdmallapuram, L 331, 332 
Bhtma temple (Chandi) on Dkag flateaa, 
Wv^ii. 43 i> 433 >i 4 i . 

Bhtmakeiava temple, 1. 268 note 
Bhtmejvara temple, Mukhalinga, iL 114 
Bhop[a-mandir, refectory, ii. 93, 99, 109 
Bhojpur, topes at, i. 71 
Bhuteia temples at Wdniyat, i. 2^ 
Bhuvanerwar temple, i. ^5, iL 92.; 
Great or Lingardja teime at, 99; 
plan, 99 ; view of, roo ; Great Tower, 
103 ; Mjardnt, temple at, 103 ; door- 
way in, 104; Principal temples, 116, 
zi 7 i 119 

Btdar, Bahmant capital, iL 189, 266; 

bnildingBat, 267 
Bihdr caves, L 130-133 
Bijanagar. See Vijqranagar 
Bndpdr, ii. 189, 190; its architeetare, 
m; Jdmi* Madidat,2te; plan, 270; 
sections, 271 ; Tomb of fbmtm, 272 ; 
Of Muhammad, 273 ; pendentivcs, 274 ; 
section, 275; Audience Hall, 278; 
Mihtart Mahall, 278, 279 
Bimeran, tope at, i. Qi 
Bintenne, relic a^ ddgaba, i. 63 
Birs Nimrdd, ii. 365 
Btr-Singh-deva Amdeld, iL 175, 321 
Blitar, tomb at, Jdva, iL 442 
Bodh-Gayd temple, rail at, L 20b 36, 
102-194, 109, 113, ii7> 118b 250; 
Burmese inscriptioDS, 77; Bas-relief 
from, 134; Temfde or Stdpa, 76 - 79 . 
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362 notef 364 ; Sacred tree, l 243 
Bodhi-tree, i. 77, 1091 in Ceylon, 103, 

BcdUsdtwasli^ mi, iL 426b 428, 441 
Bodhndth temple, Nqdl, L 278, 23^ 
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Boro-Bndurt JAva, ii. 374, 383, 386, 

S I, 416, 417; erection, 4^ 422; 

ui, elevation, and section, 423 ; 
sections of domes, 424 ; view of central 
entrance and stairs, 429 
Bot, in Siam, the temple proper, ii. 406, 

in China and Japan, 

on Ounbodian temples, 
a. 378, 393i 397 , 398, 401, 408 
Brfthman caste, f. 11 
Brahmanical rock-temples, ii. 120 
Brahmanism, i. 308 

Brinddban, it. 155; plan of Govinda- , 
deva temple at, rc6; view, 157; 
balcony in temple, 158; Plan of temple 
of Tugal Ki^or at, 158, 176 
Buchhanapalli temple, i. 435 ; view of, 

Bu^^a, i. 9 ; period of his life, 16, 17 ; 
previous Buadhas, 41 ; apportionment 
of his remains, 62-64; Relic at Bintenne, 
63, 64 ; ImMS of, 221, 222 ; Foot- 
prints, 223 ; Q)lo8sal 6^res of, 245 and 
V ; Nirvdna dgures, 


ii. 371 ; French, German and Englidi 
researches in, 372 ; traditions, immi- 
grants, history, 373 - 375 ; Temples, 
376; temple of Angkor Vdt, 380; 
temple of Bayon, 392 ; temple of Beng 
MMe^ 394; other temples, 396; 
Pyramid temj^es, 398; palaces, 399; 
Civilarchitecture, 401 ; Causeways, 402 ; 
remarkable evidences of mechanical 
skill and civilisation, 408, 403 
Canton, P'ai-lu near, ii. 473 

river, 'Second Bar Pagoda* on 

the, ii. 470 

Camtals and columns, Tirhut and Sankisa, 
i. SS; K8ri6, 60; Bedsft, 139; Kan- 
heri, 164; BhAjd, 178; Nulk, 188; 
Pfttni, 207 ; Ajant&, 208 ; Jamllnrht, 
214; Perso-Indian, 215; Annridba- 
pura, 235, 236 ; Kashmir, 257 ; Hindu- 
Corintlmui, 299 ; Gupta, 301 
Caves, i. 20, 125; nnmbm, 128; geo- 
grwhical distrilmtion, 129; Ajantft, 
145, 154, 180; B8dAmi, iL 121, 127; 
BAgh, i. 182, 197; BArAbar, 130; 


262MdtSt 272 ncti ;NirvAna dgures, 
248; his tooth, its sanctity, dirines, 
and migrations, 63, 64; his begging 
|>ot, 64, 65 ; Relics at Rangoon, 63, 
li. ^7 ; Pravious Buddhas, 1. 41, 63, 

Buddiaghodu, monk, i. 162 
Buddhavarsha era, or of the religion, ii. 

Bi^^sm, its founder, i. 16, 17; its 
history, 17-20; missions, 19, 41, 52, 
h- 357; in Southern India, 307; in 
Ckmbo^, ii. 375 

Buddhist architecture, earliest traceable 
date, i. 51 ; style, 53 ; monuments in 
Soudiem India, 32 ; Classification, 54 ; 
rail patterns, 136, 146; Buddhist rail 
in Oiylon, 242 ; Monasteries in Tibet, 
293 ; VihAia at Dambal, 431, 432 ; 
Temples in China, ii. 461-464 ; Monas- 
tery in Pekin, 462. Architecture 
BukhArA, ii. 187, 196 
Bumazu temple, Kashmir, i. 268, 272 nafe 
Bundi palace, ii. 173 
BuniAr or BhaniyAr temple, i. 266 
Bu-payA, pagoda at Pkji^, iL 341 
Burma, architecture in, ii. 339 ; Chaityas 
and circnlav pagodas, 341; Square 
temide% 352 ; That6n or Thahtfin, 3 C7 ; 
Prome, 359; PagAn, 360; Monastenes, 
365-^ 

Byzantine domes, i. 316 

CAlfBAY or KambhAt, JAmi’ Masjid and 
tomb at, ii. 241 

Cambodia (aacfat Kambnja), lemtioos 
with Ceylon, i. 246 ; Aichitectuid in. 


BedsA, 138; Ben^l, 175-177; BihAr, 
130; BhAjA, 134-137; DhamnAr, 164, 
179, 200; ElfirA, 159, 201, 3^, ii. 
19, 120; Guntupalle, i. 128, 155, 167 ; 
JunAgadh, 181, ii. 31 ; Junnar, 155, 
168; Kalugumalai, 22; Kanheri, 1 . 
162, 176, 182; KarhAd, ii. 124; 
KArl8, L 142, 161 ; Kholvi, 129, 166, 
200: KondAnA, 134, 148, 179; Kon- 
divte, 131, 199 ; Orissa, ii. 9; Pital- 
khorA, i. 134, 137, 148, 169; SAnAand 
TalAjA, 179; Mode of ornamentation, 
170 

Cenotaphs, ii. 164-169 
Ceylon, Buddhist relics in, i. 63 ; 
Chronology, 224; Its ancient archi- 
tecture, 2^25a Su AnurAdhapura 
Chaityas, i. 55 ; Cliaitya halls, Buddhist 
temples, 124-129 ; at SAncfai, 126 ; at 
T8r, 126 ; at Chezarla, 127 ; windows, 
216, 217 ; NepAl, 277 ; Burma, ii. 
341. Cuves 

ChaityAngana or pradakskina^ i. 295 
Chakdarra, StApa at, i. 93, 217 mU 
Chakpat stfipa, 1. 91, 92, 97 
ChAlis Sitfin at AUahAbAd, iL 298 
Chalukya, Western dynasty, L 26, 27, 
24; ar^tecture, 420-450; kingdom, 
li. 22. Su Architecture 
ChambA, wooden temples in, L 286, 287 
ChAmpAntr JAmi’ Mas^ »• 

ChampAdera, Annum, ii. 373 im/# 
ChampAs of Cochin China, iL 375 
ChanarAgiri palace, L 417, 418 
Chandiagupla MauiyajB.c. 320-286), 
Sandrokottos of the Greeks, i. 8, 18, 
109 . 

Chandmgupta I. (rar. A.D. 320), L 23 
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Chandngapta II. (r^. a.d. 412)1 i. 23, 
24, iL 208 

Chandrlvati in Gujar&t, pillars at^ ii. 43 ; 
near Jb 81 rApathu, temple or porch 
at, 132 ; Plan, 133 ; 140 
Chaultrts or Chawaati, L 309 ; Tirumal 
Niyyak’s, 

Chanmttkh pillm, i. 347, ii. 21, 28; 

TemplMatF 81 it 8 n 8 , 3 , 6 i 
Chanrui Gumbaj, tomb at Kalpi, ii. 
219 not§ 

Chansath Jogint temples at Khajurdho, 
ii. 51, 141 ; at RAntpnr Jhariil, 51 
Cheras of Kerala, i. 32, M, 303, 305-306 
Chergton, wooden temple at, i. 287 
Chezarla, Bnddhist stractaral chaitya, L 

Chhattra^ i. 06, 278 ; chhatris or ceno- 
taphs, ii. 164, 165 
Ckkattrdvaltf i. 279 

Chidambaram or Chillambaram, temple 
at* i. 307* 373 ; plan* 375 i of 
hall, 376 ; section of norch, 377 ; View 
of mined temple, 378, 388 
China, deficiency of information, ii. 446 ; 
divergence between its people and the 
Efl^tians, 447 ; causes of the absrace 
ofMrtain dasses of buildinjp, 448-450; 
development of Chinese buudings, 451 ; 
Roofii, 452 - 454 ; r rimoya roots, 455 ; 
materials en^loyed, 456; Temple of 
the Great Ui^on, 459; Baddhist 
temples, 461; 'Aimbs, 465; Tais or 
Pagoda towers, 468; P*ai-lus, 472; 
Palaces, and domestic architecture, 

476-485 

Chitor or Chitoigadh, 'At Allata or 
Khaitan Rint’s Jaina tower, ii. 57-59 ; 
Knmbha Rfinfi’s Jayastaml^ 59-60 ; 
buildings, 88, 165 ; Mlrfi-Blt’s temple, 
150-151; Pdaoe of the Mori or of 
Ratnasimdi, 170; of Kumbha Rind, 
171 ; of Bhtma and PAdmint, 172 
Chodaganga of the Ganga dynasty, iL 

Gargyar (now Kohker), temporary 
capital St Cambodia, ii. 375 
Chola kings, i. 27, 32, 34 ; dynasty and 
kingdom, 304-3^ 

Chorten, Tibetan dlgaba, i. 290 iL 

463 

Chronology of India, L 9 iMtir ; of Ceylon, 
i8, 224 

ChfiUbnanl or TsfiUtmani pagoda, ii. 354, 

relic shrines in Ceylon, L 247 
and iMf# 

Civil Arehiteetnre : Dravidian, i. 411- 
419; North Indian, ii. 164-16 ; Cam- 
bodian, 401 ; Chinese, 476 ; ^panese, 
SOI 


Colombo, Hindu temple at, L 339-340 
Colossal statues, Buddhist, i. 245 oaf#, 263 
oaf#, 272 m/t ; Jaina, iL 49, 55, 72 oaf# 
Contudus, temples of, iL 456 
Conjivaram or Kfindilpnram, Psllava 
capital, i. 34; Temples at, 357; 
Vaikuntha Peramfil temple, 359 ; 
Ekfimranfttha temple and gopuiam, 
360,3740#/#; Varaaarfijaswimi temple, 
360 ; Kftmfil^i temjde^ 361 
Converted temples, ii. 68 
Corinthian capitals from Gandhfira, i. 

M4, 21 s, ai7. as* . 

Cosmas Indikopleustes, 1. 31 
Coundls, Buddhist, i. 17, 19, 22, 68, 87, 
ii. 359 and oaf# 

Court, M. Topes opened by, i. 92, 94 
Cowie, Rev. A. •Kashmirian explorations, 
L 252 

Crystal palace, Sydenham, Major Gill's 
copies of Indian frescoes, L 196 oaf# ; 
Sculptures, 210 

Cunningham, Gen. Sir A., Eastern 
ArdiMldgical Explorations of, L 58, 
#f j#yy. 

Dacca, a capital of Jahdngtr, ii. 304 
Dfigabas, L 54* 65; Amarfivatt, 122; 
Rock-cut at Bhfijfi, 137 ; K8rl8, 145 ; 
Ajantfi, 153 ; Anurfidhapura, 229-241 ; 
Circular of Burma, ii. 341 ; Bu-payft 
at Pagfin, and others, ^1 ; Kaung 
Hmaudau, 3^ ; Shwe-Hmaudau, 3^ ; 
Rangoon, 3^; Sinbyume at Min^n, 

Dakhan monastery of Fah Hian and 
Hiuen Tsiang, L 171, 241, 408-409 
Daladft Mfiligsm, or Tooth relic shrines, 

i. 235, 241 o#f#, 247 o#f# ; misnamed, 
248 

Dalai Lftma, worship paid to, i. 292, 293 
Dambal temple of Dodda Basavanna, L 

431 

Dambulla rock-temples, i. 248 
Dams or Bands, ii. 183-185 
Dftrantft, JaUUfibfiiL topes at, i. 89, 90 
Darya ikulat pavilion at Seringapatam, 

ii. 323 

DasaraUia, inscriptions of king, L 132 
Das Avatira, Hindi! cave, Elfiri, ii. 
121-124 

Dastfir Dlnftr, ii. 268 
Dasyus, aborigines of Northern India, 
their dviliiauon, L 13-15, 17, iL 85 
Datiyft palace, iL 173 
Danlatpnr stfipa, Stnoh, i. 100 
Delhi, lAt at, L 56; Jaina temple, iL 
66-67; Palace of Snfih Jahin, 309- 
312 ; Jfimi' Ma^id, 318-319 ; Modern 
pavilion, 328 

— — , Old, mosoue, ii. 197; section, 
ardies, and mmtr of tire Qntb, 2or- 
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aios Iran pillar, 907; Interior of tomb^ 
aop; view of tomb, 217; Pendentive 
firm moaqne, 220 
Depmig monaateiy, Tibet, L 294. 
Dembaamp^ Tiisa, Sinhalese kmg (b.c. 

«7.ao7) i. 63, m *««*, *35, 338 
Dhimdc snipa at Strnftth, i. 7^-75 
Dbammayansyt temple at Fac^n, ii. 
361-362* 

DbammaTaaika pagoda, ii. 342 mte 
Dbamnfir, caves at, i. 164-166, 179, 200, 
204, ii. 21 ; rock-tem|de at, 1^-130 
Dhfin^kataka, early Andhra capital, i. 
22, 294 

Dhftr, Jfimi’ Ma^id, ii. 201, 246 ; Iron 
pillar at the Lit Maqid, 247 
Dnficfisinva, Jaina caves at, i. 182, ii. 19 
Dharmachakia, * Wheel of the Law,’ i. 75 
Dhaimadhfito-Mandala, i. 280 
Dharmaifija, rath at Mfimallapuram, i. 
I72i 339-335 

Dharmaffila at Mandfi, ii. 250 
DhfirwAr, temples, L 352-357, 424, ii. 

M ti7; D^pdij^ L 347 
Dbolldt mosques, 11. 2^^ 

Dhnndiya, Jaina sect, 11. 27 noie 
Dhwajaatambhas at Kulfis, i. 346-348 
Dhyftni, Bnddhas, i. 230 and iia/r, 245, 
*77. ii. ^ 

Dieng plateau m Java, group of temples 
on, ii. 417, 430-433...441 . „ „ 

D^,g!afden palace at, 11. 169, 178; Hall, 
179; View from central pavilion, 180 
D^^baia Jains, ii. 3, 4, 7 ; Caves, 21 
D^nva Ahobalam, unfinisM mantapam 
at, i. 404 

Dikpdlas, acolpCores of, i. 428 
Dhnipiir, monoliths at, L 288, 289 
D^wansa, Sinhalese chronicle, L 7, 8, 
224 

DtpSn pillars, at DhArw8r,i. 347-348; 

£^ath India, iL 81 
Domes, Hindfi, i. 312-319, ii. 56, 135 ; 
Indian Saracenic, 271 ; constructive 
diagram, 276; Boro-Bndur, 424 
Domestic aidiitectiure : Chinese, ii. 476; 
Japanese, 501 

Don-Thal or Dnkhyargarh, a Buddhist 
vihfira, Eliiri, i. 203 
Doorways, i. 42$; sloping Jambs, 217 
M0tg ; Nepfil, 282 ; Hanamkonda 
temple, ^3 ; . Bhuvanerwar, ii. 104 ; 
Fatnpnr-SIkii mosque, 297 
Doric pillais, in Kasnmlr, L 256-258, iL 
129 

Dranpadt rath, MAmallaputam, L 330 
Drivfia:^ L 303, iL I4 
Dravida-Miiiida race, L 46 
DtavkUan people, L 12, 28^ 31-33, 42, 
4^ Sl^ pM 
bistoncal notioi^ 303-307 1 y, | 


307 ; Rodc-temples, 327 ; Temples, 
350-410; Gvil ardiiteetnra, 411-419; 
Dravidian and Indo-Aiyan temples, 

ii. 89 

Dudika, ii. 357 

Dukkantein temple. Mrohanng, ii. 354 
Dumar Lend, Erari rock-cut temine, ii. 

124, 127 ; Plan, 128 
Dur«, goddess, i. 42 ; in Nepdl, 277 . 
Dutthanmini, Sinhalese king (b.c. 100- 
77)7 l. 63, 224, 230, 238, 243 MS/# 

EkiAkri Masjid at Gaur, ii. 259 
Eklinga temples, iL 148 
Eldla Sohona mound, Anurddhapuia, i. 
229 

Elipura temple (Elfird), excavated by 
Kri^a I., Rdshtrakil^ i. 348 
Elephanta cave-temple, iL 124, 127-129 
Elliot, Sir Walter, i. 207 nafg 
Elfird, Buddhist caves at, L 159 ; VLrva- 
kanna cave^ 159; Vihdras, 201 -20j; 
Kailda, 303, 342-346 ; Jaina caves, iL 
19-24; Bmmanical caves, 120-124; 
Dumar Lend cave, 127, 128 
Epigraphy, 1. 8^9 ; ^Epigraphia Carnatica,’ 
33 M#/# 

Eran, boarat,i. 24; Ldt,6o; pillars, 301, 
348 ; Remains at, ii. 132 
Etruscan tombs, i. 312, ii. 465 
European tombs at Lucknow and Surat, 
i. 330 

Facades, Bihdr, i. 131, 135 ; Burma, 

FiA Chinese pilgrim, L 23, 80, , 

222, 227, 939^ 941, 242, ii. 373> 39ii 4i9 
Fathpur-Stkrt, ii. 177, 190^ 293 ; carved 
pillars in, 294 ; Mosque at, 295, 320 ; 
southern gateway, 296 
Firosdbdd, ruins ^ iL 198 
Firos Shdh, Idt re-erected Inr, L 56 
Foucber, M. Alf., Mission of, to report on 
Buddhist remains, L 89 and 2#//, 93, 
210 MS/#, 213, 223 

Gablbts on stdpas, L, 216, 258 
Gadag temples, i. ^7 
Gajauum 1., Sinhalm king (a.d. 173- 
165), i. 230 

Gida^^th temple in Dhdrwdr, L 432, 

Galpota or .stone booki Pblonnarnwa, L 

Gid^lSra scolptures, Ceylon, L 244, 248 
Gdndan Monastery, Tibet, i. 294 
Gandhakdtl tem|we, L 75 
Gandhdra art, L 37 ms/s; Topes, 84-89 ; 
Monasteries, 200-223; Smdptures, 209- 
211, 218;' gableta, 216, 258; inscrip- 
tionh 221, 257; inhdm roMt’afip; 
iL 415, 425, 427 
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Ganeja caves at Junnar, i. 159 and note 
— — cave, Udayagiri, iL 12-15 1 piUar 
in, 13 ; sculpture, 14 

rath, Mlmallapuram, L 333, 337 

Ganges, the, and its Ghftts, ii. 181 
Garuda, winged bearer of Vishnu, i. 282, 

ii. HI, 409*443 

Gate-pyramid or Gopuram, at Kumba- 


Gateways an^ Toians, i. 114; SAndii, 
Z15; Viiayanaw, 311; Jhinjhuwid&, 
; Worangu, 434 ; Vadnagar, ii. 

149; Jaunpur, 224; 
11,296; Pekin, 462, 474; 


136; Ni 
Fathpur-i 
Japan, 492, 
Gaudama or 


& 


lautama, the Buddha, i. 


^3* o. 347 ; image, ^2 
Gaudaupalin temple at Agftn, ii. 363, 364 
Gauhati, ruins of, i. 290 
Gaur, ii. 189, 223, 253 ; peculiar form 
of roof in, 253, 254 ; Mosques, 256 ; 
their defects, 259 ; Minfir, 259 ; Gate- 
ways, 260 

Gautamlputra 5 &takami, Andhra king 
(cir. A.D. 125), i. 22, 30, 113, 185 

cave, NHsik, rail at, i. 113; cave, 

Z59, 164; pilUr, 185 
Gautamiswdmin or Gdmata, images of, ii. 
28 note 

Gavft, i. 73. See Bodh-Gav8. 

Gelugpa, yellow-cap Buddhists in Tibet, 

GhluiU^lIf ruined stdpa, i. 83, 84 
Ghftts or landing-places, ii. z8i ; GhuslS, 
Benares, 182 

Ghaznt, style of architecture, ii. 188, 
189; Buildings of Mahmdd and his 
nobles, 191 ; Min&r at, 192, 206 ; 
Ornaments from the tomb of Mahmud 


Ghndi^dhftt , Benares, ii. 182 
Ghyftsu-if-dln Tughlak, i. 276 
Gill (Major R.), copies of Ajanti paint- 
inn Igr, i* 19S note 

Ginubr Hill StOpa, i. 101 mte^ ii. 31 ; 
shrine of the tains, 5, 30; Temple 
of Nemin&th, 1. 262, ii. 32; Vastu- 
p&la’s temple, 34 

Go-ku-pea tower at Tashi-lhun-po, i. 294 
Golkonda tombs, iL 189, 279, 280 
Gdmata, fomatervara or Dorbali, Jaina 

Gmn^phemds’or Suduphara, king in 
Gandhira (Hr. 45 A.D.), i. 30, 221, 222 
Gop&l-ganj, temple at, iL 161 
Gopura, i. m* 330 - 34 ^ » At Kumbaconam, 
395 ; of Chmbodian temples, ii. 379 
Govardhan, temple of Handeva at, ii. 

159 ; cenotaph^ 169 
Grcoo-Baktrians, i. 37 
Greek art in Gandhua sculpture, i. 37, 
219-821, 257 


Griffons, ii. 137, 443 
GudivAda min^ stdpa, i. M, 83 
Guduphara. See Gondophmes 
Guiant, Saracenic architecture, ii. 188; 

Historical account, 229-246 
Guntupalle rock - temples, i. 34, 128, 
W 9 , 155 . 158 167-169 

Gupta dynasty (320-540 A.D.), i. ll, 23, 
24 . 30; Capital, 300, 301; ii. 114, 

Guri^hAs, i. 276 

GumvAyankeri dhwajastambha, i. 348, 
ii. 81 ; pavilion at, 79 
GwAliar, Jaina rock imaps, ii. 48 ; 
temples, 137 ; Chaturbhuj tem^e, 137, 
140; SAs-BahA, 137, 138; Teli-ka 
Mandir, 139, 140 ; Temple or daigah 
of Sindia’s mother, 153 ; view, 154 ; 
MAn Singh’s palace, 175 ; Tomb of 
Muhammad Ghaos, 291 ; view, 2^ 
Gyan-tse, Tibet, golden temple at, i. 294 
GyAraspur, temple at, ii. 54, 55 


IIadA or HiddA, stApas at, i. 89 
HaibatnAm stApa in Top-darra, i. 93 
Halebtd in Mysore, temple at, i. 35, 
241, 384 ; Kedai^ara temple, 442 ; 
view, 443 ; Hoysaleivara temple, plan, 
444; restored view of the temple, 
445 ; its varied design, 446 ; view of 
central pavilion, 447 ; succession of 
animal friexes, 448 ; ii. 386 
Hanamkonda or Anamkond, great temple 
of, i. 432 ; view of doorway, 433 
Haramukh shrine, Kashmir, i. 267 
Harsha - 5 ilAditya, king, L 25, 26, 320, 

ii. Z 2 I 

Hashtnagar inscription, i. 222 
HAthl-gumpbA inscription of KhAravela, 
ii. 10, z I 

Hemac^ntt temples, ii. 148 and note 
Heta-Da-ge vihara at Polonnaruwa, i. 
248 

HiddA or HadA tope, i. 89, 91 note 
HimAlaya,« Buddhist missions to, i. 68, 
86 ; Architecture, 251-301 
HindA five relimous sects, i. 178 note 

temple at JBAnkurA, i. 15 

History of India, i. 6-9 
Hiuen Tsiang, Chinese pilgrim, i. 25, 
58, 78, 93, 103 ; at AmarAvatt, 123 ; 
m South India. 206, 239, 241, 270, 
272, 275; in AsAm, 289; 292, 308, 
„3I9. 357. 481. iL ii wafa, 31. wi 
Hokujo temple, near Nara, Japan, u. 4^ 
Ho-nan, China, Buddhist temple, ii. 461 
Honeysuckle ornament, i. 57, 58 
HAriuji temple, Japan, ii. 480-489, 493, 
496; jfian of pagoda, 497; section, 

Hoysala BallAla kings, i. 35 
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Htt or **T€e” of itApas, i. 66, 70 and 
I 4 S, iL 344 . 34 < 147 > 353, 36^ 
Hadidihlmalltgiidi temple, at Aihole, u. 
119 

Hmnftydn Shfih, tomb of, at Old Delhi, 
it 290 

Hdnas, Ephthalites, L 24, 31, 222 
Hnshkapur vihAia, i. 263 naf# 

Hnvishka, Knshan king, i. 77, 93 

IbrAhim ’Adil ShAh, moaqae and tomb 
Of, at BijftpCir, ii. 272 
Ike-gaml temple, near T6kio, Japan, ii. 

, 491-493. m' . 

Images, worslw of, 1. 222 
ImAmbira, at Ludmow, ii. 328, 329 
Immi^tions, i. 27-31 
India, inducements to the study of its 
aidiiteeture, i. 3-6 ; its histoiy, 6-ji ; 
sculpture, 35 ; mytholt^, 38 ; statistics, 

— Southern, unaads&ctofy records, i. 

31 

— , Western, its architecture, iL 117- 
* 3 * 

, Central and Northern, iL 132 

, Further, Burma, ii. 339-370; 

Cambodia, 371-403; Siam, 404-413; 
J 8 va, 414-44$ 

Indian Sarace^ s^les, ii^ 186 ; divisions 
of styles and their boundaries, x88-i9a 
.Shr Architecture 
— » early sdiool of art, i. 222 
Indo-Aiymi or Northern style, ii. 84; 
reasons for the term, 85. Archi- 
tecture 

Indra Sabhft cave, Eliiri, ii. x8-2i 
Inlaid marble (j>ietra dura) work, ii. 
305, 307, 3x6 

Ionic pifiar from ShlQidherl, i. 2x8 ; order, 
iL X29 

Frinuya roob in China, ii. 455, 456, 
464, 478, 486, 488, soo 
Iron piUar at Meharaw, Old Delhi, iL 
107, 199 . 2 ? 7 -J 09 ; at Dh8r, 247 ; iron 
beams at Kanarak, X07 
Idipola tope, L 92 

Isurumuniya rock • temple, AnurAdha- 
pura, i. 242, 248 

I'nmadn-d-daulah’s tomb, Agra, ii. 305- 


It^, Shiva temple at, L 424, 425 

J ABANG (Chandi) temple, Jftvi^ ii. 433 
•ga- Mohan or Mandi^ ii. 93, 99, 
xos, 103, X05, 107, X08, 1x0, 1x7 
Jagannith temple, L 64, ii. 94, xo8- 
xxo; tower, xxo, X15 

Jwyy'pej* * 1 . 34 . * 3 ,. 

Jago telnple (Cbandi), Java, u. 440; 
plan, 44X, 443 

Janingir, emperor, iL 176; his buildings 


at LAhor, 303; desecration of his 

iL 31 allied to 
Buddhist, 6 ; r^on doounated by the 
style, 7. Se$ Architecture 
— remains in Kalinga and Orissa, i. 
^ ; Stdpaat MathurA, 102 ; Jainatemple 
in Ceylon, 229 ; diagram cdjaina porch. 


RAnpur temple, 45 ; Jaina images at 
GwAliar, 48; temples at KhajurAho, 
49; tower at Chitor, 58, 59; modem 
style, 62 ; Jains in Southern India, 70 ; 
temples at rlAgdA, 150; atKundalpur, 
x6x note 

^ns, i. 25, 41, 42, 46, 308, ii. 3, 44 

Ajpnr, in Orissa, iL 95; pillar at, i. 

iL XXI ; bridge, X13 
kanAdxaiya, reputed architect, L 442 

alAlAbAdtope8,i.89.9i 


JamAlgarhi sculptures, i. 123; monastery, 
209, 2x0; plan, 2x2; Corinthian 
capitals from, 2x4; cellfa^es, 2x6,241 

Jambukervara temple, Trichinopoly, i. 

_ 3 ? 3 . 374 >wfr, 394 

JAmr mosque, Jaunpur, ii. 224; AhmadA- 
bAd, 230; plan and elevation, 231 ; 
CbAmpApItr, plan, 242 ; MandA, phui, 
248 ; courtyard, 249 ; Kulbaiga, 263 ; 
plan, 2^ ; elevation section and view, 
265 ; BijApAr, 269 ; plan, 270 ; section 
of dome, 271 ; Faupnr - Slkii, 294 ; 
plan, 275 ; Delhi, 3x8 ; view, 3x9 

Japan, architecture of, ii. 486: temples, 

Giriyek, 76 

Jaunpur, style adopted at, iL x88, 190, 
222; plan and view of the JAmi* 
Masjid, 224; LAI DarwAsa mosque, 
225 ; Atala Masjid, 226 ; Tombs and 
shrines, 228 

JAva, ii. 414; bistoiy, 418; Boio- 
Budur, 422^428 ; Mendut, 428 ; Dieng 
plateau, 430; Bhtma, 431; Jabang, 
433 ; F^bAun, 433; Sewu, 4351 
Lumbang, 436; Sari, 437; lUli- 
^mng, 438 ; Suku, 439 ; Jago, 441 ; 
Fsnataran, 442 

Jaya-stambhas, pOlars of victory, ii. 194, 
206, 209, 260 

Jayavijaya cave at.Udaya|^, ii. 15 

Jayeditha temple, Xasnmv, i 267 

Jetawa n A i A m a dAaaha, AnniAdh^ra, i. 
22c^ 232; temple, Fbkninamwai 245 

JhAimpaftan, remains at, i. 164 
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Thiiijhawftd& ntewayi i. 311, 312 
Jogerar, BnEmanicalcave, i. 199, ii. 127 
janl Kithor temple at Brindftban, ii. 
IKS, 161 fwa 

Junigadh caves, i. 179, 181 mte, ii. 30, 
31; tomb, 331, 332 

Juinar, caves at, i. 155-159; plan and 
secUon of circular, 157 ; 168 

KABUL, Min&r Chakri, near, i. 61 ; topes 
near, 94 

Kadpbises {dr. So a.d.), i. 42 ; coins of, 
93 

KaiUb temple, Eldrft, i. 327, 342-349 ; 
pillar in, 346; age of, 348, ii. 117, 
I2Z, 124, 126, 129 

Kailuandtha temple at Conjivaram, i. 

34i 307. 333> 357-359 
Kakusanda, Kankasan, or Krakuch- 
chhanda, 3rd Buddha before Gautama, 
i. 63, ii. 347 

Kal&n Masjid, Delhi, ii. 219 
Kalasa, karka, or finial, i. 324 
KdUboka, Council under, ii. 359 
Kali-Bening temple, Jdva, ii. 437 $ 438 
Kalinganagpura, an old capital, ii. 1 14 ; 


temple at 


Kflmboja people, 1. 30, 11. 415 ; Kambuja- 
dexa, 373 w/a 

Kanirak, Orissa, sun-temple, called the 
Black Pagoda at, i. 322; restored 
elevation, 323; diagram plan, and 
section, 324, ii. 93; filled up with 
stones ana sand, 95 ; history, 105-107 ; 
iron bars in, 107, 20S, 247 
Kanauj, ii. 196 ; mosque at, 68, 69, 201, 
228 

Kftncht, Kdnchfpuiam, old name of 
Conjivaram, i. 305, 306, 3C7, 421 
Kangra, i. 297; view of temple at 
Klragrima in, 299 
Kanhar, Jaina caves at, ii. 19 
Kanheri caves, i. 22, 213 ; great chaitj’a, 
162; view of rail in front, 163 ; capital 
of stambha, 164 ; * Darbftr Cave,’ 182); 
cemetery, 213 

Xanishka, Kumn king and patron of 
Buddhism, i. 22; his era, 29, 219, 
222 ; ddgaba at PeshAwar, 64, 85, 86- 
88; coins, 93-95; 98 
Kankftll-tila excavations at MathurA, i. 
83 «mfSf 

KAntanagar temple, ii. 159: view, 160; 
257 

KAnwAyana dynasty (dr. 70-35 B.C.), i. 
21 

KApadvanj, Kirttistambha at, ii. 136, 
1271 ta nk. i8a 
Kapnmrastu, N<spAl,i. z6 


Kapurdijgiri or ShAhbai^hi, Aioka in- 
scriptions at, L 86 
KarhAd, caves at, ii. 

KArkala, colossal Jaina statue at, li. 72, 

cave at, i. 59; capital of Lion 
pillar, 60 ; umbrella, 70 ; wooden screen, 
IM ;chaitya, 142-148; 161 ; section and 
plan, 143 ; view of exterior, 144 ; of 
interior, 146 ; Lion pillar, 147 ; figures, 
iSi,rt 3 {i «-344 . 

Kama Chaupar cave, BihAr, 1. 130 
Karnak tenmle at Thebes, ii. 3 »? 

KarAr, or vanji, Ptolem/s ’Karoura,’ 
ancient Cheia capital, L 306 
Kashmir, its architecture, i. 251-272; 
writers thereon, 252 ; peculiar form of 
temples and pillars, 255; starting- 
point of its architectural mstoiy, 258; 
Temple of MArtAnd, 259-264 ; Avanti- 
pur, 264; BhaniyAr, 2&; other 
examples, 267; temples near Pind 
DAdan KhAn, 2;o; Wooden archi- 
tecture, mosque, li. 105, 333*335 
KAsiA, excavations at, i. 175 
Kajyapa, Kassapa or Kathaba, the 
Buddha before Gautama, i. 63, ii. 

in Orissa, sack of, ii. 95 ; 
Makund Deo’s palace, 112 
KatAs temple, PanjAb, i. 270 
KAthmAndA, NepAl, buildings, i. 274, 
a 7 d 

Kaung Hmaudau dAgaba near Sagaing, 

KawsLiki, Japan, belfry at, ii. 499 
KedArexvar temple at Halebld, i. 442 ; 
view, 443 

Kesariya, Tirhut, ruins of a tope, i. 79, 

147 

Khairpur, near Delhi, mosque at, ii. 210 ; 
torn!), 217 

KhajurAho, Jaina temples at, ii. 49-54 ; 
Ghantai temple, 52 ; 92-96, 103 ; HindA 
temples, 140 ; Kandfaiya MahAdeva 
temple, 141 ; view, 142 ; plan, 143 
Khalimt, the, ii. 187, 191 
Khandapri, Jaina caves, ii. 6, 9 ; plan, 10 
KhAravela, king of Kalinga, ii. 11 
Kholvi, caves at, i. 129, 166, 167, 170 
Hde, 200, 204 

KhorsAbAd, Persia, architecture of, ii. 
468, 481 

Khosru II., king of Persia, i. 421 
Khotan, Buddhist antiquities in, i. 85 
KhurAsAn minarets, ii. 205 
KbwAja JahAn’s mosque at BijApAr, ii. 
269 

Kidal temple, JAva, ii. 441 
KlragrAma or BaijnAth temple, ii. 297* 

299 

Kiri DAgaba, Polonnaruwa, i. 245 
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KMHmuMM or Gorgon &oe, ii. 250, 355 
Klrtd-itimbhu, at Woian^» L 434, 
435 ; at BaioU, ii. 136 ; Galagamith, 
Famarit Eian, Madnert, etc.» 136, 
137 ; at Rijnagar. 184 n»t€ 
Kid,miiilratrii.36o 
KoUiapiiry relic boa fbond at, i. 100 
Kondi^nwna or Kanakamnni, in Burmese 
Gaunagon, the second Buddha before 
Gautama, i. 63, ii. 347 


chaitya, i. 131 199 

Korawigiila temple, Mysore, i. 441 

ffsf#,442 

Korea, u. 487, 497 
Xosthakar, NepiUese, L 279-280 
Koti, mausoleum at, ii. 169 
Kodla tomb, Delhi, iL 217 
Kririma, Andhra Idng, inscription of, in 
cave at Nisik, L 185-186 
— - temple, at Patib, i. 282-283 
Kdiatrapas of K8thUtw8d and Mftlwft, i. 
23, 30 

Knblai Kh8n*s invasion of Pagin, ii. 


K^,* Buddhist caves, Konkan, i. 205 
KujjatissiiAma dAga^, Anuridhapura, 

L237 

Kukkundr, temples at, L 426 
Kulbaiga, ii. 1^, 262 ; mosque, 263 ; 
plan, 264; half elevation and view, 
265 ; B8^, etc., 266 
Auiikist cells, ii. 42 

Kumbakonam, i. 394; Gopuram or 
g»te-i>ynu^^ 395 
Kunamoto, Castle at, Japan, 11. 501 
Knndalpur, Jaina temples at, ii. 64 we/r, 
161 nets 

Kunknmah&devt, built Buddhist temple 
at Ldkshmejvar, ii. 70 note 
Knmgodu temple, i. 407 
Kuruvatti temple, i. 429-431 
Kudian kinn-, i. 30 

KuiinArd, where sftkya-sinha died, i. 17 
Kuthodaw or ** thousand and one 
pim^,”u.3S2 
Kyankktt tem{de, 11. 355, 363 
Kyauk-taugyt temple at Amarapora, ii. 

351-353 

Kyaung or Burmese Monastery, ii. 357, 
365-366 

Labrang monastery, Lhftsa, i. 292 
lAhor, JaUbgii’s buildings at, ii. 303 ; 

Bsdmhi mosque, 304, 321 
Lajji TIssa, Sinhalese king (59-49 
L 237 

Lakkundi, temple dooruuiy, i. 428-429 ; 

Jaina temple at, ii. 23, 24 
Lakshmervar temples, i. 428 


Lakshmt or ^irt goddess of fortune, i. 50, 
ii. 428 

LAI Darw8sa mosque, Jannpur, iL 225 
Lalitiditya-MukUpItk^ king of Kadimtr 
(725-760 A.D.), i. 26, 263-264, 267, 
270, 272 

Lamasaiies in Tibet, i. 292 
Lank5r8ma digaba, Anurddhapilra, i. 

233-237 ; capital, 236 
Lankervara temple at Kailfts, Elilrd, 
pillar in, ii. 120 

Lats, or Buddhist inscription pillars, i. 

34 : ezamnles. 36-60 
LaurijrA Navandgarh lit, i. 57-58 
Lemyet-hna temple at Prome, ii. 352, 
, 354 » 356, 360 
Zmm : cave, u. 9 nste 
LhAsa, L 290 ; monastery of PotalA at, 292 
LingarAja or Great Temple at Bhuvan- 
ervar, ii. 99-105, 109 
Lion pillar at KArlA, L 147 
Loha MahApAya monastery, AnnrAdha- 
pura, i. 238-239 

LokAnanda pegoda, PagAn, ii. 343 
Lomas Rishi cave, BihAr, i. 131 ; 

&cade, 131 ; plan, 132; 133, 1^, 169 
LonAr HemAdpuitt temple, 11. 148 
Lophaburi, temples at, Siam, ii. 411 
Loro-Jonggrang temples, JAva, ii. 433, 436 
Lucknow architecture, ii. 324; The 
Martini^, 325; Bec^m Kothi, 326; 
view, 337 ; ImAmbAra at, 328 ; plan. 


329 

.umbang 


temple, JAva, ii. 436 


Machanpontih, Serpent temple at, ii. 

444 

Mackenae, Col. 0>lin, Indian researches 
and drawings by, iL 415 
Madan Mohsin temple at BrindAban, ii. 
157, 161 Hpit 

Madras, prevailing style in the presidency, 
L 418-419 

MadurA, L 34; conquest of, 305; 
PerumAl temple at, 338-339; History, 
385; plan of Timmaiai NAyyak*s 
chaultrL 387 ; JpUlar in, 387 ; view in 
the hall, 389 ; Plan of the gmt temple, 
391 ; pabee, 412; plan, 413 ; hall in 
414!* 

MahAbbArata, i. 10-12, 39 
MahAbodbi temde, i. 78; imitations, 

Mamui caves, 1. 200 

MahAdeva temple at PatAn, NepAl, i. 
282, 283 

MahAiAshtia, the MarAtha conn try, iL 1 1 7 
MahA-satt or Necropolis^ ii. i&i; at 
Udaypur, i6i{ 

MahAsm’s pavilion, AnuiAdhapqjra* i• 24 t 

MahAsm srapa at Mihintale, L 238 
MahA-vihAra M the Bo-tree, i. 243 
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Mah&ylnii lut Jaina Tlrthankan, i. 41, 
i 30 > ii- 5 

Mah&wansa, or Buddhist history of 
Ceylon, i. 7, 224 ; accounts of 
structures in it, 63, 229, 238, 239, ii. 

Ma^rwar, ghdt at, ii. 182 
Mahinda and Sanghamittd, missionaries 
to C^lon, i. 67, 113, 238, 243 
Mahipdia, inscription of, at ^rnlth, i. 75 
Mahbhdsura, a demon, ii. 125 
Mahmdd of Ghazni, Somnith temple 
destrcmd by, ii. 35 ; Sacked Mathurd, 
191 ; Tomb, 193, 194 
Mahmdd&bftd, Tomb of Mubftrak Sayyid, 
near, ii. 243, 244 

Majapahit, ancient dty in JAva, ii. 439 
Makunda Deva’s palace at Katak, ii. 
112 

Malabar^ snake* worship in, i. 43 note, 
Malay ^ninsula, anaent Malaya-dera, 
ii. 374 noie 
Malot. Sm Mfilot 

MAlwA, architecture of, ii. 188, 246-252 
MAmallapuramor 'Seven Pagodas,’ i. 34; 
Raths at, 124 iM/a, 171-172, 217, 248, 
327-338; Shore tenmle, 361, 362, ii. 
Ill nets; Bas-reliel, i. 341, ii. 125; 
Pavilion juid stambha at, 79; Roof, 
140 

MAna-stambha at 51 ravana BelTOla, ii. 75 
Mandalay, monastery at, ii. 3& 
Mandapas, Mandapams, i. 309 
Mandapeiwar Brahmanical caves, i. 199 
MandA, capital of MAlwA, its architec- 
ture, ii. 188, 246 ; Jami’ Maqid, 248 ; 
Palaces, 2^0 

Mangalacheti pagoda, Burma, ii. 356 
MAnOcyAlA topes, i. 90, ^-99, 257 ; 

Relic casket, ^ 

ManjArrt, a Bodhisattwa, i. 175 
MAnimoda chaitjm cave, i. 156-157 
MAnsingh II., chief of Amber, ii. 177 
Markat Keiari, Orissan king, ii. 112 
MArtAnd, temple of, i. 254, 255, 259-264, 
269, U. 106 ; Plan, i. 259 ; view, 260 ; 
central cell of court, 261 ; date, 262- 
263 ; Nidie with figure, 263 ; Soffit of 
ardi, 264 

MutiiuAre, the, at Lucknow, iL 324-326 $ 

Mashita ^^sdiatta). Palace of Khosru 
Purvta at, ii. i^ 

Masson, Mr. C., exploration of the 
JalAlabad topes, by, l 89-91 
MAthiA or LauriyA Mavand^h LAt, L 57 
MathurA, Jaina stApa and rail at, i. 110 ; 
Sculptures, 1 18, fi. 6; Krishna worship, 
seat of, iL x<»; Ss^ed by MahmAd 
of Ghaint, 19X ; Temple destrqred hf 
AuimsaEtb. 221 

MAtils, images of, at JAjpur, iL iii 
VOL. II. 


Maurya dynasty (320-180 B.C.), L x8-2l 
Mecluuiical skul of the Cambodians, ii. 


Media, wooden architecture of, ii. 269^ 
Mmsthenes, ambassador of Selemcos to 
Qiandragupta Maurya, i. 19 
Mebarauli iron pillar. Old Delhi, L 60, 
ii. 207, 208 and nait 
Mendang KamAlan, now PrambAnan, 
JAva, u. 433 

Mendut temple, JAva, ii. 429, 430 
Meru, Mount, ii. 29, 349 
Mihintale, Ceylon, da^bas at, L 238 
Mihirakula, HAna king, L 24, 222, 272 
MihrAbs or Qiblas in mosques, iL 197, 
et passim 

Mihtari Mahall, gateway, BijApAr, ii. 278- 
*79 

MinArs and minarets : Surkh and Chakri 
near KAbul, i. 61 ; Ghazni, ii. 192, 
194 ; Qutb, 205 ; Of mosques, 205, 214, 
220, 225, 237 ; Gaur, 229 ; Samm, 469 
MingAn, circular pagoda at, ii. 349; 

view, 350; MingAn-pfiya, 351, 425 
Mirisaved dAgaba, AnurAdhapura, i. 230 
iM/s, 231-232 

ModherA, Sun temple at, ii. 57, 106, 
136, 182, 230 

MoggiilAna or MaudgalyAyana, relics of, 
L 68, 71, 117 - 

Monasteries or VihAras, L 170 ; GandhAra, 
209; Tibet, 291 ; Burma, ii. 365-369 ; 
view, 368; Pekin, 462 
Monoliths at DtmApur, i. 288 
Moonstones, — an^achandra thres- 
holds, i. 240, 24X notsi 430 . 

Mori palace of Ratnasingh, at Chitorgadh, 
iL 170 

Mortar, non-nier* of, iL 433 
Mosqoec Adtnah, iL 257: Agra, 317; 
Ahmad&Ud, ajp ; ^mir, aio ; 
Bharoch, 341 ; Bi)Ai>ar, 369 ; Cambw, 
341; Cblmpiiitr, 343; Delhi, 318; 
Dhlr, 346; DhoM, 344; Fathpnr- 
SIkit, 395 ; Gaur, 357 ; Tannpur, 334 1 
KaUn Masjid, 319; Kadunir, 333; 
KalbarEa,364;MaiiaA,348; Mtmpur, 
Ahmadlbdd, 333; MnhAfia Kh&’s, 
336 ; Qatb, 300 ; Satkb^, 333 
Mott Maipid, Agra, iL 317, 3^0; View 
ia coartyaid, 318 
Motirth temple, Atnmjava, ii. 30 
Monhot, M.i Reieardiea m Gembodia, ii. 

MiiaUdii, Jaina teaudee at, iL 75 > 77 1 
Fillaia, L 389, iL 78, 83; Tomba, 80 
Muriiai arcUtecture, ii. 383 ; Oiiginalitjr 
rftbe bdldinga, 3841 work, of Sher 
Sh8b, 386; AJcbar, 388-303; Jahdn- 
gtr, 303-307; Shto Jahdn, 3 ^-^l 
’AlM^, 330-333; HTaoteandOndb, 

393*339 

2 K 
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Muhammad 6haus» tomb of, at GwAliar» 
iL agi 

Mahammadan, population, i. 46, 48; 
ArdiitectuK, s^les of, 188, 189 ; 
Qiblas in Jaina temides, iL a8 ; 
Destruction' of temples, u. 87, 88, 321 
Mukandwfti8, pUlan at, iL 55 ; ChAumi, 
remains of, 13a 

Mukhalingsm, temples at, ii. 114 
Mukhtagiri, jaina temples at, ii. 45, 6a, 

64 

Mukterwam temple ci, at Bhunmerwar, 
ii. 97-98, los 

Miilot, in the Salt range, temple at, l 270 
Mycenae, tomb at, 1 a65; Treasury, 
3 M- 3 « 3 . 3 aS . .. ^ 

Mylassa, tomb at, l 313, 314, 11. 167 
Mysore, Hindi! temples, i. 437-450 i 
Architecture, iL 190, 3a3 
Mythology of the Hindus, 1. 35, 38-45 

NAoa, people, L 11, 43, no; Snake 
divinities, 49, 64, laa, 180, iL la, 
104; In C^lon, L aa7, a4a, a47; 
Kashmir, aya; NAgpi-Hya, 156, ^1, 
355; NAg»s associated with Buodha 
and Vismin, ii. lay ; In Cambodia, 
„ 37 *. 3*6* 391, 3^, 401 j 444 
NagarahAra stApa, 1. 90 note 
Nagarakatakam, ancient capital, iL 114 
Nagaiangana VihAia, L a35 
NA^juna, Buddhist reformer, i« 23f 87. 

173 

NAgAijunia hill and caves in BihAr, i. 13a, 

Na^dn temple, near -PagAn, ii. 354, 

N^A (NAgahrad), temples at, ii. 148 
Nagoya, Japan, soldieir barracks at, ii* 

Ni£^)Ana, kiim, L 158 ; Cave at NAsik, 
164, 1^-180; Pillm in, 185 
Nakhon lliom (the Grdit City)Cambodia, 
ii. 380; NakhoO VAt, 38a. See 
Angkor Thom and Angkor VAt 
NAlanda, Buddhist monastery,*L note, 

NAnier,^SilA i)ehia at, ii. 163 
Nandirvara-dwtpa temple at 6ktrunjaya, 
ii. ap 

Nan-GAngi, colossal statue, ii. 55, 7a 
Nan-kau pass, archway in, near the 
Great of China, L a8a, ii. 483. 
484 

Nankin, porcelain tower at, ii. 469-470 
Nan PuyA temj^, iL 3j4-355* 363 
Naiaaiiii^ I., kiiig of On^ ii. 105-106 
NAaik, Buddhist caves, i. 14, aa ; 
Chai^ ca^ at, 1^143; 148, ijo, 
*55. H?* *84 ; *583 159 * 18^ 

183-18^ 193 ; Capital, 4ai 
NAta-mandir, or dandng hall, a SabhA- 


mandap, at Bhuvanerwar, ii. 93, 99, 
103 , 103, 109 

Nathlaung-gyaung temple, iL 353 
Nathukottai Chettis, thmr injuries to 
temples, i. 376, 380 

Naw^fndia sculpture at KanArak, ii. 95, 

NAyyak djmastv at MadurA,' i. 386 
Nayyars of Malabar, i. 376 note 
Negapattam, Buddhist tower at, i. 33 note^ 
306-307, 307, 308 

NeminAth temple, on GimAr, i. 363, 
ii. 32-33 

NgpAl, i. 373 ; Its architecture, 274-375 ; 
Histonr, 275-377 ; StApas or diaityas, 
277; Xosthakar, 280; Temples, 280- 
285, ii. 369; Imagined connection 
with Kanara, i. 286, li. 76-77, 82 
Ngakwe Nadaung-payA in Myingyan 
province, ii. 34a 
Nmltva LAt, i. 59 

Nikkd, entrance gateway of temple, ii. 
489, 496 ; Mausoleum of leyasu, 497 ; 
temple at, 499 

Ning-po, seven-storied tower at, ii. 469 
NirWtna of Buddha, 1. 62 ; date of, 224 
Nishi Hongwanji temple, Japan, ii. 493 
Nissanka-Malla, Sinhalese king (1187- 
1196 A.D.), i. 246, 247, 348 
NAr JahAn, her tomb, ii. 305 
Nyagrodha or SudAma, BihAr cave, i.. 
130 

Observatory at Benares, ii. 177-178 
Old Delhi, mins at, ii. 20off. 

Orders, Classical, misapplied, ii. 324-329 
Orissa, fragment of a column from a 
temple in, i. 301 ; Jaina caves, ii. 9 ; 
History, 94; Temples, 97-110, 116; 
Bridges, 113 

Ornament, honeysuckle, at AllahAbAd, i. 
57; From the tomb of MahmAd at 
uhun!, ii. 193 
OsiA, temples at, iL 56 
Otantapuri Buddhist monastery, i. 293 
. andfM/# 

Oudh, architecture in, iL 190, 323-325 
Ozendcn’s.tomb at Surat, ii. 329-330 

PadmanAbha, a name of Vidmu, ii. 137 
Paestum, Doric order at, L 256 
PagAn, Burma, ruins of, iL 355, 3C6, 
^9* 380; Ananda tem^, 361; 

plu,,63} 363.5 
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P'ai-lns (etMtitmed ) — 

Pddn, 46a, 473-474 i At Amoy, 475 ; 
Jimneie» Ton-i, ^.v. 

Fu^an, Andhra capital, i. 22 
Palim, iL 169 ; AllahftbAd, 298 ; Amb6r, 
177 ; Bundi, 173 ; Chitor, 171 ; Chan- 
dragiri, i. 417; Delhi, ii. 309; 
Dattiyft, 173; Dig, 178; Gw&ar, 
17c; lAhor, 303; Mador8, i. 412; 
Pekin, ii. 476, $2; Udaypur, 172; 
. UrchA, 174 

Fa-li Chwang pagoda, Pekin, ii. 464, 


FAlitinA, the Jaina sacred hill iktrunjaya 
near, ii. 24, 25-30 

Pallava dynasty of Kftncht, i. 305-307, 
357 

Panataran temples, in J&va, ii. 442 ; 
Serpent temple, 444 

Panchalingams, i. 374 note 

PanchAleivara temple, near Poona, i. 130 

Pftndavas, the, L 1 1, 32 

PAndrethan temple, Kashmir, i. 262, 267- 
268 

Fkndu Kalius^ menhirs, i. 42 

PAndyas of Southern India, i. 31, 303- 

^304. 308. 38S-3»^ . 

Pantheon, dome of the, 1. 313, 11. 273- 
*74 

PApmiAthtempleat Fattadakal, i. 107 mti^ 
321, ii. 1x7-120 

PfiAkiama BAhu L, king of Ceylon (1x53- 
1196 A.D.), L 224, 228 , 235, 244> 245i 
247 

PAqisnith Hill, Bengal, Jaina temples on, 
>>•44. 45 

PaiasoiAmemr temple, at Bhuvanexvar, 
ii- 96-97. 105. 114-11S. “8, II9, 15s 

ParihAamr VihAra, Kawmir, L 263 note^ 
2^-265, 272 note 

ParinirvuA figure of Buddha, at AjantA, 
i. xox ; At Polonna 


i. xox ; At Polonnaruwa, 245 
PArxvanAth, 23rd Jaina Ttrthanimra, iL 5; 
Colossal image at ElOrA, 2X ; Temple 
at KhajnrAho, 49 

PArtha, Kashmir king (906-941 a.d.), L 
267 

FaxupatinAth temple, near KAthmAndfi, i. 
282, 284 

PAtaliputra, Mauiya capital, i. 19, 64; 

Now PAtnA, 207 note, 

PAtan, AnhilawAda, iL 230 
PatAn, NepAl, chaityas at, i. 2;r5,' 277 ; 
Temples of MahAdeva and Knuma at, 

Fathln style, iL 196-2x4; Later FatliAn, 
214-221 

FathAns, the, iL x^, 2x0 mi$\ Their 
ardxitectnral glories and career, 197 ; 
Tg’gqmnliia. 202-221. Delhi 
FathAxi,RABhtiakAtaLAt,L6o; Temfdes, 
iL 133 


5x5 

Fatothamya, temple, Myingyan district, 

PattsMImL^temple of PApanAth at, i. 321, 
ii. XX7-XX8, 120 ; Great VirApAkiha 
temple of, L 327, 352-355, ii. X2i ; 
Other temples, i. 355, 421 ; Jaina 
temple, 319, 355-?56. li. 23 
Pavilions: Oylon, 1. 240; Vijayanagar, 
417 ; BAlAr, 441 ; Haletdd, 447 ; 
GnmvAyankeri, ii. 79 ; Sarkhej, 235 ; 
Pekin, 480 

PAwApnri, Jaina tlrtha in BihAr, i. 130 
Paya^ and Fayama, pagodas at Prome, 
li- 34*. 360 

PajrAtanim temple. Old Prome, ii. 353 
Pa^er, luuhnuri temple, L 255, 268; 

P^u (HansAwati), ii. 358 ; Shwe- 
Hmaudan pagoda at, 343, 344, 346 
Pekin, ii. 451 ; Temple of Confucius at, 
456, 474; Temple of Great Dragon, 
458-4fo ; Buddhist monastery at, 46x3 
Temples, 463, 48 x ; Summer palace, 
near, 463-464, 480 ; Pagoda at, 47 x ; 
Buddha’s halls and Wut’a-SsA halls, 
464 ; Tombs, 467 ; Pa-li Chwang pagoda 
near," 469, 472 ; Palaces, 476 ; Tzu- 
chin-cheng or Forbidden city, 476 ; 
T’ai - ho - t’ien hall, 476-478; Winter 
palace, 482 

Pemiongdhi, Sikkim, porch of temple at, 
i. 297 ; view, 296 

Pendants to domes, i. 3x7 ; In TejahpAla’s 
temple, ii. 42 

Pendentive, from mosque at Old Delhi, 

i. 220-221 ; BijApAr, li. 274 
Persepolitan capitals, L 138, 178, 2x5, 

300, ii. x8 ; Architecture, 369-370 
PerumAl kings of Kerala or Chera, L 34, 
306 

PerumAl or Vishnu, ii. 359 note ; PerumAl 
temple at MadurA, i. 329 
PerAr, near KoimbatAr, oate of porch, ii. 

397 ; Compound pillar at, 399 
Petleik-payA, pagoda in Burma, ii- 342 
PhimAanakas, temide at Angkor Thom, 
11-374.^6,399.400^40* 

Phnom Chisor, Brahmamcal temple, 
Cambodia, iL 380, 397, 400 
— Penh,’ capital of Cambodia, ii. 376 
Phra, a stApa, in Siam, iL 4^, 409 
Phia-chedi, 407, 408 
Phrabat, Buddha’s footprint, in Siam, 

ii. 408 and note 

Phra Pathom, temple of, ii. 407 

* Pietra dura’ work at Agm, iL 306 and 

note 

* Pigeon Monastery’ of Chinese pilgrims, 

L 171, 408-4x0 

Pillars: AjantA, L 102, 194, 195 ; AmarA- 
vatl, 121 ; Avantipnr, M5 ; Baroli, ii. 
X35; Gqrkm, 1.235, 236; ChandrAvati, 
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Pillm {emtinmd^ 
ii. 43; Delhi* 207; Elephanta* 129; 
Elm* 126 ; Elan, L 301 ; Fathpnr- 
Slkii* ii. 2^; Hanumkonda, L 433 
and Jftjpiur, iL 111 ; Katak* C 
304 ; KaAmtr* 256 ; Madord, 387 ; 
MImallapaimm, 332 ; Ndsik, 185* 
188; PcrOr, 399; Atniagkr, 257; 
Tanjor* 366 ; Vellor* 399 
Piprdhwa stdpa* i. 79 
Pitakat-Taik* or library, Pkgdn, ii. 356, 

Pi^hord Cbdtya cave, i. 134, 137*138* 
148, 149 ; Sphinx cajdtals* 169* 250 
Poloonamwa* Ceylon* i. 228, 244 ; Extent 
and epoch of its temples* ^-245; 
EExammes* 245-249 
Poona* Saivtk rooc-temple near, iL 130 
Pordies: Amwd*ii. 56; Chidambaram, i. 

376 ; Delhi* ii. 67 ; Jaina* L 317* 318 
Potala monaste^* Lhd^ i. 292 
Pnulgkskinat drcttmambnlatoiy passage 
in a temple* L 237* 322* 427* iL 50, 
54, 150 

Frah-khan temple* Cambodia, iL 374-375, 


Pkah V^ear* temple of* ii. 380 
Frambdnan temples, Jdva, ii. 33, 129* 
418 - 42 CV 433 

Piasat temples of Cambodia* i. 246 

Pridnd capitals* i. 220 

Prome, Pytbr Prt, early capital of Burma, 

.. 

Pfopylons, iL 225-227 

Flradung, Jdva* mick temples at* iL 442 

Pulastipm* old name of Polonoarawa* 

Pidi^ I. and XL* Chalokya kings* L 
421 

Puliyan-kulama, mins of* near Anurddha- 
pm, i. 229 mie 
Puamavi* Andhra kine* i. 147 
Pundailka, Jaina temples of* ii. 28 
Purdna literature* i. 8 

Kild Blasiid* Old Delhi* iL 286 

/Wf, a shrine, i. 298 
Part* iL 94-95, 105-106 ; Plan of Jagpm- 
ndth temple at* 108 ; View of tower* 
110 

Pydtthat* spire of a Burmese pagoda* ii. 
35 >> 357 . 369 

Qadaii-i-rasOl mosque at Gaur* iL 256 
Qaisar Bdgh, Lucknow* ii. 326 
Queen’s mosque in Mtrsapur* Ahmaddbdd, 
ii. 232 

QutbMindr* Delhi, ii. 198, 199, 205-207 ; 

MoMue, 68* 198-204 283 
— — > mht dynasty* li. 189; Qutbu-d- 
Din Ibak* 196* 20^ 

Radhia or Lauriyd-Aiardj Ldt* L 57 


Raffles, Sir Stamford* ffovemor of Jdva* 

» M **?• * 3 ^ * 39 , 44 ». 44 S 

RmIs, Riddluit, I. 55, 103 1 Amiii'mtt, 
112, 119-121; Bhaiant, 103* 104-109; 
Bodh-Gayd, 103-104; Ka^mi* 163; 
Mathurd* 110; Ndsik* 113; Sdndii* 
102* 111-112* 113 
Rdjagriha caves* Bimbr* L 129 
Rdjardnt temple* Bhuvaneiwar* ii. 95, 
99i 103-105 

Rdiasamudia* band of lake* ii. 183, 184 ; 

Urtd-stmbhas on* 137 
RdiataianginI* the native history of 
Kashmir* L 8* 271 

Rdina*^deified hero* L 42; Rdmdyana* 
the exploits of* 10^ 11 
Ramanyamera, country* iL 374 nots 
Rdmervm cave at Efil^ u. 121* 129; 

Rdmervm temple at Gaidag* L 427 mU 
Rdmervaram* gr^ temple of* L 380; 
Plan* 381 ; Its dimensions* 382 ; 
Corridors* 383 ; View of central 
corridoi* 383; 3«4-38S. 3M. ii. 3«3 
Rdmnagar* temple at* i. 254* ii. 155 
Ramorae temple at Lhdsa* i. 292 
Rdmpurwd Ldt, i. 59 
RandditgNi* Kadimirian king (r^. 6th 
cent. A.D.)* L 255, 263 272 iMf# 

Rangoon, Shwe iS^n at* i. 63* 68* ii. 

348-347; ftigodaat* 348 
RdnI-pmphd cave* the, iL 13 
Rdnl-ka-naur cave. Udavaairi. ii. 8. I2- 


3 ^- 347 ; Pdgodaat* 3^ 
RdnI-pmphd cave, the, iL 13 
Rdnl-ka-naur cave, Udayagiri* ii. 8* 12- 
*5 

Ranjit Singh of the Panjdb* i. 163 
Rankot dd^ba, at Polonnarowa* L 230 
iMfa* 243 

Rdnpur Jama temple* ii. 45.48 ; Plan, 45; 

View in, 46 ; 150, 232* 388 
Rdnpur Tharidl,Joginttemme at* ii. 51 
Rdshtrakdta dynasty and Inngdom* L 27, 
303* ii. 22 

Raths at Mdmallapmin* i. 172* 21 7I 
327-340 

Ratnamgh’s palace at Chitorgadh, ii. 
170 

Rdvana-ka-khai Cave at Eldrd* ii. 121 
Rdyana tree* sacred to Afflndth* ii. 28* 
47swl!r 

Red Palace at Lhdsa* i. 292 
Relic worshm* Buddhist: origin of* i. 62* 
65* 88 ; Dbtribution and depositories 
845 73 . 105. 230, 

238 ; In Tib^* 293 ; Not among Jains* 
iL 3 ; Disooveries of* iL 347 
Rmrrar^ scope for a^tectuial di^day 

Rewk* Klfl^-stambha at* ii. 137 
Rhotii^*ii.a88fMf« 

River -goddesses* temple of the* L 345- 

Roads and bridges of the Cambodianii 
ii. 402 
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Rock-cut temples, ii. 120-131 
Roman domes and arches, i. 313, 316 
Roof at Chandrftvati, ii. 1 33 ; At Mlxnalla- 
puram, Teli-ka Mandir, etc., 140; 
Roofing diagrams, i. 313-3x5 ; Bengal 
curved style, ii. 254 ; Chinese, 451-453 
Rude-stone monuments, i. 42, 41 1 
Rudradfiman, Kshatrapa king, ii. 31 
Rummindei lAt, i. 59 
Ruwanveli digaba, 1. 230-232, 240 

SabuktegIn or Subaktagtn (977-997 
AtD.),founder of the Ghaznaw! dynasty, 
ii. 191 

Safdar Jang, tomb of, near the Qutb, ii. 

323-324 

Sahadeva and Nakula Rath, Mdmalla- 


pnram, i. 336 
Sansarfim, tomb of Sher Shfth at, ii. 
218, 292 

St Stephens, Walbrook, resemblance to 
Hindfi plans, i. 318 
St Thomas, the apostle, i. 30, 222 

dynasty (650-320 B.C.), i. 15- 

^aiva worship, i. 42, ii. 108 ; Temple at 
Polonnaruwa, i. 248 ; In Nep&l, 277 ; 
Panchfiyatana, ii. 144 note 
Sajjanfilaya, in Siam, temples at, ii. 408, 
4IX 

.Sakas, Skythian invaders, i. 31 
S&kya monastery in Tibet, i. 293-294 
Sdkvamuni, the Buddha, i. 16-17, 275, 
280 ; Relics of, 64-65, 79-80 ; Image, 
292, 293, ii. 3 
Sallmgarh, Delhi, ii. 288 
Salsette caves, i. 199-200 
S&Iuvankuppam, tiger cave at, i. 333, 341- 
342 

Sima J&taka, i. 213 

Samara on the Tigris, minaret at, ii. 468- 
469 

Samarkand buildings, ii. 286 

Samet .Sikhar or Puwith hill, ii. 44 

SamosaranaSf Samosans^ Jaina stfipas, i. 

54 note, 130, ii. 28, 29, 33, 34 note, 37 
Samudragupta, king (nr. 370-380 A.D.), 
i. 23, 24, 306 ; Inscription, 57 
Sam-yas monasteiy, Tibet, i. 293 
Sini caves, in Kithiiwir, i. 179 and note 
Sinchi-Kinikhedi, great stfipa at, i. 22- 
24, 59» 66-70 ; View, plan and section, 
69; Rails at, 90, 102, 111-119, 250; 
Gateways, 37, 104-110, ii. 136; Small 
stfipa, 1. 111-112; Torans, 114, 115; 
Sculptures, 123, 222; Uts, 59; tn- 
scriptions, 113 note, 114 ; Cheutya, 320 
Sangamervara temple at Pkttadakal, ii. ^ 
Sangatsudo, temple at Todaiji, Kara, ii. 
494 ) ' 

SanghamitU, sister of Mahinda, i. 113, 
243 


Sangh&rlma or monastezy, i. 170-171 
Sangram Singh, cenotaph of, at Udaypur, 
ii. 165-166 

Sangkalok, Siam, temples at, ii. 411 
5 anLirapura, temples at, i. 265 
.Sknlcaravarma, king of Kashmir (883-902 

A. D.), i. 265 

Sanklsa, capital of a Lftt, i. 58 
Sapada, pa^da at, ii. 346 
Saracenic architecture of India, ii. 186- 
324 ; Divisions of style, 188-190 
S&ri-dewal, at Bhuvanerwar, ii. 

Sari temple (Chandi) near Prambknan, ii. 
437 

S&riputra, relic casket of, i. 68, 71 
Sarkhej, tombs and mosque at, ii. 233 ; 
Pavilion, 235 

Sftrnftth, Lit found at, i. 59; Stfipa, 71- 
75 * 90. 175 * 207, ii. 152, 153 ; Capital, 

i. 207 note 

Sarpa cave, Udayagiri, ii. 12 
Sis-bahii temples at Gwfiliar, ii. 137-138 ; 
atNdgdi, 148-149 

51 ^takarni or .Slltavfthana, the Andhra 
dynasty, i. 2z; 5 &takarni I. (nr. 155 

B. C.), 114, ii. 11, 31 
Satdh&ra stfipas, i. 71 

Sat!, burning place at Parapati, i. 282, 284 
S&t Mahall Prftsada at Polonnaruwa, i. 
245-248, ii. 364 

^atrunjaya Jaina temples near P&lit&nii, 

ii. 24-30 

Sayam-dera, Siam, ii. 373 fiote, 404 
Sculptures, Indian, i. 35-38 ; In Gand- 
hara monasteries, 218-219 
Seinnyet Pagoda, ii. 343, 344 
Selachaitiya or Kujjatis^r&ma dftgaba, 

i- 237 

Sentul, Jftva, structure at, ii. 442 
Sera monastery, Tibet, i. 294 
Serbistfin, ii. 352 

Serpent - worwip^ i. 43, ii. 71, 390; 
Temples, 443, 444 

Sewu, or thousand temples,” J&va, ii. 
434 ; Plan, 435 

Shidipur, Kashmir, capital from, i. 256 
Shfihdara, tomb of Janfingfr at, ii. 304- 

Shihfiberi, plan of Ionic monastery at, i. 

218 ; Ionic pillar, 218 
Shfth Hamadui, mosque of, .Srinagar, ii. 

Slii^JiOiAn, i. 265, ii. 176 ; Ilis works, 

, modern Delhi, ii. 199 
Shfih Mir of Kashmir, i. 272 
Shahr-i-Bahlol, excavations at, i. 210 
Shfilimftr gardens, Kashmir, i. 262-265, 
ii. 304 ; Delhi, I99 
Shaiqt architecture at Jaunpnr, u. 188 
Sher Shfih, ii. 284-287,; His tomb, 217, 
218, 287-288, 292 
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Shih&bu-d-Dtn ibn Skm, ii. 104, 196 
Shintd temples in Japan, ^ ii. 486, 497/ 502 
Shdgun palaces, Japan, ii. 500 
Shore or Aleva temple, at MAmallaporam, 
i- 361 

Shwe-Dag6n pagoda, at Rangoon, ii. 342, 
„J44, 3^^347 

Shwe-daik at Amarapura, 11. 357 
Shwe-Hmaudau pagoda, Pegu, ii. 343, 
».344. 346; Plan, 343 
Shwe-Tshandau pagoda, 11. 349 
Shwe-zigon pagoda, near ii. 349 

Siam, early and present capitals, ii. 4^ ; 
Sukhodaya and Ayuthii, 404, 405 ; 
Bangkok, 410 

Siddhandth temple, Kftngrd, i. 301 
Sidhpur, Guiarftt, temples at, ii. 230 
Sikandar Snfth, Bhfitshikan, king of 
Kashmir (1393-1416 A.D.), i. 253, 
263-265, 267, 272 

Sikandara, tomb of Akbar at, ii. 298-301 
Sikhaias or spires, viminas, i. 322-326 
Sikhim, temples in, i. 295 
Stlddi^ Harshavardhana, king, i. 25 
Simharotsikd temple, Kashmir, i. 255, 
262, 263 HOtg 

Sinb^m^ or Sinpha-Mibay8, pagoda at 
Mingdn, ii. 349 

Singasari, J&va, temple at, ii. 440, 441, 

442 

Singhint, goddess or demon, i. 280 fwte 
Sinhalese sculpture, i. 226, 227 
Sitft-marhi cave, Bihftr, i. 133 
5 iva, earliest representations, i. 42, 44 
note; 5 iv 81 a^, 344, 358, ii. 129 
Skandagupta, king (rir. 465 A.D.), i. 23, 
ii. 31 

Sluices, architecturally treated, ii. 185 
note, 241 

Snake-sculptures, ii. 443, 444 
Somervar temple, at C^adak, i. 427 ; At 
Mukhalingam, iL 1 14 
Somnftth temple, Gujar&t, i. 27, ii. 34 ; 
^ plan, 35 5 * 91 . 193 
Somnftthpur, Mysore, Kexava temple at, 
^ 1. 437 ; view, 438 
Sompalle, stambha at, i. 348 ■ 

Soni^h, Bundelkhand, Jaina temples 
at, ii. 62 

Sonftri topes or stdpas, i. 72 
Sonbhanaar cave, Rftjgir, i. 130, 175, 176 
Sopftrk or Supirft Stdpa, i. 87 note, 100 
Spm Ta-on, Nfiga head from, ii. 278 
Sras or tanks, in Cambodia, ii. 378, 408 
Aavana Be^ola, i. 303 ; colcfssal Jaina 
statue at, ii. 72 ; temples, 74 ; view, 75 
5r8waks, Taina laity, ii. 3 
SA or Gaja Lakshmt, ^dess of fortune, 
i, 50^ 116, 123, 156, 429, ii. II, 15, 
28 iMfa 

SA Allata tower at Chitor, ii. 57 ; view, 

s» 


5 r!nagar, Kashmir, i. 256 ; pillar at, 257 ; 
Jdmi’ Masjid at, ii. 333; Hamadin 
mosque at, 333 ; view, 334 
Afranmim or Seringam, pillared hall at, 

i. 3(m; plan, 369 ; view of temple, 371 
5 rt ^Ssilam temple, i. 171 note, 408 ; plan, 

409 

Sron-6tsan-jg&m-po, Tibetan king {fir, 
630 A.D.), introduced Buddhism mto 
Tibet, i. 292 

Stambhas, i. 54, 56 - 61 ; At Hindd 
temples, 368 ; Jaina, ii. 21, 81 ; At 
Guruvkyankeri, 81 ; At Purl, 106 
Statistics, i. 45-49 

Statues : at Sseseruwa and Aukaria, i. 243 
note; Gwiliar, ii. 48; Nan Gdngi, 
55,72; Aavana Belgola, 72 ; K&rkala, 
72; Yendr, 73 

Stein, Dr. M. A., his translation of the 
* Rftjatarangint,* i. 8 note 
Stdpas or Topes, i. 20, 54, 62-75 ; Stdpa 
worship, 60; Stdpas or Chaityas in 
Nepdl, 277 

Subrsmmanya temple, Tanjor, i. 365 
Sudftma cave, Birftbar, i. 1 w, 132, 133 
Sukhodaya, early capital of Siam, ii. 404, 

406,409 

Suku, Java, group of temples, ii. 439 ; 
Their resemblance toedifices in Yucatan 
and Mexico, 439 

Sultftnganj, near Monglr, vihdra at, i. 175 
Sultdnpur, tope at, i. 91 ; small model 
found in the tope, 152, 153 
Sumatra, ii. 4^ 

Sun worship, ii. 106 
5 unga dynasty {cir, 180-70 B.C.), i. 21 
Suparsva, Jaina stdpa of, at Mathurd, i. 
no 

Sdraj Mall of Bharatpur, ii. 178 
Sdrkh Minftr, Kdbul, i. 61 ; T^ope, 90 
Sdrya, the Sun god, figures of, i. 178, 
301 ; ii. 16, 434 

Nftrftvan, i. 262, ii. 106 

Sdryopdsakas, Sun worshippers, i. 178 
Suvarnabhdmi, in Lower Burma, i. 19, 

ii. 357 

Swdt, discoveries in, L 89, 93, aio 
Swayambhdndth, temple of, Nepdl,i. 275, 
278-279 

Swetftmbara Jains, ii. 3, 4, 7 
5 yftla or'leogriff emblem, i. 442 

TaaS or fai: of the Chinese, ii. 467, 
468-472 

Tddpatri, temples at, i. 403; Views of 
Gopuram, 405, 406 

Tagaung, early capital of Burma, ii- 359 . 

Tafi-^hdnfts, cellars, ii. 251 * 

TAj Mahall, comparison with the 
Parthenon, ii. 284; architect, 306 note ; 
the monument, 313 ; view, 314 ; plan 
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Tdj Mahall lcantiHued ) — 
and section, 315; details, inlayines, 
etc., 316 

Ta Kio, Cambodia, temple at, ii. 399 
Takht-t-Bahai, monastery at, i. 2Zo; 

plan of, 212 ; arches, 258 
Talkht-t-Sulaim&n, Kashmir, old temple 
at, i. 254, 267 noU, 272 ; ii. 154 
Taksharilil, Taxila, ancient capital in 
Panjilb, i. ii, 86, 99, 217 
Taldj| Caves, Saurdshtra, i. 179, 186 
Tampi, pagoda at, ii. 344 
Tamil race and co^ate peoples, i. 32-33; 
302 

Tanjor, i. 206; great temple at, 307, 
362; diagram plan of ue Temple, 
363 ; View, 364 ; Temple of Subrah- 
manya, 365 ; Court in the palace, 415, 

Tantnc images, 1. 42 
Ta Prohm, temple at, ii. 396, 400 
Tiramangalam, temple at, i. 407 
Tashiding temple, Sikhtm, i. 295 
Tashi-lhun-po, cemetery at, i. 213 note; 

monastery, 293 ftot€, 294 
Tatta, tomb of Nawib Sharfa Khftn near, 
ii. 281 

Tfttvft-gumphft caves, Khandagiri, ii. 17, 
x8 

Tavernier, M. J. B., at Mathurt, ii. 
321 9 tofe 

Taxila. Su Taksharilft 
Tee, Burmese IM, finial of a Stdpa, i.. 
66^70 and note, 145, ii. 344, 346, 352, 

T^ahpftla’s temple at Abd, ii. 36, 40 ; 
plan, 41 : dome, 42 

Temples: Abd, ii. 36; Ahmaddbdd, 65 ; 
Ainole, i. 320, ii. 119; Ajmtr, 68; 
Amritsar, 161 ; Ambamdth, 14; Amwd, 
56; Avantipnr, i. 264; Baimkok, ii. 
410 ; Bakeng (Mount), 390 ; Bdnkurfl, 

i. 1$ ; Baroli, ii. 133 ; Mdr, i. 437 ; 
Benares, ii. 151 ; Bhangarh, 55 ; 
Bhaniydr, i. 266 ; Bharaut, 159 ; Bhat- 
^n, 280; Bhnvanexwar, ii. 99; Boro- 
Budur, 420 ; Brinddban, 155 ; Cam- 
bodia, 380; Chandrdvati. 132 ; Chinese, 

ii. 451 ; Chidambaram,!. 373 ; Chitor, 
150 ; Colombo, 339 ; Crajivaram, 
357; Delhi, ii. 66; Dieng plateau, 
430; Gaudaupalin, 363; Gimdr, 32, 
34 ; Gwdliar, 137, 153 ; Gm-tse, i. 
294 ; 'Gydraspur, ii. 54 ; Halebtd, i. 
442 ; Hanamxonda, 432 ; Hokujo, ii. 
4^ ; Ho-nan, 461 ; Hdrinji, 486 ; 
Ike-gami, 49* ; Ittagi, i. 4*4 i JW" 
ndth, ii. 108 ; Jdva, 422 ; Kandrak, 
93, 105; Kanauj, 68; Kdntanagwr, 
159; KJiajurdho, 49, 140 ; Kfnyrdma, 
20 ; Maaurd, i. J91 ; Mdrtdno, 259 ; 
Mendnt, ii. 428^; Mddabidri, 75; 


Mukhalingam, 45 ; Mdlot, i. 270 ; 
Ndgdd, ii. 148 ; N^l, i. 280 ; Pagdn, 
ii. 361 ; Pdndrethan, i. 267 ; Patdn, 
283 ; Pattadakal, J2i, 352, ii. 89, 117 ; 
Payer, i. 268; Pemiongchi, 20; Poona, 
ii. 130; Rdmervaram, i. 380; Rdnpur, 
ii. 45; Somndthpur, i. 437; Sondgarh, 
ii. 62 ; 5 ravana Pelgola, 74 ; Atrangam, 
i. 368; At Aulam, 408; Suku, ii. 
439 ; Tdnjor, i. 362 ; Tashiding, 295 ; 
Tinnevelly, 392 ; Timvdldr, 366 ; 
Udayapur, ii. 146 ; Vellor, i. 369 ; 
Vijayanagar, 401 
Temples in V^ic times, ii. 88 
Tennoji pagoda at Osaka, ii. 499 
Tdr, structural Chaitya at, i. 125, 319 
Teshtt Ldma Erdeni, monuments to, i. 
294, ii. 463 

Thai Rttkhan stdpa, Sindh, i. zoo 
ThatdnorThahtdn, ii. 356, 357 ; pagoda 
35® » 3 ^ • 

Thatpyinnyu temple, at Pagdn, ii. 354 ; 

plan, 362 ; section, 363 
Thein, an ordination hall in Burma, ii. 
356, 406 

TkOvadas, devatds, goddesses in Cam- 
bodia, ii. 389, 397, 30 
Thitsawada, temple at, ii. 363 
Thomson, Mr. J., his photographs of the 
great temple at Angkor Vdt, ii. 372, 

I. 

233; pillars, 235, 237; Temple at 
Polonnarnwa, 247 

Tibet: exclusion of travellers, i. 290; 
Worship of tombs of the Grand Ldmas, 
and number and character of its 
monasteries, 291 ; Potala, 292 ; Gyan- 
tse, 294 

Tipr cave or Bdgh-gumphd, Udayagiri, 

Tigowd, temple at, ii. 133 
Timdrlang, Tartar conqueror, Z369-Z405, 
Ji. 197, aa 9 , , , .. 

7*11^, ^rpe of temple in Chiiw, ii. 451, 
461, 464, 488, «» 

Tinnevelly, temple at, i. 392 ; Dimen- 
sions, oetails, etc., 394 
Ttrthankaras or Ttrthakaras, Jaina saints, 
1. 4^8 tt. 4 i Si 

Timmalai Ndyydc, i. 305 ; His chaultri, 
386; Dimensions, cost and ornamenta- 
tion, 387 ; View in, 389 ; Raya 
gopuram, 390 

Tirupati temples, i. 404 and note 
Tiruvallibr, temple, Chingalpat district, i. 
366 note 

Timvdldr temple, Tanjor district, i. 366- 
368, 374 note, 379 

Tombs : Bijdpdr, ii. 272 ; Batwd, 240 ; 
Cambay, 241 ; Chinese, 05 ; Delhi 
(Old), 209, 217; Gwdliar, 153 
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Tombs [fotUinucd ) — 

Gmarftt, 238, 244 ; Junfigadh, 331 ; 
MOdabidri, 80; Sikandara, 298; Sar- 
khej, 234 ; ^ri, near Gwftliar, 216 ; 
Surat, 339 ; T&j Mahall, 313 ; Tatta, 
281 ; Udajpur, 165 

Tooth of Buddha, its sanctity, shrines, 
migrations, etc., i. 63, 64, 235 
Tcmes or Stdpas of the Buddhists : their 
form and purpose, i. 54, 62; Bhilsi 
group, 66 ; Example at Silnchi, 68 ; 
Acconmaniments of these structures, 
70; SSrn&th and Bibir, 71-75; Jard- 
sandha-ka baithak, 75-76; Bodh-Gayt, 
76-80 ; Amar&vati, £>, 81 ; Gandhira, 
84-89 ; Jal&lftbild grow, 89 ; Bimaran, 
90 ; Sultdnpur, 91 ; Chakpat and ’Ali 
Masjid, 92 ; Ahin Posh, 93 ; Mfini- 
ky&la, 94-99; Bhattiprolu, 34; Jag- 
gayyapeta, 34, 82 ; Thai Ruknan, 
100 

Torans, i. Z15. Gateways 
Tori-i, gateway before ShintA temples in 
Japan, i. xi8, ii. 493, 497 
Towers: Chitor, ii. 57, 59; Angkor 
Thom, 394; Bangkok, 411 ; Nankin, 
470 

Tree and Serpent Worship, i. 14, 20, 43, 
44 ; Tree Worship, Z05, 108, ii. 71 
Trefbiled arches, i. 258 
Trikdtexvar temple, at Gadi^, i. 427-428 
Triratna symbol, i. 49 ; at Sanchi, zz6 ; 

Amarivatt, 123-124 ; Bhijft, 136 
Tsedi or Zedi^ a chaitya, ii. 34Z 
TsAlftmani (ChOUmani) temple, Burma, 
ii- 3 S 4 « 362, 363 

Tughlaq&b&d, at Old Delhi, ii. Z98 ; tomb 
at, 215, 227 

Tulja Lena, caves at Tunnar, i. 156 
Tupayon or Stup&rama, pagoda near 
Saline, ii. 345 

Turner’s Embassy to Tibet, i. 213 


Udayagiri, Katak, caves at, i. 180 ; ii. 
9-17 

Udayapur, Gw&liar, temple at, ii. 147 ; 
view, 146 

Udaypur, Mewftr, Mahftsatt near, ii. 165; 
pau^, 172 

Ujjain kingdom, i. 24, 67 ; GhAts at, ii. 
182 

U-k’ong, Chinese pilgrim, i. 270 and 

Umar Khel tope, i. 90 
Umbrellas on stdpas or chaityas, i. 70, 
95, 152 

Upali Thein, at PRgftn, ii. 356 
Uplmya, a Taina monastery, iL 27 note 
UpasthinaiAla or Uposathagara, Buddhist 
.meeting hall, i. 213, 242, ii. 406 mti 
Orchft, Bundelkhand, palace at, iL 174 


Vadnagar, Gujar&t, Ktrtti-stambhas at, 

ii. 136 

Vftblikas, Baktrians, ii. 209 
Vaidyanfttha temple, at Ktragrdma, i. 
297-301 

Vaikunthanith temple,' at Conjivaram, i. 
34, ii. 359 

Vaiidll, in Tirhfit, i. 18, 130, 276, ii. 3, 

405 

Vaishnava Avat&ras, i. 41, 42 ; Vaishnava- 
t^mples in Nepal, 277 
Vajradhitu Mandala, i. 280 
Valabhi dynasty (rtV. 600-770), i. 23, 24, 
26*28 

Vingath or Winiyat, Kashmir, temples 
at, i. 267 

Vastupftla’s temple, Gim 2 r, ii. 33 
VasuMndhu, Buddhist Patriarch, i. 
276 

Vit, the outer enclosure of a Cambodian 
temple, ii. 406 

Phu temple, ii. 375 

Sisavai, temple at Sukhodaya, ii. 


343 » 409* 411 

Vaults, ii. 329, 353, 354, 357 
Vedi, a Hindi! altar, li. 123 
Vedic worshm, i. 39-41 
Vellor, i. 390 ; view of portico of temple, 
397 ; Compound pillar, 399 
Ventura, General, topes opened by, i. 


94i 97 

Vidyftdevis, Jaina goddesses of know- 
iMge, ii. 42 

VidyMharapuram, chaitya remains, i. 
128 


Vigne’s Travels in Kashmir, i. 252 
Vihiras, or monasteries, i. 55, 170 ; 
Diagram, 172 ; Ndlanda, 173 ; Snltftn- 
mnj, 175; S8mftth, 175; Western 
Caves. 177 - 182 ; Nftsik, 183 - 188 ; 
Aianti, 188 - 196 ; B8gh, 197, 198 ; 
ElArA, 201 - 205 ; Vijayftrftira, 242 ; 
Otantapuri and VikramadUl, 293 
Vijayanam : View of city gateway, i. 31 1, 
400 ; Destroyed by the Muhamadans 
in 1565, 401 ; Plan of the temple of 
Vittbalaswtmin, 402 ; view of porch, 
403; Pnlaces, 412; Garden paviuon at, 
416, 417 ; U^r, ii. 266 
Vijaydrdma monastery, Ceylon, i. 230 
fM/(r ; Vihdra, 242 

Vikramajtlft monastery (near Kolgfton), 
L 293 imTs 

Vimahrs temple. Mount Abd, ii. 36-40. 
Vimftnas or shrinies and .Sikharas, i. 

Viramgdm talav or tank, ii. 182 
Virinjipaiam, temple at, i. 407 
Vidinn, identified with Sdm, i. 262, 
263 ; second Avatira at Angkor VAt, 
ii. 386 ; Vishnu-devala, Ceylon, 'J. 248 
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Vuvakarma, Buddhist cave, Eldrft, i. 

159-162, ii. 121 
Visvantara Jfttaka, i. 213 
Virvejvar temple, Benares, ii. 151 ; View, 
>55 

Vydghrint, guardian demon, i. TS^note 
Vydiis, conventional figures of lions, i. 
33*. 359. 360. 38*. 396. 39*t 401, 
42,6 note \ 442 

Wall, Great, of China, ii. 483 
Wilniyat, temples at, i. 267 
Wata-da-ge temple, Folonnaruwa, L 

247 

W&vs or step-wells, ii. 239, 240 note 
Wessantara, now Besnagar, i. 67 ; 
JAtaka, 116, 213 

Western Chaitya halls, i. 133*169 
Window at Ahmadibid, ii. 237 ; at Nan- 
payfi, Burma, 355 

Wooden architecture, i. 51 ; Wooden 
verandahs, 176; Temples, similarity 
to the wo^en architecture of Sweden 
and Norway, 286-288; Kashmir, 


mosques at Ainagar, ii. 333 - 335 ; 
In Burma, 369 

Worangal or Orangal, i. 432 ; kirtti- 
stambhas at, 434 

Yaksha, a demon guardian, i. 142 
Yakushiji, pagoda at, iL 499 
Yajna 5 ri cave, Nilsik, i. 187 ; Pillar in, 
188 

Yavana-dera, ii. 373 note 
Ya^ftti Kexari, legendary king of Orissa, 
ii. 94 

Yedo (T6kio), castle, ii. 499 
Yenfir, colossal Jaina statue at, ii. 73 „ 
Yue-chi tribe, invaded Baktria, i. 29, 86 
Yucatan architecture and early Javanese, 
ii. 439 

Yung-lo, tomb of, ii. 466-468 
ZAiNU-L-’ABiDtN*s tomb at 5 rinagar, i. 

253. 254. 272 

2 ^ionises satrap, coin of, found at Mftni- 
kyaia, i. 95 

Ziftrats or shrines of Moslim Firs, i. 272 









